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THE alliance between Germany and Austria-Hungary 
was from the very beginning an unequal partnership. 
Germany always led, while Austria-Hungary had to be 
satisfied with a subordinate position. This political 
inequality was, of course, to a certain extent inevitable, 
as Germany was destined to play the more important 
part in the alliance, not only by reason of her much 
larger population (exceeding Austria's by 12 millions, 
and subsequently by 14 millions); but also by virtue 
of her political and military prestige, her economic 
superiority, and the generally higher level of her 
standard of living. To these advantages must be added 
the dominant personality of Bismarck, in the face of 
which even such an able statesman as Count Kalnoky 
found it difficult to hold his own. 

After Bismarck’s downfall, it might, indeed, have 
been possible for Austria-Hungry to adjust those 
unfavourable conditions somewhat more to her advan- 
tage ; but Count Goluchowski was not the man to achieve 
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that adjustment, and although neither Count Caprivi nor 
Prince Hohenlohe rose above the average level of states- 
manship, Bismarck’s influence was, nevertheless, still so 
strong that Austria-Hungary continued to be over- 
shadowed by her ally. She was universally regarded as 
no more than a satellite, timidly following in the foot- 
prints made by Germany in her great strides, or as the 
pale, subservient moon, receiving all her light from the 
dazzling Teutonic sun. 

This continued to be the case until Baron, afterwards 
Count, Aehrenthal took the helm of the ship of state in 
the Ballplatz at Vienna. The modest réle in the European 
Concert hitherto played by the Dual Monarchy, was not 
at all to the liking of so ambitious a man as the Count, 
on whom, after the annexation crisis, the excessively . 
complimentary title of the Austrian Bismarck was 
conferred. He had no desire merely to pipe pianissimo 
in the concert, to be nothing more than an accompanist : 
he wished to play solo, and not to take the tempo from 
his allies. He wished to be the leader, and not the led. 
This .was shown not long after he entered upon office, by 
the manner in which he took the initiative in the 
Sandjak railway affair, and—in the autumn of the 
same year, 1908—by the annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, a step which surprised Germany no less 
than the other Powers. 

The annoyance felt in certain circles in Germany 
at Aehrenthal’s conduct in regard to the annexation 
found expression through an article in the ‘Hamburger 
Nachrichten,’ which had been Bismarck’s organ. In the 
spring of 1909, this paper reproached the German 
Government for having submitted to Aehrenthal’s guid- 
ance and, thereby, sunk to a condition of vassalage to 
Austria-Hungary. In reality, there could, of course, be 
no question of such a thing ; but Germany had become so 
accustomed to regarding the Habsburg Empire as her 
docile subordinate who would not venture to take any 
step in the political arena without having previously 
obtained her implied consent, if not her expressed 
permission, that Aehrenthal’s independent move was 
regarded as outrageous and inadmissible. It was, how- 
ever, not only in such expressly Nationalist organs as the 
‘Hamburger Nachrichten, that Aehrenthal's independence 
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was adversely commented upon, as was evident from an 
article in the ‘ Kélnische Zeitung,’ a newspaper not uncon- 
nected with Prince Biilow. 

Germany’s support of the Monarchy at that time in 
the annexation crisis has received unstinted praise and 
been represented as an act of disinterested friendship. 
This was, however, very far from the truth, for Germany's 
intervention on behalf of her menaced ally was prompted 
at least as much by her own political interests as by a 
sense of loyalty to her pact. At a later date, no less a 
person than Prince Biilow confessed that ‘the German 
sword was thrown into the scales of European decision ; 
indirectly on behalf of our Austro-Hungarian ally, directly 
for the maintenance of European peace, and, above all, 
and in the first place, for the sake of German prestige 
and Germany’s position in the world.’ 

The well-known Nationalist publicist, Maximilian 
Harden, made this truth plainer still when, in a lecture 
delivered at Vienna after the annexation, he said: 
‘Germany had no other alternative at that time, and 
there is therefore the less cause to praise with such 
emphasis a loyalty which was in full accord with her 
interests.’ Thus, on a closer and calmer inspection, 
Germany’s vaunted ‘Nibelungen loyalty’ (Nibelungen- 
treue) is somewhat robbed of a splendour, which is further 
diminished by the fact that the Emperor Franz Josef 
had previously given such a proof of good faith as far 
outweighed that of the Kaiser Wilhelm, and reduced 
German support of the Austrian Monarchy to a mere 
act of common gratitude; for it was solely owing to the 
unshakeable loyalty of the Emperor Franz Josef, that 
Germany had not to face her united enemies single- 
handed. 

What it was that King Edward offered to the Austrian 
Emperor at the much-discussed meeting at Ischl (Aug. 
12, 1908), on condition that he severed his connexion 
with Germany, has never been revealed; nor, since no 
third person was present, and both parties to that inter- 
view are dead, is likely now to be revealed. That it 
must have been something of considerable importance is 
unquestionable, and one would probably not be far 
wrong in assuming that the aged Emperor might have 
saved his Empire from destruction if he had accepted 
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the proposal made to him then by the King of England.* 
By steadfastly resisting the inducements of King Edward, 
he did indeed give striking proof of his absolute loyalty 
to Germany and of his steadfastness; but while all 
honour for this is due to him as a man, the same cannot 
be said for him as a statesman. It is probable that he 
would have better served the future welfare of his 
Empire if he had acted less honourably and more 
prudently* Outside Germany, Count Reventlow would 
find no support for his view that, in accepting the 
English proposal, Franz Josef would have committed 
political suicide. Be that as it may, there is no question 
that, at Ischl, the Emperor Franz Josef gave a far greater 
proof of his good faith than did the Emperor Wilhelm 
at the time of the annexation crisis; for while it was 
much in the interests of the former to break faith, the 
Emperor Wilhelm would have done so to his own 
detriment. 

Count Aehrenthal was not in the least affected by 
the adherence of Germany to the terms of her treaty in 
the annexation affair; but he quietly pursued his own 
course. Thus, at the time of the Agadir incident, he 
showed no inclination to embroil himself with the 
Western Powers. His premature death finally closed 
the question as to how Austria-Hungary’s relations with 
Germany would have developed had he remained at the 
helm. Even if he had lived, that question could hardly 
have been answered, for it was practically certain that 
he would not have remained in office for long, as his 
weak, obsequious policy in regard to Italy had drawn 
down upon him the just wrath of the Archducal heir to 
the throne, who had made up his mind to bring about 
his removal. 

Aehrenthal’s successor, Count Berchtold, was far less 
striking as a personality; but, in spite of that, there was 
no reason to fear that the Monarchy would revert to 





* Baron Margutti, who was in command of the Emperor’s Household 
Guard, referring to this last interview between the two sovereigns, which 
appeared to have been of a satisfactory nature, relates that Sir Charles 
Hardinge, who was in King Edward’s suite, remarked to an officer at the 
station, as the King was about to leave: ‘That old Emperor is a fine and 
uncommon man! But I think he has just let slip one of the most favour- 
able opportunities ever offered him in the course of his long life! ’ 
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the old, undignified dependence on Germany; for in 
Germany, also, the rudder, in the hands of Bethmann- 
Hollweg, was under the control of a weak man. More- 
over, the Archduke was not one to permit his policy to 
be dictated by Germany. After he had succeeded, 
against the old Emperor's will, in making his influence 
felt in the political affairs of the Monarchy, a policy 
servile to Germany, such as had been the rule for so 
many years at the Ballplatz in Vienna, was unthinkable, 
as he kept a jealous watch over the prestige and inde- 
pendence of the Empire of the Habsburgs. 


When in the summer of 1914, the Great War broke 
out, Germany immediately resumed the reins which had 
slipped from her grasp in the preceding years. Never 
before had Austria-Hungary’s dependence on Germany 
been so clearly shown as in the course of this war; never 
before had the Germans of Austria been so completely 
hypnotised or over-awed by Germany. They were 
possessed with a frenzy of enthusiasm, especially after 
the first brilliant successes achieved by the German 
forces in Belgium and East Prussia. But the patriotic 
Austrians discovered all too soon that their enthusiasm 
had an unpleasant after-taste. For much of the praise 
showered extravagantly on the German troops and their 
leaders had been earned at the expense of the Austro- 
Hungarian army. Confronted, with inadequate strength, 
by an over-difficult task, they had been unable, in spite 
of heroic sacrifices, to withstand the monstrous human 
avalanche which the Russians had hurled against them, 
and had been forced to evacuate the greater part of 
Galicia. In Serbia, also, advances had been made with 
insufficient forces and had ended in misfortune. 

The dazzling glory of the German victories only 
deepened the shadows which lay upon these failures of 
the Austro-Hungarian army. The people, incapable of 
appreciating the enormous difficulties under which the 
Austrian forces were labouring and of forming a judg- 
ment accordingly, did not hesitate to vilify their generals, 
accusing them of treachery and inefficiency, and de- 
nouncing whatever they did as bad or inadequate; 
whilst whatever the German generals did was held to be 
wise and splendid. The partiality so typical of the 
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German-Austrians and their not less typical delight in 
vilifying the country of their adoption, was exultant at 
that time; and these people were fortified in their 
attitude by acts of treachery committed by the Slav 
troops at the front; acts which, in spite of all the 
official attempts to disguise them, were becoming more 
and more widely known. 

This disloyalty evoked expressions of the most violent 
resentment from the Germans, and served to make the 
gulf yawning between the Germans and Slavs wider and 
deeper. Such resentment was, indeed, amply justified, 
for nothing is more shameful than treachery in the face 
of the enemy; but it should not be forgotten that the 
Slavs of the Monarchy were not only compelled to fight 
,in a war which was more or less repugnant to their 
national feelings, but also to fight against Slavs.)».They 
were Slavs with a difference, it is true, but still they 
were Slavs; added to which, the Germans did all in 
their power, by means of their newspapers and pamphlets, 
to make them realise that the war was being fought for 
Germans—for the world-supremacy of the German people. 
‘The German war’; ‘the German idea throughout the 
world’; ‘the German soul’; ‘Greater Germany’... such 
were the grandiose titles of the books, pamphlets, and 
newspaper articles with which the market was flooded, 
and in which not the slightest consideration was shown 
to the fact that almost one half of the Austro-Hungarian 
army was composed of those very Slavs who were 
frequently referred to as ‘hordes, but whose assistance 
in the German cause was, none the less, demanded as a 
matter of course. 

Further, in order to give official confirmation to this 
view, Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg considered it politic 
to declare in the Reichstag that the war was a conflict 
between the German peoples and the Slavs! Yet in the 
face of such a state of affairs, and of such words as these, 
the Germans required that the Austrian Slavs should 
fight for ‘German thought’ against the cause of the 
Slavs outside the Empire, that they should sacrifice life 
and blood for the ideals of an enemy! ‘Travailler pour 
lc roi de Prusse!’ This familiar saying was being verified 
in its most litera] sense. 

Regarded from this standpoint, the treachery of the 
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Slavs appears in an entirely different light, and although 
desertion to the enemy during a battle must always be a 
shameful thing, the attitude of the Slavs of Austria- 
Hungary in the war, taken as a whole, was not so 
unpardonable as the Germans made out. Had the 
Germans been in the same situation, would they have 
acted otherwise? Would the same heroic courage as 
that with which they faced the Russians and Italians 
have inspired them, if they had been required to 
fight against a German people? The Germans of the 
Alpine districts might perhaps have done so; but it is 
very doubtful whether the Germans of the Sudetic Lands 
would have been equally complaisant, for they were fast- 
bound under the spell of the Pan-German idea, and with 
this in their minds they would certainly never have 
fought against German troops.* 

During the war, such considerations as these did not 
occur to the Germans. They were intoxicated by the 
Pan-German idea; it fogged their brains and clouded 
their vision. They raved of a German Empire, which 
was to extend, not merely, according to the Greater 
Germany already planned, from ‘ the Belt to the Adriatic 
Sea,’ but from ‘the English Channel to the Persian Gulf.’ 
The annexation of Belgium and the Baltic Provinces 
seemed to them a foregone conclusion. Even such a 
moderate publicist as Friedrich Naumann could not 
remain altogether untainted by the Pan-German megalo- 
mania which seemed to attack his fellow-countrymen like 
a pestilence. This was proved by his book ‘ Mitteleuropa,’ 





* During the war I had a conversation with an Austrian officer of 
Reserves of German-Nationalist views, on the subject of the treachery of 
the Czechs. When I asked what the Germans would have done if it had 
been expected of them that they should fight against Germans, he replied 
that such a thing was simply unthinkable, and, in any case, the Germans 
would never have submitted toit! So what, in the Slavs, was considered 
as high treason and a serious crime against the State, seemed to him, so 
soon as it became a question of German feeling, natural and inevitable. 
It can, of course, be objected that the Czechs, Ruthenians, and Southern 
Slavs of Austria-Hungary were not required to fight compatriots in the 
literal sense, but Russians and Serbs—Slavs indeed, but yet different, 
while, in the hypothetical case, Germans would have been required to fight 
their own kindred. This argument, however, will not hold good ; for there 
is at least as much difference between the German of Tyrol, of Styria, or 
of Vienna, and the German from Prussia, Pommerania, or East Prussia, 
as between a Czech or Croatian on the one hand and a Russian or Serb on 
the other. 
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which was not only widely read and discussed, but also 
went through more editions than almost any other 
political book had ever attained in Germany. On a 
closer examination the innocent-sounding title ‘ Mittel- 
europa, proved an euphemistic pseudonym for ‘Greater 
Germany. Although the author, in his scheme, had the 
prudence and foresight to leave their independence to 
Austria-Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, and Turkey, these 
States were, nevertheless, actually reduced to the status 
of vassals of Germany, to be governed from Berlin. 

This fact, however, did not hinder the German 
Austrians from giving Naumann’s scheme their ardent 
support and from desiring its accomplishment. Again 
and again, on either side of the black and yellow 
boundary post, the closer union of Austro-Hungary with 
Germany was advocated, as a means of giving formal 
expression to the feelings of friendship between the two 
nations. In the summer of 1918, under the pressure of 
Pan-German influence, and perhaps because he was him- 
self in its grip, or possibly with the idea that by such 
a course he might more easily steer the Austrian ship— 
already showing ominous signs of foundering—Dr von 
Seidler, the Prime Minister, entered this roadstead under 
full sail and, amidst the rejoicings of the Germans in 
Austria, proclaimed the ‘course’ to be German! And 
this, it should be noted, at a time when the Austrian 
Slavs were on the point of seceding, because they were no 
longer willing to shed their blood for the German cause! 

In their boundless self-esteem and tragic infatuation, 
the Germans took no account whatever of the fact that, 
of the 53 millions of people composing the population of 
the Monarchy, some 30 millions repudiated this friendship 
and that the 10 millions of Magyars also had no desire for 
such intimate connexion with Germany, which, indeed, 
could only constitute a grave menace to their national 
pride. 

The non-German peoples of the Monarchy liked still 
less the prospect of such association, since the Germans 
had succeeded in making themselves disliked, and even 
hated, by them. In Austria-Hungary during the war 
there had been ample opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with them by personal contact, with extremely un- 
pleasant results. Wherever the German troops had been, 
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they had aroused the anger and exasperation of thé g 


inhabitants by their arrogance and their inconsidera 
demands. Nevertheless, even Austro-Hungarian officers, 
if they were of German origin, expressed boundless 
admiration for the Germans and considered themselves 
fortunate if they were able to go into battle under 
German leadership. The German Nationalist idea, 
hitherto banned from the Austrian Officers’ Corps, had 
now penetrated its ranks; for it was no longer so 
exclusively non-national in character as formerly, when 
the nobility and the sons of officers had set the tone. 
This change was brought about by the intrusion of 
nationalist and even anti-Austrian elements, after the 
institution of the Officers of Reserve. The Austro- 
Hungarian army did, indeed, sink lower and lower in 
its dependence on the German army. The proof of this 
was given when it was placed under the command of 
Field Marshal von Hindenburg, a measure which aroused, 
in the young Emperor Karl especially, feelings of most 
violent resentment. 

The longer the war lasted, and the more critical the 
situation of the Central Powers became, the more strained 
were the relations between the two countries. It is true 
that, outwardly, they kept up the appearance of being 
united in heart and mind, and the official press sang ad 
nauseam a hard-worked hymn of praise on their insepar- 
able devotion. But behind this crudely-coloured staging, 
the position was not reassuring, and between the so- 
called inseparable ‘brother’ States clouds of an ever 
more menacing aspect were rising—clouds from which 
the flashes were so ominous and startling that even the 
German public at times became uneasy. It is true that 
they heard almost nothing of the sullen, thunderous 
sounds issuing from those clouds with so menacing a 
note; for the noise of battle was too loud; and so the 
people at home were unaware, whilst reading in the 
papers of the indissolubility of the alliance and of 
the efforts to knit it still closer, that behind the scenes 
there actually had been talk of war between the allies.* 








* In the summer of 1917, when I was with the army in Tyrol, an 
officer, who had been transferred thither from the Russian front, told me 
that officers belonging to the two armies had seriously discussed the possi- 
bilities of war between Germany and Austria-Hungary ! 
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At a later date, Count Czernin’s revelations confirmed 
the rumours to this effect which were prevalent at that 
time; while Ludendorff actually threatened Austria- 
Hungary with war, if she refused to continue to fight in 
conjunction with Germany. 

This was the true condition of the ‘closely-knit’ 
alliance. Its lack of cohesion was becoming more and 
more real, and threatened to become visible also, a state 
of affairs which, having regard to the progress of the 
Entente, was extremely dangerous. 

This lack of cohesion, however, as might be imagined, 
had not arisen for the first time during the war. Although 
latent, it existed from the beginning of their closer rela- 
tions. Whilst the entire population of Germany, with 
the exception of the 4 million Poles and other Slavs, 
had been of one mind in going to war, and in spite of all 
particularist and party differences had felt themselves 
to be a national unit, in Austria-Hungary at least 
one-half of her 53 millions of people had joined the 
quarrel with reluctance and hidden bitterness. To go to 
war under such conditions was undoubtedly to incur a 
grave risk. With continued successes and the prospect 
of an early and victorious peace, the risk might have been 
justified; but, with the war dragging on indefinitely, 
under increasingly difficult and exhausting food con- 
ditions, and with no hope of a satisfactory conclusion, 
there could be no possibility of justifying it to these 
discordant associates. 

This difference in the political and psychological 
equipment of the two countries in arms was bound to 
make itself felt in course of time. It can be realised 
with more conviction and impressiveness by comparing 
the allies to two travellers journeying along the same 
road. The one, Germany, to all appearances is a giant 
in health and strength; the other, Austria-Hungary, 
although a commanding figure, is burdened with an en- 
feebled heart and unsteady nerves. The one strides 
onward with confideuce and eager feet, exulting in the 
knowledge that the thoughts of those at home are with 
him on his journey. The other journeys with a heavy 
heart and weariness, oppressed by the thought that one- 
half of his people at home are opposed to his purpose 
and, even, are plotting evil against him behind his back. 
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Since the road grew ever steeper and the obstacles to 
the common goal—the ‘ Victory Peace’—became more 
and more frequent and difficult, that happened which 
was bound to happen: the strength of the weaker 
comrade failed. He was only able to keep pace with his 
companion by exerting all his power of will. 

The German—to maintain the simile a little longer— 
saw that his companion’s strength was exhausted, but he 
paid no attention to his appeals when besought to stop; 
instead, with threatening mien and cruel words, he forced 
his Austrian associate to continue the march. For a 
time this was possible; the weakened comrade summoned 
the last remnants of his strength, and bravely withstood 
the temptations beckoning to him, and promising rest 
and refreshment; for he did not wish to be held faithless. 
So, struggling and stumbling, he dragged along; until, 
with a loud cry, he sank unconscious. All adjurations, 
all assistance now were useless; his companion kicked 
him contemptuously aside, called him traitor and went 
on his lonely way, in bitter anger and obstinate deter- 
mination, although forced to admit to himself that he, 
too,could never reach the goal. Onward he went, heavily, 
until an abyss yawned before him. The spirits of Revolu- 
tion, who dwelt below, had destroyed the bridge on which 
he relied. Then the strong man also fell in despair to 
the ground, and awaited in impotent fury the death-blow 
from his enemy. 

Such is the tragic history of those fellow-creatures, 
those allies in deed rather than in spirit, Germany and 
Austria-Hungary.* 


When, in the autumn of 1918, Austria-Hungary 
collapsed under the united onslaught of the nationalist 
and socialist revolution, the shameful word ‘ Treachery ’ 
was shouted not only by the public of Germany, but 
also by that of Austria—in so far as it was German; for 
instead of repudiating this insult as an outrageous 
calumny, the German Austrians—with the German 
Nationalists and Social Democrats at their head—agreed 





* See also my articles, ‘Die beiden Weggenossen’ (‘The Two Fellow- 
Travellers’) in the ‘Augsburger Post Zeitung’ of Sept. 18, 1919, and 
‘Oesterreich-Ungarns Verrat’ (‘ Austria-Hungary’s ‘‘ Betrayal”’) in the 
‘Neuen Ziircher Zeitung’ of Aug. 29, 1919, 
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with it vociferously, and did not care that in doing so 
they were challenging historical truth. 

Austria-Hungary would, indeed, have betrayed 
Germany if, without warning, she had left her suddenly 
in the lurch. But she did not do that; on the contrary, 
as early as the beginning of 1917 she had freely acknow- 
ledged to her German ally that, in view of the economic 
and national dangers menacing her from within, she 
would not be able to ‘hold out’ much longer, and 
indicated the autumn of 1917 as the latest date to which 
she would be able to remain her effective ally. This 
fact is stated in black and white in Count Ozernin’s 
memorandum, dated April 1917, to the Emperor Karl, in 
which occurs the following passage : 


‘Your Majesty, employing me as your responsible mouth- 
piece, has rejected the repeated attempts of our enemies to 
separate us from our allies, because Your Majesty is incapable 
of acting dishonourably. But, at the same time, Your Majesty 
has instructed me to inform the Ministers of the State of our 
ally the German Empire that our strength is exhausted, and 
that they will not be able to count on our support beyond the 
end of the summer.’ 


In the spring of 1917—note the date!—the German 
Government, therefore, was aware that Austria-Hungary 
would only be able to carry on the war until the 
autumn of that year. When, in the autumn of 1918 
—that is to say, a whole year later—this prediction 
was verified, Germany had been given a period of over 
one and three-quarter years in which to adapt herself 
to the new requirement and to make the neces- 
sary arrangements. Germany must have known that 
Austria-Hungary was not indulging in poor excuses 
when she declared herself incapable of carrying on. 
Therefore, ‘Ultra posse nemo obligatur.’ Instead of their 
inveighing in Germany against the Dual Monarchy’s 
treachery and desertion, they should rather have been 
grateful to Austria-Hungary for having made the tre- 
mendous sacrifice involved in co-operating with Germany 
for a whole year longer than had been promised. No 
other nation, in Austria-Hungary’s place, faced with the 
dilemma of breaking away from her ally or of going to 
ruin, would have chosen the first alternative; we now 
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see that the Emperor Karl and his advisers should have 
placed their duty to the Empire, and to the welfare and 
future of 53 millions of subjects, before their obligations 
to the alliance. Enmeshed by a malicious fate in this 
conflict of duties, the Emperor decided for loyalty to 
Germany, and so proved himself an honourable man, 
indeed, and a faithful friend; but also, like his pre- 
decessor, the Emperor Franz Josef at Ischl, a short- 
sighted and imprudent statesman. 

The accusation of treachery and of responsibility for 
the collapse of Germany made by his ally against the 
Emperor Karl, was the more unjust and infuriating 
because he had ample opportunity, during the war, if 
he had wished, to betray the nation that cast those 
reproaches at him. There was no lack of seductive 
offers from the enemy! Moreover, actual betrayal would 
not have been necessary; all required of him was to 
break away from Germany, a course of action which 
almost any other ruler in his place would have followed 
from motives of prudence. How dazzling these offers 
were has been shown in Count Revertera’s revelations.* 

It was not only scandalous and unjust on the part of 
Germany to endeavour to lay the blame for her collapse 
on the Emperor Karl’s shoulders, it was also colossal 
folly, for he was the very man who had pointed out to 
them the road which, if they had followed his counsel, 
would have led to peace; not, indeed, the ‘ Victory 
Peace,’ of which, in their megalomania, the Pan-Germans 
and the people they had misled were ever dreaming, but 
a moderate and reasonable peace, which would have 
saved Germany from the shameful treaty of Versailles. 
As early as 1915, Karl, at that time Archduke and heir 
to the throne, had pointed out to the German Head- 
quarters, that if Germany would give up Alsace andy » > Bak 
Lorrainef the frightful wholesale slaughter of this war 
would quickly cease. Also, when Karl became Emperor, 
he returned to the subject, and endeavoured to rouse 


» 





* As Emperor Karl’s confidant, Count Revertera conducted with the 
French emissary, Count Armand, the negotiations between Austria- 
Hungary and France, which were opened in the spring of 1917 in Switzer- 
land, in a non-official and secret manner. Count Revertera published 
details of these negotiations in the ‘ Historisch-Politische Blatter,’ No. 9, 

| in the spring of 1922, 
Vol, 239.—No. 474. B 
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the Kaiser and his advisers from the perilous illusions to 
which they were the prey. 

In these endeavours Count Czernin supported him so 
far as he was able. In Czernin’s memorandum, already 
referred to, which ostensibly was addressed to the 
Emperor but was intended for the German Head- 
quarters, he indicated point by point, with an insight 
into coming events positively prophetic, the chimerical 
and dangerous nature of those illusions. He gave an 
impressive warning of the danger of over-estimating the 
submarines and of under-estimating the resources of 
England and America; and with uncanny prevision 
predicted the revolution, which could not fail to come 
about if the war lasted any great length of time, the 
results of which must be the downfall of the thrones 
of the Habsburgs and the Hohenzollerns. If, at the 
German Headquarters, they had paid attention to this 
warning, the war would soon have come to an end and 
the reigning dynasties of Austria and Germany would 
still be occupying their thrones. The sacrifice made by 
Germany in giving up Alsace and Lorraine would have 
been counterbalanced by compensations in the colonies ; 
for France would then have been prepared to make big 


; 


concessions, ‘| ; 

The German authorities, however, being blind and 
deaf, would neither see facts nor hear reason, and rushed 
to their ruin, dragging Austria-Hungary with them. 
Thus, the presumption of the Pan-Germans was not only 
the cause of Germany’s ruin but also of the ruin of the 
Empire of the Habsburgs; and the statement that 
Austria paid for her alliance by her downfall is justified. 
Historical fact, therefore, is directly contrary to that 
which the German Nationalists and the Social Demo- 
crats, in their calumnious inventions, gave out to be 
the truth. 

The German Nationalists and Social Democrats, usually 
the bitterest of enemies—but of one mind in their com- 
mon hatred of the Habsburgs and Austria—believed 
that the hour at last had struck for their dreams to be 
realised. The Socialists hoped for a powerful German 
democracy, a social democratic bulwark in the heart of 
Europe; the Nationalists looked for the resurrection 
from the ruins of the Habsburg Empire of a great | 
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German nation under the leadership of the Hohenzol- 
lerns, who should be restored to power. 

This belief alone is sufficient to indicate the even 
childish naiveté of their political conceptions; for they 
might have realised that the Entente could hardly 
be so short-sighted and credulous as calmly to look on _ 


whilst Germany, by the annexation of German Austria, ~~ 


indemnified herself for the loss of Alsace and Lorraine 
and the Polish districts of Prussia. When, however, 
the demonstrations of the German Nationalists in favour 
of the union resulted in a decided ‘No’ from Paris, they 
expressed the greatest indignation, and appeared ready 
to continue their efforts in spite of this prohibition. 
This is but another example of their political childish- 
ness, for there was not the remotest possibility of their 
being able to carry out their purpose. Without an army 
and lacking money, foodstuffs, and coal, how could 
they hope to offer resistance to the Entente with its 
immensely superior resources ? 

The only result of this foolish announcement was a 
pitiable admission of impotence. With every aspect of 
the severest disappointment, they were compelled to 
abandon their illusory dreams. Their one consolation 
was, and is, the hope that these dreams have only been 
temporarily abandoned, and that the union of the two 
nations will, sooner or later, be accomplished. But the 
fulfilment of their desire seems very remote, for, so far 
as can be seen at present, it appears to be out of the 
question that the Entente, or rather the leading Powers 
in the Entente—for Italy sympathises with the desire 
for union—that England, and especially France, should 
ever consent to such a course. Looked at from their 
point of view, it is clear that they could not permit it, 
as it would be sheer folly to allow the final result of 
their enormous sacrifice of men and money to be—a 
greater Germany. 

The two Western Powers, having such a danger in 
view, are far more likely to use their utmost endeavours 
to prevent such development. And the surest method 
of aecomplishing this would be to see that the horrible 
chaos to which the ruins of the Habsburg Empire have 
fallen, should give place speedily to more regular con- 
ditions, and that the peoples who have been torn asunder 

B 2 
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by the destruction of the Dual State should again be 
united, even if this were effected under conditions differ- 
ent from those which ruled formerly. Even if the 
/ many discordant races of Austria hate one another— 
) their hatred is merely artificial, the result of decades 
{ of nationalist agitation—they cannot live without one 
( another, because they are mutually dependent, and, 
\ whether they like it or not, belong to one geographical, 
economic, and political union. This was formerly ac- 
knowledged, both in London and Paris. Indeed, some 
twelve years ago it was an axiom of British and French 
statesmen to regard the maintenance of the Habsburg 
Empire, in view of Germany’s proximity, as a European 
necessity. It is true that this axiom was abandoned at 
the outbreak of the Balkan crisis in 1908; but it was 
yielded reluctantly, and Austria-Hungary was treated as 
an enemy solely because she was friendly to Germany ; 
for a friend of Germany, in the peculiar conditions then 
prevailing, could be no friend to England or to France. 

Thus, after a desperate struggle, the Habsburg 
Empire was struck down. Now that she lies, helpless, 
bleeding, and dismembered, vainly endeavouring with 
her maimed limbs to rise again, statesmen in London 
and Paris may well be, uneasily, asking whether it was 
really necessary so to injure her. They will ask them- 
selves this question the more anxiously, since Austria is 
stretching out her poor arms for help to her former ally. 
In London and Paris this painful sight must recall 
Palacky’s famous epigram: ‘If Austria had never existed, 
she would have had to be created.’ 

At the present time Austria, the Austria which that 
Czech historian had in mind, no longer exists; and, 
therefore, the logical sequel should follow that she must 
be re-created. If this is not done, the chaos on the 
banks of the Danube will continue indefinitely, and, in 
place of the Eastern question, Europe will be faced 
with the Austrian question—a far more dangerous 
problem. - 


j 
Ad 
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Art. 2—PANTOMIME. 


1, The Essayes or Counsels, Civill and Morall, of Francis 
Lo. Verulam. J. Haviland for Hanna Barret, 1625. 

2. Britannia Triumphans ; a Masque Presented at White 
Hall by the King’s Majestie and His Lords, on the Sunday 
after Twelfth-night, 1637. By Inigo Jones and William 
Davenant. John Haviland for Thomas Walkeley, 
1637. 

3. The Works of C. Churchill. John Churchill and W. 
Flexney, 1774. 

4. The Works of Henry Fielding. Edited by G. Saints- 
bury. Dent, 1893. 

5. Criticisms and Dramatic Essays of the English Stage. 
By William Hazlitt. Routledge, 1851. 

And other works. 


‘Hata not old custome,’ asked the Duke, ‘ made this life 
more sweete ?’—and though Hamlet would answer that 
custom is a monster, most ;,of us in our sentimental 
moments would agree that it has, indeed, made life more 


sweet. For that reason, among others, we lament the 
dwindling of pantomime into a thing of little consequence; 
and by this we do not mean merely its exile from Drury 
Lane, the decreasing number of its London performances, 
and the tendency, a blessing in disguise, to make the 
Christmas show less ostentatious. These are outward 
troubles. Far more serious is the general forgetfulness 
of what a pantomime should be. 

Since Grimaldi retired the traditions of his art have 
been decaying, and though the fabric was built so soundly 
upon the foundation of the national character that a 
century has not wrought its total destruction, the present 
ruins reveal only to the expert eye what was the original 
outline. The blame for this decay is laid upon the music- 
halls, but not quite fairly so; for their ‘invasion’ did not 
occur until pantomime, as the product of the theatres, 
was dead. That condition happened in the ‘eighties, 
when Covent Garden opened its doors at Christmas to 
the circus, just after the management had taken from 
Drury Lane the services of the manager Chatterton, the 
famous Vokes Family of pantomimics, and Beverley, the 
scene painter—only to fail. Meanwhile, Drury Lane 
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kept the torch alight by recruiting a fresh company from 
every possible source, especially from the music-halls. 
As, however, these places of amusement were regularly 
supplied with performers who had begun their careers 
in pantomime, this was more of a migration than an 
invasion’; and much as we may dislike the breaking of 
a coherent fairy story by the interruptions of ‘turns’ 
that cannot adapt themselves to its needs, we should 
realise that their failure to please is the failure of the 
pantomime tradition to direct their training. 

The pantomime of the people, in fact, always relied 
on such folk. Before the music-halls came into existence, 
it took recruits from the old ‘ music-houses,’ as before 
that time it took them from the fairs. It was not until 
the show became too ‘fine’ (to repeat the complaint of 
Theodore Hook) that the decline set in. Directly the 
theatre managers began to neglect the pantomimics and 
expended their funds in payments to rhyming journalists 
and Royal Academicians with a fondness for the stage, 
actionless verbosity and stationary canvas began to defy 
Leigh Hunt’s rule of ‘no more cessation than there 
is in nature,’ and Hazlitt’s plea that, 


‘If we must have a series of shocks and surprises, of viola- 
tions of probability, common sense, and nature, to keep the 
brain and senses in a whirl, let us, at least, have them hot 
and hot, let them “charge on heaps, that we may lose dis- 
tinction in absurdity,’ and not have time to dose and yawn 
over them, in the intervals of the battle.’ 


In short, from that time to this, it has been over- 
looked that the essence of pentomime is an appeal to 
the eye—the enlivening of a beautiful story with visible 
fun. Both Hazlitt and Hunt denounced the vogue of 
what was known as the ‘speaking pantomime,’ and a 
forgotten contemporary reinforced their argument by 
defining pantomime as ‘the wit of goods and chattels.’ 
They wrote while ‘Mother Goose’ was still a fresh 
memory, and, therefore, they knew their subject. But 
their warnings were not heeded. In consequence, we 
have come to such a pass that even criticism is based on 
false suppositions. Is it then remarkable to find our old 
custom hastening to the time when it will no longer be 
observed ? 
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Possibly, there may be some who deny that the 
custom is ancient enough to be hallowed. To answer 
this charge, evidence could be gathered to prove that 
the tradition to keep holiday with stage celebration is 
the heritage of many centuries. It was known to the 
Middle Ages, to Rome, and to the days of Thespis when 
drama was invented in a tune of festival. There is no 
need, however, to go further back than Shakespeare, who 
in the phrase, ‘To dash it like a Christmas Comedie,’ and 
in his reference to ‘a Christmas gambold or a tumbling 
trick,’ sets forth his understanding of the need of a 
special celebration at that season. Therefore, there 
should be no surprise at finding Ben Jonson and Inigo 
Jones designing a ‘ Masqueof Christmas,’ so plainly related 
to what we used to see at Drury Lane every Boxing 
night that besides Misrule, Carol, Minced-Pie, Gambol 
and Wassel there is a kind of harlequin (Mumming, in a 
masquing pied-suit with a vizard) and a Widow Twankey 
(Lady Venus of Pudding Lane, with a cockney accent). 
These things, said Bacon, ‘are but Toyes’ to have come 
among his serious observations. Nevertheless, his essays 
include wise counsels to the makers of masques, which 
render him as valuable to the impresario of modern 
pantomime as is Aristotle to the student of drama. 
Indeed, ‘Of Masques and Triumphs’ goes very much to 
the point, ‘Transformations’ are expounded in the 
declaration that ‘ Alterations of Scenes, so it be quietly ; 
and without Noise, are Things of great Beauty, and 
Pleasure. For they feed and relieve the Eye, before it 
be full of the same Object.’ Likewise, he voices present 
opinion when he commands, ‘ Let the Songs be Loud and 
Cheereful, and not Chirpings or Pulings,’ and gives advice, 
still useful, in the sentence ‘Spangs, as they are of no 
great Cost, so they are of most Glory.’ 

The place of the harlequinade was then taken by the 
Anti-masques which had been ‘commonly of Fooles, 
Satyres, Baboones, Wilde-Men, Antiques, Beasts, Sprites, 
Witches, Ethiopes, Pigmies, Turquets, Nimphs, Rusticks, 
Cupids, Statua’s Moving, and the like’; but as for angels, 
‘it is not Comicall enough, to put them in Anti-Masques.’ 
Before the masques are left, it is necessary to remedy 
an oversight at the expense of the reputation of Sir 
William Davenant. He who claimed to have written 
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with ‘the pen of Shakespeare,’ happens, in fact, to have 
had the pen of the pantomime hack. If a curious reader 
comes upon a copy of ‘ Britannia Triumphans,’ a masque 
performed before Charles I, he will find included in the 
entertainment a Mock Romansa, played by a Dwarf and 
a Damsell, a Knight in old-fashioned Armour, and a 
Giant in coat of mail who had ‘A Saracen’s face with 
great black mustachoes.’ After the Giant had expressed 
his intention of making the damsel dress his whale and 
fry his ‘ tripes, the knight declaimed : 


‘O master vile, thou mighty ill-bred Lubber ; 

Art thou not mov’d to see her wane and blubber ? 
* * a * * 
Though not to scuffle given now I'll thwart thee, 
Let Blowze thy daughter serve for shillings forty.’ 


At this moment, Merlin—in the manner of our fairy 
queens—told the audience, 


‘My Art will turn this Combat to delight 
They shall unto fantastick Musick fight,’ 


and then waved his wand, with the result that ‘the 
earth open’d and there rose up a richly adorn’d Palace, 
seeming all of Goldsmith’s workes,’ wherein ‘ Britanocles’ 
uttered some fulsome patriotic sentiments. To make 
this masque still more remarkable to modern eyes, there 
is an ‘Entry,’ consisting of a grave doctor with his men, 
namely, a Zany and a ‘ Harlekin.’ 

It is advisable here to digress for a moment in order 
to inquire how the creatures of the commedia dell’ arte 
came to be Anglicised. In the first place, too much im- 
portance should not be given to their foreign origin. 
Rightly, Lamb traced the descent of Harlequin’s wand 
from the wooden sceptre of King Lud, for the demi- 
masked, lozenge-patterned dancer of our ‘ shows, mighty 
shows’ is as directly connected with the Vice of the 
Morals and the Lords of Misrule as with the poor, 
patched Arlecchino of Bergamo. That the Italian 
troupes were known to the Elizabethans there is no 
doubt. But Harlequin was doomed to be the servant of 
wandering cheap-jacks ; Columbine, partly because her 
name was then in unwholesome disfavour, was rejected 
altogether, and only Pantaloon—unless one considers 
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the braggarts and pedants of Elizabethan drama to be 
derived from contemporary Italy instead of from ancient 
Rome—found his way at once to the stage. Passing by 
his appearance with ‘antique fairies’ in the play of 
‘Dead Man’s Fortune, we come to the time when the 
great Scaramouch’s} company was in rivalry with His 
Majesty’s Servants after the Restoration. Dryden called 
them ‘nauseous harlequins’; but they won, as well as 
the favours of the playgoers, the envy of the playwrights 
—who stole their tricks, which, indeed, still persist in 
pantomime. Our familiar schoolroom scene appears in 
a play of 1671 by Ravenscroft. The equally familiar 
haunted chamber is elaborately detailed in Mountfort’s 
hash of ‘ Dr Faustus,’ published in 1697 and acted before 
then. The trap-door exploits, that are commonly called 
‘fight scenes, began in ‘Harlequin Sheppard, whose 
scenario was published by Thurmond, the dancing-master, 
in 1724. None of these is styled pantomime—two are 
called farces, and the third a ‘ night scene ’—but panto- 
mime, as has been shown, did not wait to come into 
existence until its name was discovered. Even when the 
term did come into use, it was not ‘invented.’ It merely 
had been mislaid, for, long before that, Petronius had 
made reference to a pantomime chorus. 

With the beginning of the 18th century, the vogue 
of the ballet caused the showmen to discover that 
harlequinades entirely in dumb-show were a way to 
please the town. Their plan was to compose a ‘serious’ 
opening scene, wherein classical personages would sing 
wretched verses of the quality of this excerpt from 
Theobald’s ‘ Harlequin a Sorcerer ; or, the Loves of Pluto 
and Proserpine ’: 


‘With utmost pleasure, now I see 
The Monarch of my Heart and Me, 
No more great Pluto’sues in vain, 
No more My anger I retain,’ 


which led to the ‘comic’ scenes, advertised to contain 
‘all the Sinkings, Flyings and other decorations.’ Besides 
the actors of Harlequin, Columbine, Punch, Pierrot, 
Scaramouch, and the clown (then a simple yokel without 
special costume), there were performing dogs, strong 
men, rope-dancers, dragons, and conjurors. That the 
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mixture was incongruous is proved by a large number 
of burlesques and satires, particularly the ‘ Dunciad ’— 
but Pope's lines on ‘A fire, a jigg, a battle and a ball,’ 
are too well known to need quotation. Fielding, in his 
plays, made ‘Monsieur Pantomime’ cut a sorry figure, 
though this did not prevent him writing the best panto- 
mime, in the form of a travesty, in existence. The 
fun of ‘Tumbledown Dick; or, Phaeton in the Suds,’ 
is so good that the satire is secondary, as an excerpt 
will show. 

When the plot is taken to the country, a rustic 
remarks, ‘It begins to grow a little lighter. Then 
Aurora crosses the stage with two or three girls carry- 
ing farthing candles. This rouses a gentleman named 
Fustian ; but his friend Machine quiets him with, 


§ ‘Why will you not allow me the same lattitude that is 
allow’d all other composers of entertainments? Does not 
a dragon descend from hell in Pluto and Proserpine? Does 
not a squib represent a thunderbolt in the rape of Proserpine? 
And what are all the suns, sir, that have ever shone upon the 
stage, but candles? And if they represent the sun, I think 


they may very well represent the stars.’ 


In ‘Tom Jones,’ Fielding handles the subject rather 
more roughly. The heathen gods and heroes of the 
opening scenes, he said, were 


‘certainly the worst and dullest company into which an 
audience was ever introduced ; and, which was a secret known 
to few, were actually intended so to be, in order to contrast 
the comic part of the entertainment, and to display the tricks 
of Harlequin to the better advantage. ... The comic was 
certainly duller than anything before shown on the stage, 
and could be set off only by that superlative degree of dullness 
which composed the serious.’ 


In time there came a change in critical opinion, and 
the explanation is worth noting. During the lifetime of 
Lun, the foremost pantomimic of his day, no abuse was 
too violent for him and his creations. When he died, 
pantomime suddenly came into that favour to which 
many a novelist and essayist has referred since. The 
change is noticeable in Churchill’s satires. In ‘The 
Rosciad,’ published in 1761, he sneers at pantomime : 
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‘On one side Folly sits, by some call’d Fun, 
And on the other, his arch-patron Lun. 
Behind for liberty athirst in vain, 
Sense, helpless captive, drags the galling chain. 
Six rude mis-shapen beasts the chariot draw, 
Whom Reason loaths, and Nature never saw.’ 


Lun died in 1762. In 1763, Churchill published 
Book IV of ‘ The Ghost,’ and in this he refers to 


‘ Coxcombs, who vainly make pretence 
To something of exalted sense 
"Bove other men, and gravely wise, 
Affect those pleasures to despise, 
Which, merely to the eye confin’d, 
Bring no improvement to the mind, 
Rail at all pomp; they would not go, 
For millions to a Puppet-Shov, 
Nor can forgive the mighty crime 
Of countenancing Pantomime.’ 


As for the essayists of the 18th century, a volume 
could be published of their pleasantries; and a very 
amusing anthology it would prove. Sometimes, as in 
one issue of ‘The Adventurer,’ the humour is intentional 
—Harlequin Hercules is, according to the project of a 
correspondent, to strangle while an infant ‘a couple 
of pasteboard serpents of an enormous length, with 
internal springs and movements for the contortions,’ to 
cleanse with a whole river of pewter an Augean stable, 
‘where you will have an arrangement on each side of 
seven or eight cows’ hides stuft with straw, which the 
fancy’s eye may as easily multiply into a thousand,’ and 
to be burned to ashes in the presence of the whole 
audience, ‘if any of the fire-offices will ensure the house.’ 
Also in‘ Weekly Essays,’ Arlequin Chef D’@uvre declared 
he had 


‘a fine scene of the Tower of Babel: which, if not like the 
said Tower, hath, at least with the prospect of Stonehenge at 
Drury Lane, this to recommend itself, that it is like nothing 
else. . . . I shall throw down the Tower of Babel on the stage, 
turn the Stones whereof it was composed into Sugar Loaves 
_ which shall be eaten up by Harlequin and Scaramouch.’ 


There is, however, in another issue of ‘The Adventurer,’ 
an essay on ‘A Parallel between an Evening spent at the 
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Playhouse, and the several Stages of Life,’ the humour 
of which is unconscious. The writer, though astonished 
at the prodigies, realised that ‘the entertainment was — 
not adapted to my understanding, but to my senses; and 
my senses were indeed captivated with every object of 
delight.’ At the end came a moral. ‘The play is now 
over, the powers of the mind are exhausted, and intel- 
lectual pleasure and pain are almost at an end. The 
last stage, the stage of dotage, remains, and this is the 
pantomime of life.’ 


Various circumstances confined pantomime to dumb- 
show. In particular there were Acts of Parliament 
which, originating in theatrical jealousies, made it a 
severe offence for pantomimics to utter words except to 
music. And though these laws did not apply to Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane, those royal theatres obeyed 
them because their harlequins and clowns had to be drawn 
from the other houses. This discipline was excellent. 
Trained even more rigorously than are cinema actors 
to express themselves without words, the performers 
were forced to understand the essence of their craft. 
Naturally, those were the great days of pantomime, 
though even at the beginning of the 19th century 
the restriction was already in trifling ways ignored. 
Whereas twenty or thirty years before then a theatre 
had to close because a clown shouted ‘ Roast beef!’ the 
immunity of the patent theatres was now encouraging 
his fellows to ‘gag’ occasionally. Leigh Hunt tells us 
that Grimaldi’s talking was ‘so rare and seasonable that 
it only proved the rule by the exception.’ Yet that was 
the thin edge of the wedge. Clowns would keep on 
saying at every turn, ‘Hullo!’ or ‘Don’t!’ or ‘What do 
you mean?’ This, said Leigh Hunt, ‘only makes one 
think that the piece is partly written and nct written 
well.’ In consequence, the managers decided that their 
Christmas shows should be written, and instituted the 
change which really was the cause of the decline of 
pantomime to-day. 

The decay was at first almost imperceptible. For 
that reason, its progress can only be traced in the 
‘books of words’ or in newspaper files, and not in the 
statements of critics. Byron, as one example, sneered 
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even at ‘Mother Goose,’ and the review contributed by 
Keats to ‘ The Champion’ of ‘ Harlequin’s Vision’ is con- 
temptuous; whilst Lamb, who wrote delightfully of his 
first pantomimes as ‘all an enchantment and a dream,’ 
had nothing to say of those he might have witnessed in 
his later years. Leigh Hunt’s joy in the harlequinade is, 
however, almost unbounded. He speaks of Harlequin 
dashing ‘through the window like a swallow,’ of that 
‘hobbling old rascal’ Pantaloon and of Columbine as 
‘always the little dove who is to be protected.’ On the 
other hand, Hazlitt gives his readers the impression that, 
as a schoolboy home from the holidays, he must have 
worked out the philosophy of his Christmas amusement. 
Those authorities saw pantomime in its prime; yet the 
enthusiasm they share for it cannot compare with that 
shown by those who saw pantomime in its decline. This 
strange fact is explained when we realise that Dickens 
and Thackeray were thinking of the Christmas of their 
boyhood. ‘The delights—the ten thousand million de- 
lights of a pantomime’ were remembered by Boz when 
he thought of the show that ‘came lumbering down on 
Richardson’s waggons at fairtime’: 


‘What words can describe the deep gloom of the opening 
scene, where a crafty magician holding a young lady in 
bondage was discovered, studying an enchanted book to the 
soft music of a gong!—or in what terms can we express the 
thrill of ecstasy with which, his magic power opposed by 
superior art, we beheld the monster himself converted into 
Clown! What mattered it that the stage was three yards 
wide, and four deep ?—we never saw it.’ 


Similarly, when Thackeray just before his death was 
writing of pantomime in the ‘ Cornhill,’ it was not of the 
current performances, whose quality was causing a notice- 
able falling off in popular favour, but of a show ‘at the 
Fancy, where Grimaldi’s name was still in the bill. He 
called his imaginary entertainment, ‘ Harlequin Hamlet, 
or Daddy’s Ghost and Nunky’s Pison,’ and concluded, 
‘That Ophelia should be turned into Columbine was to 
be expected; but I confess I was a little shocked when 
Hamlet's mother became Pantaloon, and was instantly 
knocked down by Clown Claudius.’ 

From such affectionate regard pantomime passed by 
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stages into the fiercely critical gaze of champions of 
Ibsen. Mr William Archer, for one, produced a revolu- 
tion of taste, as any one can see, who cares to compare 
his writings of one Christmas with the changes made at 
Drury Lane the next. Then came Mr Bernard Shaw 
with the forcible thrust of ‘ What the pantomime actually 
does is to abuse the Christmas toleration of dullness, 
senselessness, vulgarity and extravagance to a degree 
utterly incredible by people who have never been inside 
a theatre. No doubt, denunciation was needed. No 
doubt, the making of pantomime was a craft that had 
gone awry. Yet it is not possible to agree that the ills 
would have been remedied, as these critics suggested, by 
the introduction of a literary flavour—have we not seen 
what Sir James Barrie made of a revue? 

Nevertheless, there is still enough genius in London 
to bring the past pleasures of Christmas back to the 
theatre. With Mr Granville Barker as _ producer, 
Lopokova as Columbine, Idzikovsky as Harlequin, Leslie 
Henson, a born mime, as Scaramouch, and Massine to 
design the plot, the nucleus of an exquisite amusement 
could be formed. Or do we ask of the theatre too much? 


M. WILtson DIsHER. 





Art. 3—THE ULSTER PLANTATION. 


1. An Historical Account of the Plantation in Ulster at the 
commencement of the Seventeenth Century. By Nicholas 
Pynnar. Originally printed in Harris’ ‘ Hibernica,’ 
1747, Edited by the Rev.George Hill. Belfast: McCaw, 
1877. 

2. The County of Londonderry in Three Centuries. By 
J. W. Kernohan. Belfast, 1921. 

3. The Irish Rebellion of 1641; with a History of the 
events which led wp to and succeeded it. Murray, 1921. 


Ir is singular that a whole generation of English jour- 
nalists, who have discussed the position of Ulster from 
every conceivable point of view and in accord with their 
varying political opinions, should never by sign or word 
in all these long years have evinced the slightest interest 
in the origin of this great and powerful colony. One is 
moved to the conclusion that they know nothing about 
it—an incredible supposition, if it were not for one or 
two astonishing revelations to the contrary. A leading 
Liberal journal, which has lectured and abused the 
Northern Protestants for the past ten years, recently 
published a cartoon depicting Cromwell expressing a 
pious regret that he had ever ‘discovered Ulster!’ A 
distinguished jurist and politician, formerly a strong 
supporter of Ulster, informed a crowded meeting recently 
that the Ulster Plantation was the work of Scots and 
Welsh, apparently mixing up Strongbow and James I! 
At any rate, it is tolerably obvious that the would-be 
directors of British opinion on this burning subject, 
have never even heard of Pynnar’s Survey, the Domesday 
Book of the Ulster Plantation, so ably edited by Mr 
Hill, admirably printed and readily accessible. Some- 
times these people are vaguely alluded to as of wholly 
Scottish descent. The Americans, who, fortunately for 
their country, and that, too, before the Revolutionary 
war, received about 100,000 of these hardy, industrious 
souls, invariably refer to them and to their descendants 
as Scotch-Irish, as opposed to the other Irish, a compara- 
tively modern influx. This, however, for the good 
reason that it was chiefly the Scottish Presbyterians 
who had then good cause to leave Ireland. 
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With the turbulent period, which resulted in the 
escheating and the acquisition by the Crown of the 
lands of the Earls of Tyrone and Tyrconnel, and half a 
dozen smaller chiefs, we have no concern here. It will 
be enough to say that their estates comprised the six 
counties of Donegal, Coleraine (to be re-named Derry), 
Tyrone, Fermanagh, Armagh, and Cavan. The north- 
east corner of the Province, the counties of Antrim and 
Down, were not included in the Plantation. Long 
before this time, these two counties had acquired such 
affiliation with western Scotland by natural intercourse, 
both peaceful and warlike, and by private adventure, as 
to prepare the ground for a steady stream of spontaneous 
immigration from all parts of southern Scotland. This 
wide-spread origin was fortunate, for the west-coast 
Gaels, undiluted with stiffer and more civilised elements, 
might have proved, and indeed on occasions had proved, 
as troublesome to the British Government as the Irish 
Celts they displaced. In brief, Antrim and Down may 
be fairly regarded as ethnologically Scottish colonies ; 
and with the complications of their further development 
we are not here concerned. Monaghan, too, was planted 
independently and has a little story to itself. 

In 1608, after the flight of the earls, the ground of 
the six counties, from the Crown point of view, was now, 
save the Church lands, all cleared of ownership; and the 
moment was ripe for the colonisation scheme which had 
been long in the air. There was already a swarm of 
soldiers in Ireland, who had fought through seven years 
of war in the full hopes of reward out of the confiscated 
lands. It was a period of high adventure, stimulated by 
what seemed at the time a lack of opportunities at 
home. John Smith and his companions were struggling 
with the beginnings of Virginia. |New England was 
being written up by distinguished navigators; and 
Ireland,so close at home and occupied bya mainly pastoral 
people, who seemed to the English almost savages, must, 
have had immense fascinations. Intending colonists 
this side the Channel were astir; and the old soldiers in 
Ireland, then known as servitors, were all agog and 
more than suspicious of the King. James had in fact 
harboured some fatal notion of giving large grants to 
certain Scottish nobles, who would have shipped over 
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hordes of wild western Gaels and the like, only to add 
fuel to the seething fires of Irish unrest. The Lord’ 
Deputy, Sir Arthur Chichester, the shrewdest of Crown 
officials in Ireland, and his Dublin council fully recognised 
that industrious farmers and artisans were the only 
material to carry the business through; and King 
James, having been successfully brought to heel, now 
threw himself with ardour into the project. € 

So in July 1608, a commission, accompanied by 
troops, started from Dublin on a journey of inspection 
through the six escheated counties. They were away 
for two crowded months, incidentally trying suspected 
persons, skirmishing with recalcitrant natives, and every- 
where summoning juries to give evidence on boundaries. 
They treated the country for survey purposes as virgin 
territory, for such natives as might be retained on the 
soil were to be allotted fresh lands. The country con- 
sisted of bog, forest, waste mountain and pasture land, 
and was thus scheduled. Whatever may have been its 
condition at a former period, it was at this time almost 
wholly grazing ground, and the tillage area was nearly 
negligible; while beyond a few rude houses or stone 
towers, occupied by the better sort, there were scarcely 
any substantial dwellings. 

The labours of the Commission were completed on 
Sept. 2. But the results were so imperfect that 
another expedition started immediately and returned 
late in October; and Sir John Davys, of the ready pen, 
Attorney-General, and Sir James Ley, Chief Justice, 
repaired to London with the Report to assist in per- 
fecting the scheme. Excluding the county of Derry, 
which was to pass en bloc to the London companies, the 
amount of land surveyed for settlement was, in round 
figures, 600,000 acres. It was understood that only reason- 
ably productive land was to be reckoned in this com- 
putation, since the total area of the five counties was, 
of course, many times this amount. But, making liberal 
allowance for mountains, woods, and bogs, there is yet 
a large margin unaccounted for—a problem that is met 
by the statement of competent judges, that the surveyed 
lands, by design or carelessness, were considerably under- 
estimated. 

The scheme of the Plantation which was thoroughly, 
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and in the end successfully, carried out, was as follows. 
The old Church lands, already the property of a 
Protestant Establishment, hardly yet animate, but to be 
now definitely enjoyed by Anglican bishops and clergy, 
amounted to about a tenth of the whole. Outside this, 
with exceptions to be noted later, each county, having 
been divided into six or eight baronies, was further sub- 
divided, as regards its surveyed lands, into tracts of 
2000, 1500, and 1000 acres. These were respectively 
designated Greater, Middle, and Lesser ‘ Proportions,’ the 
last being at least as numerous as the other two com- 
bined. They were to be all held on free and common 
socage. Each ‘Proportion’ carried rights on the neigh- 
bouring bogs, wastes, and. woods of timber and turf, 
rights which appear to have been so freely interpreted 
as to result eventually in largely extended ownership. 
Candidates for land had been long stirring; and Dublin, 
so Chichester reports in the summer of 1609, was full 
of strangers. These were of two classes. First in 
numbers and importance were the potential Undertakers, 
or ‘civic’ planters, English and Scottish. Secondly, 
there were the old soldiers of the late Irish wars, the 
‘servitors, who had been bitterly disappointed three 
years previously at the pardoning of the two earls and 
the resumption of their status and estates, which they 
had now so conveniently abdicated. In the third place, 
about 60,000 acres were reserved for shifted natives 
against whom nothing could be urged. These servitors 
and natives were to be mingled together in each county 
and, so far as possible, on the fringes of the planted 
country, the martial men having naturally been credited 
with a better understanding of the Irish, and otherwise 
more qualified to suppress trouble within, as well as 
without, the Plantation frontiers. 

About a fourth of the whole area surveyed was set 
apart for the servitors and natives, but generally in 
rather smaller individual parcels than the three ‘ Pro- 
portion’ rates of the Civil Plantation. This last was to 
consist of an equal number of English and Scottish 
Undertakers in each county, the object being to avert 
the danger of too much racial segregation. But, in 
order to retain the benefit for individual groups of home- 
ties in a strange and dangerous country, alternate 
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baronies or ‘ precincts, were allotted en bloc to Scots and 
English respectively. Further, encouragement was 
given for each barony to be occupied by persons from 
the same district or connexion. These little groups of 
some half-dozen Undertakers to a barony were headed 
by a leader, or ‘consort,’ who in turn drew lots for a 
choice of the said alternate barony. One or two greater 
‘Proportions’ in most counties were reserved for servitors 
or natives, and three in Cavan, for the former, as a more 
especial danger-point. 

So precise was the distribution between Scots arid 
English that in the five counties the former received 
64 ‘Proportions,’ containing 82,000 acres, the latter 62 
of 84,000 acres. Servitors and natives had 103,000 acres; 
corporate towns (to be), free schools (to be founded), and 
Trinity College, nominally 10,000 acres. The terms of 
entry to the accepted Undertakers were as follows: an 
annual payment of 5/.6s.8d.for every thousand acres, after 
the first four years; owners of Greatest Proportions to 
erect a castle of stone, surrounded by a bawne (defensive 
enclosure); owners of Middle Proportions, a castle or 
house of stone within a bawne; while for those of the 
Lesser Proportions, only a bawne, without specification 
as to house, was prescribed. These buildings had to be 
erected within a given time, ultimately extended to four 
years, while five continuous years of residence by the 
Undertaker, or a qualified representative, formed another 
very necessary condition. Lastly, one or two sureties, or 
‘cautioners,’ had to be found in each case. 

Undertakers were, furthermore, pledged to bring 
over a specified number of tenants and labourers, 
English or ‘inland’ Scots—i.e. not Highlanders, Isles- 
men, or West-Coasters—and to erect or cause them to 
erect suitable houses, ‘close to the bawne.’ They were 
not permitted to accept native tenants. One-third of 
each estate was to be sub-let under fee-farm grants, 
another third in leases of not less than forty years, 
while the remainder was available for demesne, tenants- 
at-will, and cottars. Every proprietor was to keep a 
sufficient stand of arms, and to muster and drill his 
tenantry periodically—a tolerably obvious precaution, 
with a considerable native population on their flanks, 
all bitterly outraged in sentiment and, as regards the 
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upper sort, in person or pocket. The servitors pay- 
ing 21. per 1000 acres more than the others were allowed 
to take native tenants, being obviously unable to import 
Britons, and presumably more competent to control a 
native tenantry. The servitors’ grants were generally, 
as were those to most natives, under 1000 acres. 

All this sounds like one of those paper schemes with 
which visionaries have always been wont to amuse 
themselves by drafting for potential colonies oversea. 
But this one went through, with many evasions and 
lapses, tobe sure. Yet it worked out and proved sound, 
though the massacre of 1641 made, no doubt, big breaches 
in it. If the trade restrictions of England, and still 
more the crazy policy of the Irish parliament and the 
greater northern landlords had not drained Protestant 
Ireland so severely between 1700 and 1774, Irish history 
might have been written differently. 

There was no lack of Undertakers; selection was 
easy; and many were rejected. Here is an average 
sample of the Englishmen who offered themselves and 
were mostly accepted : Dillon, of Aggardsley Park, Staffs ; 
Sir Anthony Cope, of Cope Castle; several Tuchets, of 
Lord Audley’s family; a Clare, of Stanfield Hall, Nor- 
folk; Sir T. Cornewall, of the well-known Hereford 
family ; St John, of Lydiard Tregoze, Wilts; Sir Maurice 
Berkeley, of Somerset; Sir Hugh Wirral, of Yorks; 
Bogas, of Deresham Park, Suffolk; Sir W. Harman ; Sir 
J. Mallory; Flowerdew, Blenerhassett, and Archdale, all 
of Norfolk; Sir Francis Fishe,of Bedford. Financial status 
was carefully regarded ; and in a full list all were credited 
with incomes of from 100/. to 5007. a year, such, in fact, 
as was enjoyed by substantial country squires of the 
period. A few burgesses appear, but Chichester, in a 
later dispatch, describes the Undertakers as mostly 
‘plain country-gentlemen.’ It is worth noting, too, that 
a clear majority come from East Anglia and the East 
Midlands, and that a west-country colony in Co. Cork 
had come to great grief in the preceding century. 

Here, again, are some examples of the Scottish 
applicants, equally significant: Homne, of Milne; 
Lauder, of Belhaven; Douglas, of Shott; various 
Hamiltons, of the Abercorn and other landed families ; 
Lord Ochiltree; Sir T. Boyd, of Bedley; a Stewart, of 
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Minto; Sir John Drummond, of Perthshire; ‘three 
Cunninghams, of Glengarnock; Sir Patrick McKie, 
of Laerg; Balfour, Lord Burleigh; Sir John Wishart, 
Laird of Petarro; Moneypenny (of the Fife family); 
Maclellan, Baron of Bombie; and Patrick Vans, of 
Barnbarroch. A few burghers of Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh and some private servants of King James are 
exceptions in a list from which the above is a fortuitous 
selection. There are two or three ministers among the 
Scots, and as many parsons among the English adven- 
turers. Among the servitors are such significant names 
as Wingfield, Folliott, Caulfield, Conway, Hansard, 
Perrott, Bodley, and Fettiplace, all Knights; and among 
the Captains are Atherton, Trevellian, Boddington, 
Throgmorton, Leigh, Annesley, Trevor, Fleming, Gore, 
Culme, Ackland, Devereux, Bagnall, and Daubenny. It 
seems to have been quite usual, too, for Scottish lairds 
to retain their territorial affix, after they had abandoned 
or sold their patrimony and crossed the Channel. Thus 
we find the Laird of Dunduff, the Laird of Luss, the Laird 
of Bombie, and others, registered as Ulster colonists. 
The accepted Undertakers, or their representatives, 
were mostly in Ireland by the summer and autumn of 
1610; and proclamation was made all over the six 
counties warning the natives to evacuate the ‘ propor- 
tion’ lands by May 1611. There is scarcely a sign of 
dwellings being taken into consideration. Perhaps the 
mass of them were hardly worth it. In the initial 
difficulties of the Undertakers we learn that the natives 
rendered much help; many no doubt hoped to remain 
as tenants in their own localities, possibly not realising 
the edict to the contrary. Indeed, many did so, while 
under the servitors they were mostly retained as such 
under official permission. Most of them, too, had cattle, 
which few British had as yet acquired, while such other 
necessaries as they produced could be readily sold to the 
incomers. The bulk of them, at the low rents prevailing, 
would be actually freer men under normal English 
tenancy than under the heel of their old chiefs, with 
their dues, exactions, and troops of cosherers and idle 
followers. Sentiment, however, we are told, was stronger 
than the fact of material improvement. Toa man, they 
were ready to cut the throats of the colonists. The 
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latter had need to be stout men of stout heart; and 
most of them in truth were such, as well as men of 
birth. \But the time of the natives was not yet. For, 
though there were some outbreaks in 1612-13, the real 
rising did not come till 1641. Lord Ernest Hamilton, the 
most recent and painstaking investigator of those san- 
guinary years, has computed the number of Protestant 
men, women, and children then killed to be certainly not 
less than 37,000. Those native gentry who had received 
fresh grants under the Plantation Act were further 
harassed by want of cattle, their only form of property 
being cows, which constituted the sole currency of the 
country. These, according to ancient custom, were let 
out to the lower sort of Irish at a share of their produce 
or increase. In the general unsettlement these cows had 
been frequently lost sight of by their owners, and as 
often, we are told, annexed by their hirers, whose senti- 
ment was not proof against their cupidity. 

A Crown inspection was made of the six planted 
counties, by Sir Josias Bodley, in 1615-16. His report 
was far from satisfactory ; and the Undertakers seem to 
have been warned that greater activity in fulfilling their 
contracts was expected of them. So, two years later, in 
1618-19, when Captain Pynnar was despatched on a 
similar, but more exhaustive survey, his report shows 
a great advance in development. He rode from place 
to place, through two seasons, and he describes with 
exactitude the condition of each settlement and estate 
with their occupants. It will perhaps best serve our 
limitations of both space and purpoge here not to 
analyse the whole report, but to give some examples of 
what this industrious official tells us of various districts. 

In the Scottish barony or ‘precinct’ of Clonkee 
(Cavan), for instance, is one of the few Undertakers 
allowed 3000 acres. This is the Lord Angbignie (we 
conform to the spelling of the survey throughout), who 
has sold in the meantime—for sales were allowed after | 
five years—to a man of energy, Sir James Hamilton. 
The owner has a good bawne of lime and stone, eighty 
feet square, and two flankers fifteen feet high, and within 
it a very large, strong castle of lime and stone, of five 
storeys, with four round towers for flankers, The roof is 
set up and ready to be slated. Planted on the estate are 
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eight freeholders of British birth, holding from 120 to 
480 acres apiece; eight leaseholders for three lives, with 
an average of 100 acres, and 25 cottars with small 
parcels of land and common rights; total forty-one 
families, mustering eighty men-at-arms. Adjoining is 
another Hamilton, on a Lesser Proportion (1000 acres). 
He has a stone bawne, with flanking round towers, and 
is building a four-storeyed stone house. There is also a 
village of eight houses and a water-mill, with five houses 
by it. Here are fifteen British families, freeholders, 
leaseholders, and cottars, mustering forty armed men. 
Yet another Hamilton, close by, is on the same scale 
and showing the same satisfactory conditions; while 
William Bealie, the next owner, equally up to the mark, 
completes the Precinct, throughout which Pynnar finds 
‘good tillage after the English manner ’—a by no means 
universal state of things. 

The next two Precincts, being on the border, are occu- 
pied by servitors and natives, with less uniform holdings. 
Near by, Sir Thomas Ash has bought two ‘ Lesser Propor- 
tions’ from the original patentees. He has repaired an 
old castle on one, and has a good bawne with flankers on 
the other. All his land, however, is inhabited by Irish, 
of which breach of agreement he will probably hear 
more when Pynnar reports. Captain Culme has purchased 
Lough Ranner (Ramor) from another servitor, Ridgeway, 
and has been busy building a stone bawne, sixty yards 
square and fifteen feet high, and a good house, just being 
roofed. He is going to build a town to be called Virginia, 
for which he has been granted 250 acres, and has already 
eight timber houses, occupied by English, with a school 
and a minister (his brother), afterwards Dean of St 
Patrick’s. Adjoining is one of the dispossessed O’Reillies 
(Shane), with 900 acres, who though ‘ out with Tyrone’ 
has found favour ; he dwells in ‘an Irish house,’ within 
a small bawne. Another of the same sept, close by, has 
3000 acres, on which, in a repaired castle within a bawne 
of sods, he lives with his family. Another native, 
Maurice McTelligh, holding 3000 acres, lives in a good 
Irish house inside a bawne of stone; and, between the 
two last, an English captain, Tirrell, holding 2000 acres. 
The tenantry of all the last four estates are Irish and 
‘plough by the tail, nor have any leases been granted.’ 
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Next comes an English ‘precinct,’ beginning with 
Mr John Taylor, on a ‘ Middle Proportion’ (1500 acres). 
An active pioneer, he has a castle and bawne completed, 
where he dwells with his family. He has seven free- 
holders, seven leaseholders, and ten cottars—twenty-four 
families, all English and able to furnish fifty-four 
armed men. There is also a village of fourteen houses 
and a water-mill. Thomas, son of Sir Thomas Waldron, 
marches with the above, on 2000 acres (Dromillan). A 
big stone house is just finished, where he lives with his 
mother, brother, and sisters. He has built a town of 
thirty-one houses, all inhabited by English. There are 
five freeholders, averaging 80 acres apiece, and seventeen 
leaseholders, on rather smaller holdings, with thirty-one 
cottars, on two-acre plots carrying common rights. 
John Fish, probably a son of our Bedford knight already 
mentioned, is close by, on Dromany (2000 acres), and is 
also most energetic. He has a strong bawne and castle 
for himself and family, two villages of ten stone houses 
each, and two inns (being on a main highway). There 
are here four freeholders, averaging 150 acres each, four 
lessees for their lives upon the same scale, fourteen 
lessees for terms of years, averaging 50 acres and fourteen 
cottars, providing in all sixty well-armed men. The 
adjoining estate (1500 acres) of Mr Adwick, taken up 
under a mortgage from Sir Hugh Wirral, is in a less 
satisfactory condition. A new two-storeyed house has 
been awaiting its roof for two years, and there are only 
eight freeholders and lessees planted, with no cottars and 
no stand of arms. 

Sir Stephen Butler, next door, is exceptionally well 
established, with a strong castle and bawne, two corn 
mills, a fulling mill, 41 families and 139 armed men. 
There are two hundred stand of arms in the castle, 
besides those distributed among the tenants for their 
individual defence. He and the other Undertakers of 
the Precinct are building the town of Belturbet, where 
many ‘cage houses’ are already erected and occupied by 
British, mostly tradesmen. Peter Ameas appears to be 
almost the only Devon man among the hundred and 
odd English undertakers and servitors. But he is a 
good specimen, for he has built a stone house, sixty feet 
long and three storeys high, and a village of seven houses, 
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and has sufficient English tenants to provide thirty 
armed men. Thus the methodical Pynnar plods along 
from estate to estate through the whole six counties. 
There is no occasion, even were it possible, to follow him 
further through the first five. The examples quoted 
may fairly stand for what he found and reported on ) 
generally, though there were a good many laggards. 

Only one unmistakable Border name appears, that of 
John Heron, with 2000 acres in Tyrone, though the King 
intended to, and did in fact, ship over a number of 
troublesome Border rievers, Armstrongs and others. A 
Scottish lady, Mrs Lindsay, who lived in a timbered house 
in the same county, within a bawne of sods, had planted 
the latter with a quick-set hedge. She could muster 
thirty armed men. Mr Obyns, who was very active on 
2000 acres in Co. Armagh, and founded the colony of 
Portadown, was sued successfully in court by an English 
creditor. His property was resumed by the King, a part 
of it sold, and the balance returned to him. There appear 
a great number of knights, with an occasional nobleman, 
both Scottish and English, in actual residence. Mr 
Hill, an indefatigable antiquary and genealogist, has 
traced the after-career of many of these families, and by 
his industry immensely amplified the personal details 
given by Pynnar. In many cases the names of the im- 
ported tenantry are thus supplied, and sometimes even 
those of the Irish tenants. For a certain number of 
these last seems to have been permitted even to the 
Undertakers, or at any rate winked at; and Pynnar 
found far more of them than the law prescribed. In the 
six counties, however, he reckons there are at least 8000 
men of British birth, fit to bear arms, ‘though not a 
fourth part of the land is fully inhabited.’ 

Pynnar’s account of the condition of agriculture is 
discouraging. The Scots alone as yet do much ploughing; 
and, if it were not for them, Pynnar thinks the Planta- 
tion might be in danger of scarcity. A sense of danger 
and insecurity seems still in the air, and no wonder! 
For numbers of Irish, other than those fortunate in 
getting estates or farms on the good lands, inhabited | 
the woods and wastes and not unnaturally annoyed the 
intruders to the fullest extent of their opportunities, 
which must have been abundant. These ‘ wood-kernes’ 
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seem to have been largely recruited from the hitherto 
favoured and idle class, unused to work, who by tribal 
custom had exacted personal maintenance fromthe 
peasants. The English tenants, Pynnar reports, with 
the larger holdings, and not well stocked either with 
draught or other cattle, frequently sub-let their farms 
to such Irishmen as possessed both at increased rents, 
living on the margin. Thus early the small middleman, 
later on the curse of the country, came into being, 
though not in this case of his own volition. 

The County and City of Derry was settled by the 
London companies on different lines, and apparently 
with much less exactitude and circumspection. To each 
of the City companies—the Goldsmiths, Grocers, Iron- 
mongers, Mercers, Merchant Taylors, Haberdashers, Cloth- 
workers, Vintners, Drapers, and Salters—were allocated 
3200 acres, which, as shown by a contemporary map, 
appears a patchwork of continuous blocks on the east 
side of Lough Foyle. Pynnar found some of these pro- 
perties in the hands of the Companies’ agents, others let 
to private individuals. Valentine Hartopp, for instance, 
had taken that of the Merchant Taylors for sixty-one 
years and was well established in a battlemented castle, 
with a fair church, many stone houses, and twenty-nine 
English families. The Mercers’ lands, in the hands of an 
agent, save for a strong castle and bawne, was in a quite 
undeveloped condition, and wholly occupied by Irish 
tenants. The Haberdashers’ and Clothworkers’ lands 
were lect to Sir Robert McLellan for sixty-one years. 
He had two strong castles, but on one of the estates 
nothing but Irish tenants. Lady Doddington held the 
Skinners’ land on similar terms. She had two castles, 
with a village and church adjoining each, and a good 
school, also a complete stand of arms and a personal 
household of twenty-four servants. These London agents 
and chief leaseholders had built well and substantially, 
but seemed shy of giving such English tenants as they 
had brought over the usual security in leases. 

Pynnar found the City of Londonderry surrounded 
by a ‘noble wall’ twenty-four feet high, and four battle- 
mented gates with portcullis and drawbridge. But there 
were only ninety-two small houses within it, and far 
too few inhabitants to man a quarter of the walls. 
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Contemporary opinion as to the comparative prospects of 
English and Scots is interesting, for neither nation had 
as yet done any colonising to speak of. The English, 
already great at oversea adventure, and steeped in the 
romance of new worlds, were represented by a much- 
enduring handful in Virginia, just creeping out of their 
stockades to raise their first crops of tobacco and maize. 
It was nearly two centuries before the Lowland Scot 
became in any serious sense an oversea agricultural 
settler. The colonial Scot of Ulster had long preceded 
him across the Atlantic. Pynnar and others, however, 
thought that the Scots of the Ulster Plantation would 
stand their transfer better than the English. The 
reasons were fairly obvious, for, though{ English agri- 
culture, such as it then was, was far ahead of the 
Scottish practice, the English were accustomed at home 
to comfortable conditions, the others to a frugal and 
austere existence. The change of climate, too, from, say 
Norfolk or Suffolk, to that of undeveloped, undrained 
Ulster was undoubtedly trying under pioneering con- 
ditions, while from the Western Lowlands, at any rate, 
it was no change at all. These anticipations proved on 
the whole sound, though they are concerned with an 
intricate question not here relevant, but often discussed 
by Ulster writers. One word may be said, and indeed 
has often been said, namely, that the Ulster Presbyterian 
of later days did not necessarily imply Scottish origin. 
For so many English immigrants of Puritan leanings 
would by temperament, or through intermarriage, 
prefer the Presbyterian to the Episcopal communion, as 
to cloud any racial calculations made on this basis. 

In conclusion, it may be worth noting that ten years 
later, in 1629, Charles I ordered another survey of the 
Plantation, whether with ulterior design or not we do 
not know. But his commissioners found such laxity in 
fulfilling the agreements of tenure, that the King 
resumed possession of all or nearly all the Plantation, 
restoring it to the owners, of course, on fines and a rise 
in the head-rent—a more than satisfactory procedure, no 
doubt, to a Stuart King! It can hardly have endeared 
him, however, to the Ulster colonists when the test came 
a dozen years later. 

A. G. BRADLEY. 
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Art. 4—A LITERARY SHRINE IN ITALY. 


A visitor to Florence in the old days might well have 
imagined himself transported to England. It was not 
necessary for him to travel to London and participate 
in a London season in order to see an assembly of 
members of the Upper and Lower Houses, lords and 
ladies, professors from Oxford and Cambridge, and sages 
from Edinburgh and Aberdeen. Florence had long been 
a resort of the cultured English; they were almost as 
much at home on the banks of the Arno as on the banks 
of the Thames. And the centre of English social life in 
Florence was to be found at the villa ‘ Poggio Gherardo.’ 
A distinguished English authoress is living here who was 
in touch with the social life of most of the capitals of 
Europe. I have been there many times when the peace 
of a lovely spring day rested upon the countryside. 
Fiesole looks down in commanding beauty from the 
heights; separated from Fiesole by the gentle undula- 
tions which stretch eastwards from Florence. Along the 
same mountain ridge lies Settignano; and between them, 
but nearer to Settignano, there rises the ancient crenel- 
lated castle of Poggio Gherardo. 

Within this castle, rising from amid the dull green 
of the olive-trees, and upon which the glory of the 
Middle Ages still rests, were people who knew how 
consciously to enjoy the loveliness and grandeur by 
which they were surrounded. The host, Mr James Ross, 
since dead, who, as banker, had spent many years in 
Alexandria, was one of the greatest orchid-growers in 
Europe. When [I first visited the orchid-houses at 
Poggio Gherardo in the spring of 1891 under the 
guidance of Mrs Ross, they contained 7000 orchids, 
among which were 1300 different species. The blooms 
which I saw at that time in all their living beauty in 
the orchid-houses afterwards met my gaze in the form 
of paintings; for the orchids reared by her husband 
were painted by Mrs Ross, and some 750 of these water- 
colours are now in the Herbarium at Kew. 

But the owners of this villa were no mere gardeners. 
Wanderers who had pilgrimed the world over might 
take refuge in the peaceful, olive-shaded atmosphere of 
Poggio Gherardo, over which hovers the spirit of 
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Boccaccio, and which is adorned with scenes from the 
‘Decameron.’ Mrs Ross has put forward the bold hypo- 
thesis that the poet wrote part of his ‘ Decameron’ here; 
indeed, she has had the courage to assume that he was 
not born in Paris, but in Cumignano, close to Florence. 
If that is so, the ground upon which we were standing 
had once been trodden by the feet of Boccaccio. If 
Pampinea, Fiammetta, and the other ladies and the 
three noble knights of the ‘Decameron’ ever really 
lived and told one another their tales in the days when 
‘ the plague raged in ‘the glorious city of Florence, the 
most beautiful of all the cities of Italy, they may have 
done so at Poggio Gherardo, for Boccaccio’s descrip- 
tion seems as though it had been suggested by this 
villa. The cicadas may still be heard chirping among 
the olive-trees, as in Boccaccio’s day; the green of 
meadows and gardens is still to be seen here; fresh 
water and ‘cellars with costly wines’ are still to be 
found; and ladies and gentlemen, assembled there in 
the ‘nineties, still told one another all manner of merry 
tales. 

Our hostess was descended from a line of women 
whose names belong not only to English literature, but 
are also closely connected with German literature. Mrs 
Ross’s mother was Lady Duff Gordon, and her grand- 
mother was Mrs Sarah Austin. Both mother and grand- 
mother shone by virtue of their beauty and still more by 
virtue of their intellect. The portraits of these dis- 
tinguished women hang in the drawing-room at Poggio 
Gherardo ; at the time of my first visit both had long 
lain in their graves, the one in Egyptian, the other 
in English soil. In her portrait, painted by John 
Linnell, Mrs Sarah Austin, the friend of Guizot and 
of the philosophers Cousin and Barthélemy Saint- 
Hilaire (she used to call them, in jest, her Plato and 
Aristotle), appears as a sweet, fragile being with a 
gentle expression in which a refinement of worldly 
wisdom is evident. The delicate head is supported, as 
though in meditation, on her hand; curls stray across 
her brow. It is the picture of a noble and thoughtful 
woman. After contemplating it, it is easy to under- 
stand that this woman was not only a wise helpmate to 
her husband, but also that great thinkers such as John 
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Stuart Mill, Grote, and Macaulay, gladly drew from the 
well of her unfailing intelligence. 

Beside her portrait hangs that of her daughter, Lucie 
Lady Duff Gordon, painted by Henry W. Phillips, and 
portraying a majestic, Juno-like presence, distinguished 
and calm as a statue. The great, beautiful eyes look 
dreamily out; luxuriant tresses crown the lofty brow. 
Next to this is the portrait of her daughter, our hostess, 
Mrs Ross, by Leighton. It is evident at first glance that 
the daughter has inherited her mother’s features. But 
the daughter did not appear before us merely in effigy, 
and from her lips we heard many details of the lives of 
her mother and grandmother. 

Many of the old pictures that used to adorn the 
house have since passed into other hands, but the villa 
still contains a number of drawings and water-colours 
by painters of the first rank, such as Watts and Leighton. 
Poggio Gherardo is a museum of relics, the presence of 
which inspired Mrs Ross with the idea of recalling 
- former days by means of several delightful volumes of 
reminiscences. For the paintings which were afterwards 
to beautify her home in Florence had originally come 
from Esher and Weybridge, and conjured up before our 
eyes the forms and the environment of those two 
wonderful women, our hostess’s mother and grand- 
mother. In the corridor there hangs a portrait of 
Henry Hallam, a fine head with a noble brow. From 
the walls we were greeted by the fur-clad ‘doctrinaire’ 
Guizot, by Grote the historian and Cousin the philo- 
sopher. In the drawing-room we paid our respects to 
other ancestors of our hostess, such as her great- 
grandmother, Mrs John Taylor, a matron of rosy 
countenance, who, early in the last century, gathered 
about her at her home in Norwich the flower of the 
intellectual life of Norfolk, and divided her time 
between housekeeping and literature. 

Again and again at Poggio Gherardo we turned the 
leaves of a large album, a collection of autographs such 
as is seldom to be seen. In this album not only was 
England represented, but Germany also, and that in the 
person of her greatest men. There were letters ad- 
dressed to our hostess herself and to her mother and 
grandmother, All three have done good service in the 
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propagation of German literature in England. When still 
a young girl, Mrs Ross translated into English Sybel’s 
book on the Crusades; her mother, Lady Duff Gordon, 
translated several of Niebuhr’s works and also Heine’s 
poems; by her translation of Ranke’s ‘ History of the 
Popes,’ her grandmother earned the approval of both 
Ranke and Macaulay. 

Besides this, all three women have achieved original 
work. Mrs Austin wrote a book on ‘German Life’; 
Lady Duff Gordon, ‘ Letters from the Cape’ and ‘ Letters 
from Egypt’; and Mrs Ross is the author of several 
books on Italy and of a charming volume of memoirs, 
‘Three Generations of English Women,’ in which appear 
descriptions of her great-grandmother, Mrs John Taylor, 
and of her grandmother and mother. She subsequently 
wrote sequels to this work in the two volumes ‘Early 
Days Recalled’ and ‘The Fourth Generation: Remini- 
scences.’ In these last-named books we encounter person- 
alities who moved in London political and literary 
society in the middle of last century, a society which, 
in spite of all its marked national characteristics, was 
in touch with the finest intellectual elements of Parisian 
life. Members of the Orleans family were regarded 
with kindly patronage in this circle ; and even the future 
Napoleon III was tolerated, although no more than 
tolerated. If Mrs Ross should ever have wished to visit 
the graves of her friends, or rather of the friends of 
her mother and grandmother, she would have had no 
difficulty in finding them, for many of these friends had 
been laid to rest in Westminster Abbey. 


At Poggio Gherardo there are a number of letters 
addressed to Sarah Austin by distinguished German 
men and women, which have never been published, but 
appeared to me to be of great interest. Sarah Austin 
stands out in the intellectual history of England with a 
double title to renown: first as wife to and collaborator 
with the great jurist, John Austin, and then as an author 
and translator who rejoiced in passing on to English 
readers the finest productions of the German intellect. 
There was scarcely one German poet or thinker of 
renown during the decades immediately following 
Goethe’s death with whom she had not corresponded. 
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Contemporary with Carlyle, she seems to range herself 
with that representative of Goethe in England in the 
faculty of vice-representative. In Germany, however, 
where, with her husband, she used to visit such seats of 
learning as Berlin and Bonn, she was honoured as 
representing, as it were, in her person the Muse of 
England. When she went to Germany, she assembled 
about her the first thinkers of the day, such as the 
Humboldts, Ranke, Savigny, Schleiermacher, Niebuhr, 
Bunsen, the Grimms, and such women as Ottilie 
von Goethe and Bettina von Arnim. 

By the book which appeared shortly after Goethe's 
death in 1833, ‘Characteristics of Goethe, from the 
German of Falk von Miller and Others’—a _ three- 
volume work which is really a collection of translations, 
including her own translations of Goethe—Mrs Austin 
associated herself definitely with the circle of devotees 
at Weimar. It fell now to Goethe’s daughter-in-law, 
Ottilie, the widow of Goethe’s only son, to thank her 
in the name of the illustrious departed. Ottilie, in a 
letter from Frankfurt a/M, dated Sept. 14, 1833, began 
by reciting, in excuse for her silence, a catalogue of 
woes physical and moral. She then went on: 


‘But this is becoming a kind of autobiography and cannot 
possibly interest you. I can only add: Forgive me, and 
believe that I have realised to the full what you have done 
for me. I say “done for me,” and I thank you for your 
interest in the life and works of my father-in-law and for 
all your efforts to gain him recognition in your country. No 
doubt you will agree with me that, so far as our feelings are 
concerned, the greatest benefit we women can receive is the 
advancement of the object of our love and admiration.’ 


Ottilie von Goethe had a special affection for Ireland 
and the Irish. In collaboration with an Irishman, 
Mr Des Voeux, she had translated Goethe’s ‘ Torquato 
Tasso’ into English. Hence she now wrote : 


‘ Youask me what I consider most suitable for translation. 
I think that “ Egmont,’ because of its reference to Ireland 
and the essentially Irish character of its hero, would be most 
universally understood, but I must add that I have already 
made the same suggestion to a friend. No, indeed I cannot 
advise you to raise a storm of indignation against yourself 
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by a translation of “ Wahlverwandschaften.” My English self 
was horrified at such a bold suggestion, although my German 
self appreciates the moral purposes of the book.’ 


In her correspondence with Mrs Austin, Ottilie 
reveals herself as impetuous, wild, unstable, giving full 
rein to her instinctive coquetry. Contemporaries who 
were her intimate friends have described her as one 
whose mind was governed by imagination alone, whose 
emotions knew no restraint. Such also did she appear ; 
her eyes sparkled sometimes with an uncanny but be- 
witching gleam, her cheeks burned with unsated passion. 
Hers was a wild and thwarted nature. Thus it was her 
famous father-in-law rather than her mediocre husband 
who had fallen under her fiery influence. To Goethe, the 
father, Ottilie seemed a fascinating enigma, and they 
lived together in spiritual union. To Goethe, theson, the 
comparatively insignificant son of the infinitely great 
father, she was a wife like many another. Her husband 
had no understanding for the volcanic fires glowing 
within her; Ottilie lived beside him but not with him. 
Her marriage, which was not a marriage of souls, turned 
her into a cynic; and, in the light of her own unhappy 
experience, she defined the soul of a man as a ragott 
consisting of a large portion of egoism and three times 
as much vanity, with a good slice of calculation, called 
common sense, the whole seasoned with a taste of in- 
tellect. But, far above the mists engendered by her 
experiences, she perceived the spirit of Goethe enthroned 
in sovereign magnificence. To her he was, as it were, 
the spirit of God hovering over the waters of a tumultu- 
ous world. 

After her husband’s death (1830), Ottilie continued to 
live in Goethe’s house at Weimar with her two sons 
Walther and Wolf and her youngest child, the delight- 
ful Alma. This mode of life lasted for another two 
years until the death of the great poet. Now, indeed, 
her heart was desolate. Her existence seemed to her to 
have lost its purpose. She no longer lived in the world 
but in the memory of her father-in-law ; whoever, like 
Sarah Austin, honoured him, was honoured by her, and 
the aim of her life was to contribute to his fame. 

Sarah Austin regarded all the members of the 
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Weimar circle as her affinities. The Chancellor, Fried- 
rich von Miiller, was a ‘Weimarer’ par excellence. By 
his intervention with Napoleon I, he had saved the 
threatened independence of the Grand-Duchy, and he 
also had been one of Goethe’s intimate friends. He 
wrote to Mrs Austin in April 1836 : 


‘The intelligent homage which you have paid to Goethe's 
memory, the deep comprehension of the qualities of this 
great man, with which you have made your countrymen 
better acquainted, gives you an indisputable claim to the 
gratitude and regard of all Germans, but to mine in particular, 
since you have honoured my small contributions to the study 
of Goethe’s character by binding them in the garland which 
your noble hands have dedicated to his departed spirit.’ 


He informed her of the coming publication of Ecker- 
mann’s ‘ Conversations,’ from which Goethe’s ‘inner life 
and endeavour will shine as from a faithful mirror.’ 
He enclosed in his letter an autograph of Goethe’s—‘ a 
page which will not attain its full value until the tender 
perception of such a soul as yours has endowed it with a 
peculiar interest.’ He concludes with the words: 


‘We at Weimar cannot abandon the hope that your travels 
on the Continent will lead you to our quiet valley, where 
indeed you will find not only great memories, but also a 
faithful band of worshippers, who have long desired to make 


your acquaintance in person.’ 


After the death of Goethe, the ‘Weimarer’ had, so 
far as possible, transferred their allegiance to Ottilie. 
But Ottilie’s restless spirit often drove her from Weimar. 
Vienna is also intimately connected with the name 
Goethe ; long before Vienna had erected a memorial to the 
poet, the soil of that city had received one whom Goethe 
had taken many times upon his knee, and on whose 
brow his hand had lain in benediction. Alma von 
Goethe, the granddaughter of the immortal poet, lies 
in Viennese soil. When we stand by her grave, our 
thoughts recur to her mother Ottilie, who, unable after 
Goethe’s death to endure Weimar, built her nest in 
Vienna. After a short sojourn in Frankfurt, she settled 
there in 1839; and it was there that her youngest child 
died. Henceforward clouds obscured Ottilie’s horizon. 
In 1845, in her endeavour to forget her unhappy lot, she 
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journeyed to Italy. But Italy brought her no relief. 
She visited many cities—Venice, Rome, and Naples—that 
seemed to her as woeful as her own spirit. Eventually 
she settled once more in Weimar, so as to be close to the 
remains of the great man. She died there on Oct. 26, 
1872, and was buried beside her mother in the family 
vault in the cemetery there. Thus she lies far away 
from husband August, far also from Alma, and close to 
the Olympian, from the overflowing measure of whose 
giant intellect she had quaffed so deeply. 


Sarah Austin had predeceased Ottilie by five years. 
Her literary energies had not been concentrated solely 
upon the sun of Weimar. She had gazed with pleasure 
also at other stars in the German firmament. She was 
as much at home in military Prussia as in Goethe’s be- 
laurelled province. In Weimar it was the fashion to 
squander enthusiasm in every direction and to lose sight 
of the unimportant question of the welfare of the German 
people. At Bonn, on the other hand, not only the Prussian 
but the German flag also was borne aloft; and the 
standard-bearer was Ernst Moriz Arndt, patriot, scholar, 
and poet. At Bonn, Mrs Austin became acquainted with 
the cream of the intellectual life of Prussia. She could 
no more have forgotten ‘Father Arndt’ than she could 
have failed to remember ‘ Father Rhine.’ From one of 
Arndt’s letters to her sounds the voice of ‘a good old 
German conscience. His speech was energetic and 
compact like himself; and, as he laid store by vigorous 
language, he took pleasure also in making it the object 
of his reflexions. Thus, to Sarah Austin, he writes: 

‘Bonn, the 26th of the Storm-month, 1842. 

‘You have been so kind as to write me a charming letter 
in my own language, in which the only mistake was that you 
thought yourself obliged to compliment it. This German 
language of ours is, indeed, a stubborn rascal, but you have 
learned how to ride and control the wild steed. You were so 
kind, too, as to ask for news of an old man like myself. Who 
amI? A lonely bird, a voice crying in the wilderness, which 
is heard by few and the echoes of which will soon die away 
when my grave has been made. No matter, we are building 
up the divine edifice in various ways, each according to his 
nature, and we must rejoice in the glorious work, although 
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individually we may only swarm about it like gnats or flies ; 
for it can only be given to a few immortals to leave their 
imprint upon it. If I have any merit, it is that I have had 
some understanding of the greatness of my nation and of the 
secrets of its nature and speech... .’ 


From Bonn she proceeded to Berlin. Among the 
 aecaeong women whose acquaintance she made there 

ay be mentioned Fanny Lewald. A letter from Olden- 
burg, the home of her future husband Adolph Stahr, 
betrays that sharp, masculine precision which pervaded 
Fanny’s actions. In this letter Fanny raised a protest 
against the excessively high esteem in which Grafin Ida 
Hahn-Hahn was held by Sarah Austin. The latter had 
been so biased as to compare the capricious convert, 
who had exchanged temperate Protestantism for the 
incense-laden atmosphere of Rome, with George Sand. 
A year previously, however, Fanny Lewald had ridiculed 
the Griifin’s affectations and exaggeratedly aristocratic 
bearing in an anonymous novel called ‘ Diogena.’ She 
now endeavoured to moderate Mrs Austin’s enthusiasm 
for this curious saint who combined life in society 


with mystic love. At the same time she indulged ina 
character-study of Bettina von Arnim, who at that time 
had cast her spell over the society of Berlin. 


‘Oldenburg, Feb, 13, 1848. 

‘, .. Asregards one point I am in disagreement with you, 
that is, in the comparison you draw between George Sand 
and Grifin Hahn-Hahn, whose ways lie far asunder. What- 
ever George Sand’s personal life may be, at any rate she is 
a woman capable of great and generous impulses, with a 
warm feeling for humanity and a deep understanding of 
her time and her countrymen. With such qualities as these 
one may err, but the errors of a George Sand are instructive 
and in my opinion not comparable with the allures of a 
Graifin Hahn-Hahn. Indeed, it seems to me that we should 
use our utmost endeavour not to look at people: in the mass, 
but to admit the right of every individual to follow the path 
of life suited to his peculiarities and to act as he chooses, so 
long as he does not transgress the rights of others. So I 
must admit that one of my greatest wishes is to see George 
Sand, although I have not a trace of the modern rage for 
celebrities. So little is that the case with me that, although 
I have lived for years in Berlin, I never made any attempt to 
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know Bettina until she herself called on me this autumn. 
At her first visit she remained with me more than three 
hours, and, although I disliked her restless manners, yet she 
is capable of really prophetic utterances, she is a genuine 
poet, even in conversation, and—the greatest proof of her 
worth—she has brought up her three daughters and three 
sons admirably. The sons are held up as models of energetic, 
philanthropic land-owners and adore their mother. ... She 
is a noble, kind-hearted woman, whose philanthropy is guided 
by common sense.’ 


Besides Niebuhr and Arndt, Mrs Austin made friends 
at Bonn with that connoisseur of ancient philosophies, 
Christian Augnst Brandis. The latter had an uncon- 
querable dislike for Varnhagen von Ense, husband 
of the brilliant Rahel von Varnhagen, whose niece, 
Ludmilla Assing, had just published a further collection 
of letters from the inexhaustible mass of literary gossip 
and garbage which her uncle had left behind him. 
Brandis gave vent to his feelings on this subject in the 
following letter to Mrs Austin: 

‘ March 7, 1860. 

‘A melancholy literary event has lately occurred, namely 
the appearance of Alexander von Humboldt’s letters to 
Varnhagen von Ense. Our great naturalist was weak enough 
to overestimate Varnhagen von Ense’s talent for glib delinea- 
tion, and to make this unprincipled man the recipient, in 
notes and interviews, of outbursts of bitter feeling, and to 
give him many interesting letters addressed to himself from 
highly-placed people, such as Metternich, etc., for the sake of 
the autographs. Varnhagen’s niece has now published these 
notes and letters, together with the memoranda of conversa- 
tions with Humboldt; but there can be no doubt that Varn- 
hagen had already prepared all this for publication. I hope 
this shameful work, which lays bare Humboldt’s weaknesses 
in so melancholy a form, will never be translated into 
English.’ 


Sarah Austin had also exchanged a number of letters 
with Alexander von Humboldt. This occurred when, 
after her translation of Ranke’s ‘Popes’ had met with 
such a brilliant reception, she entertained the idea of 
translating Humboldt’s ‘Ansichten der Natur’ into 
English. But, perhaps because he was a courtier, it 
seemed as though she could not feel altogether in 
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sympathy with Humboldt’s personality ; and it may have 
been for this reason that she abandoned her project, 
which cannot have greatly pleased Humboldt. Sarah 
Austin’s translations were true interpretations. The 
philosophical writer, Friedrich Wilhelm Carové, a modest 
light beside the star Humboldt, when he was so fortunate 
as to be translated into English by Sarah Austin, 
expressed his gratitude for her art in the following 
humble words: ‘I almost blushed, just as a lily of the 
valley might hang its head when it found itself placed 
in a richly gilt vase.’ 


Sarah Austin’s daughter was not unworthy of her 
mother. Twenty-two years after the death of Lady 
Duff Gordon, Mrs Ross, at the instigation of her friend, 
John Addington Symonds, published in ‘ Murray’s 
Magazine,’ under the title ‘Some Translations of Heine,’ 
translations by her mother of a number of Heine’s poems. 
She prefaced these translations by a few words in regard 
to her mother’s relations with the German poet—words 
which were based on Lady Duff Gordon’s own re- 
miniscences. These reminiscences had been written at 
the request of her friend Lord Houghton for his work 
‘Monographs, Personal and Political.’ Mrs Ross also 
refers to her mother’s acquaintance with Heine in her 
book ‘ Three Generations of English Women.’ 

It did credit to this beautiful woman that, in her 
prime, she should often have forsaken the brilliant 
society in the midst of which her life in Paris was 
passed, to visit the ‘martyr in his mattress grave,’ and 
devote many hours to him. It does credit to the invalid 
poet that, already more spirit than body as he was, he 
should have been able from that grave to captivate one 
of the loveliest women of his day. 

It was at Boulogne-sur-Mer in August 1833. Little 
Lucie Austin, a child of twelve with great brown eyes 
and beautiful hair which fell in long plaits down her 
back, was seated at the table d’héte chattering in German 
to her mother, Sarah Austin. The charming little girl 
at once attracted the notice of the pale, sickly man who 
sat beside her, the more so because she gazed up at him 
with pitying eyes. The stranger got into conversation 
with Lucie and said, jestingly: ‘When you go back to 
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England you may tell your friends that you have seen 
Heinrich Heine.’ The child looked in wonder at the 
strange man and asked: ‘And who is Heinrich Heine?’ 
This amused him greatly, and he introduced himself as a 
German poet. It was to Lucie Austin, therefore, that the 
verses in the ‘ Buch der Lieder’ were addressed ; 


‘When early in the morning 
I pass thy house, sweet child, 
I look up to your window 
And meet your glances mild. 


‘So searchingly your dark brown eyes 
My features seem to scan: 
“ Who art thou, and what ails thee, 
Thou stranger pale and wan?” 


‘IT am a German poet 
Well known in German land; 
Where the first names are written 
My own with right may stand. 


‘ And what ails me, dear maiden, 
Ails many in my land; 
Where bitterest griefs are mentioned 
My own with right may stand.’ 


Lucie and Heine spent hours chatting together on the 
pier. The child sang English ballads to him, and, in 
return, he told her gruesome tales of strange fish and 
sea-monsters, and of a queer old French fiddler who 
bathed three times a day with his black poodle, and to 
whom the water fairies brought greetings from the 
North Sea. For was not Heine on a more confidential 
footing with the sea and the fairies than any other 
German poet? And was not Heine’s ‘ Flying Dutchman’ 
the precursor of Richard Wagner’s opera of the same 
name? Little Lucie spent many delightful weeks in the 
company of the German poet, who once jestingly called 
himself the ‘Court poet of the North Sea.’ 

Eighteen years had passed since that time; Lucie had 
become a celebrated beauty and had married Sir 
Alexander C. Duff Gordon. In 1851, Lady Duff Gordon, 
then thirty years of age, came with her husband to 
Paris. She was staying at the house of her friend 
Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, and she heard by chance that: 
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Heine was living in the Rue Amsterdam close by. They 
told her the German poet had fallen on evil days, that he 
was very ill and had to contend besides with financial 
difficulties. She sent to inquire whether he still re- 
membered the little English girl to whom he had told 
such pretty fairy tales at Boulogne. He begged her to 
come and see him without delay ; and the dying poet and 
the vigorous young beauty revelled in reminiscences. It 
was with difficulty that Lady Duff Gordon controlled the 
emotion which overcame her at the sight of the poet’s 
sufferings. He lay there in his ‘mattress grave,’ which 
his descriptions have made so familiar to us; his body 
was so emaciated it seemed like that of a child; his eyes 
were closed, and his face ‘altogether like the most 
painful and wasted Ecce Homo ever painted by some old 
German painter. His spirit had obviously wholly 
survived his body. He raised his powerless eyelids with 
his thin, white fingers and exclaimed: ‘ Yes, Lucie still 
has the same great big eyes. He then asked her to 
bring her husband to see him, and expressed the hope 
that, as a woman, she was no less happy than the merry 
child had been. She replied that she was no longer so 
gay as she used to be, but that she was happy and con- 
tented, nevertheless. To which Heine remarked: ‘ That 
is delightful. It does one good to see a woman who does 
not carry about a broken heart to be mended by all sorts 
of men, as the women do in this country. They are 
not aware of what really ails them—lack of heart.’ 

A few years later, in the autumn of 1855, Lady Duff 
Gordon was again on a visit to Paris, where she stayed 
for two months. Heine meanwhile had moved to the 
Champs Elysées, and his English friend was also staying 
in that part of Paris. The beautiful woman sent him a 
message expressing her desire to see him again, where- 
upon he scrawled these words in pencil : 


“ Most revered great Britannic goddess Lucie! I sent word 
to you by the servant that I am ready to receive your 
godship on any day and at any hour convenient to you. Ne 
tardez plus & venir! Venez aujourd’hui, venez demain, venez 
souvent. Vous demeurez si prés de moi, to the poor shade in 
the Elysian Fields. Do not keep me waiting too long. I am 
sending with this the first four volumes of the French edition 
of my unhappy works. Meanwhile I await your coming and 
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am your godship’s most humble and devoted adorer, Heinrich 
Heine.’ 


Only a few minutes later his English friend was at his 
side. ‘I found him,’ she tells us, ‘still on the pile of 
mattresses on which I had left him three years before ; 
more ill he could not look, for he looked dead already, 
and wasted to a shadow. When I kissed him, his beard 
felt like swan’s down or baby’s hair, so weak had he 
grown; and his face seemed to me to have gained a 
certain beauty from pain and suffering. He was very 
affectionate to me, and said: “I have now made my 
peace with the whole world, and at last also with God, 
who sends thee to me as a beautiful angel of death. I 
shall c3 tainly soon die.”’ To which she replied: ‘ “ Poor 
poet, do you still retain such splendid illusions, that you 
transform a_ travelling Englishwoman into Azrael? 
That used not to be the case, for you always disliked 
us.”’ He answered: ‘Yes, I do not know what 
possessed me to dislike the English, and be so spiteful 
towards them ; but it really was only petulance ; I never 
hated them, indeed, I never knew them. I was only 
once in England, but knew no one, and found London 
very dreary, and the people in the streets odious. But 
England had revenged herself well; she has sent me 
most excellent friends—thyself and Milnes, that good 
Milnes, and others.” ’ * 

For two months Lady Duff Gordon visited the poet 
several times a week. Heine rejoiced even in the worst 
translations of his works, but he was extremely anxious 
to be well translated into English, He was aware of 
Lady Duff Gordon’s talent for translation, and he there- 
fore requested her to interpret his muse to the English, 
offered to make her a present of the English rights of all 
his works, gave her full powers to omit anything in the 
English edition which seemed to her unsuitable, and 
drew up a plan for a different arrangement of the poems. 
He was as eager as a child to see her set to work and to 
have her translations read to him. He sent her copies 
of all his works, and urged her to translate his ‘ Lieder’ 
into prose; but this was contrary to her feeling in the 





* «Three Generations of English Women.’ By Janet Ross, Vol. 11, pp. 
223-26, 
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matter, Nevertheless, she translated one or two of his 
poems, and when she read ‘ Almansor’ (In dem Dome zu 
Cordova) to him he was delighted with it. 

Lady Duff Gordon’s mother, who was a philosopher, 
had handed on to her daughter her emancipated views in 
regard to revealed religion; and this mental attitude 
enabled her to give a successful rendering of Heine’s 
free thought. Heine also talked sometimes of his 
religious feelings, and regretted that all manner of 
gossip had been published in regard to his having turned 
Catholic. He felt that self-contempt which always arises 
when an important step in life has been taken from 
motives of expediency and contrary to personal con- 
victions. He made the same confession in prose to his 
lovely Egeria as he had made in verse in his ‘ Testament,’ 
and to which he had given expression many times, some- 
times with mocking irony, sometimes with touching 
gravity, in his poems of that period. He took leave of 
her with the hope of seeing her again in England, 
whither he intended to go as soon as his condition made 
it possible, in order to make his peace with the people 
upon whom he had poured such biting mockery. 

Heine was prone to exaggeration, and he had 
probably overstated the case when he represented 
himself as an Anglophobe; he would have been equally 
justified in calling himself a Germanophobe. Had he 
not given full play to his caustic wit on the very subject 
of the Germans? and had he always been so mild in his 
judgment of the French? It was no great matter that, 
as a young man, he wrote from London: ‘Nothing but 
fog, smoke, porter, and Canning!’ His moods and 
opinions, even in regard to the gravest matters, were 
remarkably variable. In a letter to Heinrich Laube, he 
speaks of the February Revolution which had been 
taking place in his religious thoughts and feelings. He 
did, indeed, say evil things about John Bull, and in- 
dulged far too much in generalisations ; he who forms a 
judgment on such lines may easily fall into error. 


‘John Bull’s cast of countenance,’ he said once, ‘is as 
sharply and deeply cut as a Greek coin. Wherever you come 
across it, whether in London or Calcutta, whether in the 
person of master or servant, it is unmistakable. Wherever 
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he goes he seems like an unwieldy fact, very honest but 
cold and absolutely repellent. One cannot but remark that, 
wherever he may be and in whatever company, John Bull 
always considers himself to be the principal figure. And, 
wherever he may be, it is noticeable that his own comfort, his 
own immediate, personal comfort, is the main object of all his 
desires and activities.’ 


Heine even went so far as to say that John Bull’s 
friendship was not worth the trouble of winning, since he 
was so egotistical that an Englishman’s most exquisite 
banquet could not give nearly so much pleasure as a 
Bedouin’s handful of dates in the desert. But he adds: 
‘ Although John Bull is the coldest of friends, he is the 
safest neighbour and the most straightforward and 
generous of enemies. While he guards his own castle 
like a Pasha, he never attempts to force his way into a 
stranger’s home.’ He was capable, moreover, of the 
highest expressions of esteem when referring to 
England’s greatest men, such as his ‘friends in West- 
minster Abbey. He was a student of law at the 
University of Géttingen when the news reached him of 
the death of Byron at Missolonghi. Byron, who had 
won the esteem of Goethe also, was the more appreciated 
by Heine since the latter felt that they were akin. ‘In 
many ways,’ he writes, ‘ we must have been alike... . I 
have always felt at my ease with Byron, as-with an 
absolutely sympathetic companion’; and he adds: ‘I can 
never feel at my ease with Shakespeare; I am only too 
conscious that I am not his equal; he is the all-powerful 
minister and I am a mere underling, and I feel as 
though he might turn me out of office at any moment.’ 

To the day of his death Heine felt it as a weight upon 
his conscience that he had so often misjudged the 
English. But what will a satirist not say, even at the 
expense of truth, when he is bent on being witty? In 
face of the friendship laid at his feet by Milnes and Lady 
Duff Gordon, Heine felt that he must cast from him the 
armour of satire and do penance. But he was not to be 
permitted to carry out his intention of journeying to 
England and making his peace with the English; for 
soon after this his sufferings were at an end. 


Lady Duff Gordon’s daughter, Janet, was born on 
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Feb. 24, 1842; Mrs Ross, therefore, has entered upon her 
eighty-first year. The most distinguished men of their” 
day in England had peeped into her nursery; Macaulay 
and Kingslake had rocked her cradle; she had been fondled 
by Dickens and Hallam; she had sat on Thackeray’s 
knee while the great novelist drew many a picture 
for her amusement. It was a company of noble minds 
that gathered round the table in the house of her parents 
the Duff Gordons at Esher, and in that of her grand- 
parents the Austins at Weybridge. The English 
immortals were almost as much at their ease here as in 
their own homes. The author of ‘Vanity Fair’ was 
particular about his dinners; he knew that in these 
houses he would meet pleasant guests, such as the 
dramatist Tom Taylor and the caricaturist Doyle. But 
he felt less certain as to the quality of the roast mutton, 
and so he made sure of the latter by means of the 
following verse addressed to his hostess : 


‘A nice leg of mutton, my Lucie, 
I pray thee have ready for me; 
Have it smoking and tender and juicy, 
For no better meat can there be.’ 


Little Janet did not regard all her visitors so 
favourably as she did her merry friend Thackeray. 
Carlyle, for instance, was not so welcome. ‘The only 
visitor I cordially disliked,’ she has said of the great 
thinker, who was, besides, very cantankerous. One day 
he was discussing German literature with Lady Duff 
Gordon, who knew a great deal on the subject; but the 
sage of Chelsea was still better informed. At last he 
exclaimed : ‘ You’re just a windbag, Lucie, you're just a 
windbag !’ The little girl overheard this and reproved the 
philosopher with the words: ‘Papa always says men 
should be polite to ladies. When Janet was a girl of 
sixteen she was riding one day in Rotten Row with the 
philosopher whom, as a child, she had lectured on 
‘manners. His wide-brimmed soft felt hat fell off, and 
a workman picked it up and ran after horse and rider 
with it. He doubtless expected a reward, but the 
philosopher merely remarked, drily: ‘Thank you, my 
man. You will be able to say that you have picked up 
Thomas Carlyle’s hat.’ 
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Janet was a wilful child, and had dictated her 
decrees to many a law-giver from both the Houses of 
Parliament who frequented her parents’ house. When 
she was eighteen she excelled all other girls in Esher in 
her power of taming horses ; when she was nineteen she 
tamed the heart of Mr Ross, whom she followed overseas 
to the land of Mizraim. The friends of her mother and 
grandmother remained her friends also. She was in 
active correspondence with such men as Sir Henry Layard, 
Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, and Ferdinand de Lesseps. 
Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, who died at a great age 
towards the close of the century, had continued with the 
grandchild the sympathetic relations he had enjoyed with 
the mother and grandmother. He once wrote to Mrs 
Ross, who was always, for him, la petite niéce: ‘ When I 
came to Weybridge for the first time in 1849 I was 
received by a charming little girl who took me out into 
the garden to show me the pretty flowers which she had 
grown herself. “All my own,” she said to me with 
pride. Years afterwards, as chatelaine of Poggio 
Gherardo, la petite nice might have said ‘all my own’ 
with still greater pride when escorting her guests through 
the beautiful house and the wonderful collection of 
orchids which were her husband’s pride and joy, and 
which have now been sacrificed to the war. 

Poggio Gherardo is still the Buen-Retiro of that 
highly-cultured Englishwoman in her old age, who, 
following in the steps of her grandmother and mother, 
has herself made her mark in the literature of her 
country. How greatly the aged authoress is to be 
envied, living as she does in so wonderful and 
stimulating an environment! You need\only to step 
on to the balcony of the house, and a worl of ancient 
historical glory and a landscape of magnificent beauty 
lie before your eyes. On the right are the mountains of 
Carrara, on the left the Apennines of Vallombrosa; the 
horizon stretches out for many a mile. And in the fore- 
ground Florence is smiling in her spring-time beauty. 


SIGMUND Miinz. 
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Art. 5.—CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. 


IT may be thought presumptuous for any one who is not 
a trained lawyer to discuss the meaning of crime and 
its relation to punishment. The pleas that are often 
advanced in favour of the remission of penalty, when a 
prisoner has been convicted, seem to indicate, however, 
that there is some confusion in the public mind between 
crime and vice, or crime and sin, which ought to be 
cleared up. This is not specially the business of a lawyer, 
for it comes equally within the province of a minister of 
religion or a student of ethics. And it is only from their 
point of view that I attempt to handle the matter. 

If the only moral standard were the law of the State, 
then, indeed, there would be no distinction between vice 
and crime. Few philosophers, however, have gone so 
far as this, except perhaps Hobbes, who taught that virtue 
was the characteristic of actions in accordance with the 
law of the civil magistrate. He did not recognise sin, 
as such, for (despite his chapters on a Christian Common- 
wealth) his philosophy has no real place for divine law ; 
and he did not regard conscience as having any inde- 
pendent moral authority. On the other hand, Locke 
distinguished carefully sin, which is an offence against 
the law of God; crime, which is an offence against civil 
law ; and vice, which he defined as an offence against the 
‘law of opinion or reputation,’ 7.e. the law of society.* 
Locke’s view of moral relations commends itself nowa- 
days to few people, and I am not concerned either to 
expound or to defend it. But his threefold distinction 
of sin, vice, and crime affords a suitable starting-point 
for this discyssion. To be sure, many human actions are 
sinful, vicious, and criminal at the same time; and to 
those of us who regard the law of conscience as reflect- 
ing the law of God, vice (that is, action which conscience 
disapproves) is and must be sinful. That sin or vice is 
not always criminal, and that a criminal is not always 
a vicious person, whether we think of vice as a violation 
of the dictates of conscience, or only as conduct which 
society disapproves, are, however, propositions of high 
importance, and not always borne in mind. 





* *Essay on Human Understanding,’ 11, xxviii, 7. 
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And, first, as to sin and crime. If the State were the 
perfect expression of the Divine Will, if it were indeed 
Civitas Dei, a City of God, then doubtless crime would 
be sin and sin would be crime. An offence against God 
would be an offence against the State, and crime would 
be in all cases a sin against God. Thus, in past ages, 
heresy, that is, opinion which the Church held to be 
sinful, has been treated as criminal and therefore as 
punishable by the State. That was the principle, avowed 
or disavowed, behind the procedure of the Inquisition. 
When Louis XIV revoked the Edict of Nantes, he treated 
the Huguenots as criminals, for he made them subject 
to civic disabilities and to legal penalties. In earlier 
days, the Donatist view of the State’s duty in the sup- 
pression of erroneous belief was even more intolerant. 
And, in fact, it is only in modern times that the principle 
of liberty of conscience for individual citizens has been 
accepted by governments as a principle of statecraft. 

Not only liberty of conscience, but liberty of action 
has been conceded by the State in regard to habits 
of life which the ecclesiastical authority has declared 
to be sinful. For instance, in the 17th century, the 
Government, both in England under the Commonwealth 
and in America, was not slow to punish Sabbath break- 
ing; it was treated not only as a sin but as a crime, an 
offence against the good order of the State. Nowadays 
the State does not interfere. We still have laws on the 
Statute Book which subject a blasphemer to legal 
penalties, and I do not suggest their repeal. But when 
the blasphemer is punished, it is not for the sinfulness 
of his words, but because they tend to promote disorder 
in a Christian community ; and, even from this point of 
view, there is a growing reluctance to put the law in opera- 
tion against him, it being felt that Christian belief can be 
defended more effectively by reason than by authority. 

In short, the tendency of modern legislation has been 
to distinguish—more sharply than in former generations 
—sin from crime, and to remove sins as such from the 
category of acts that are punishable by law, provided 
that they do not directly menace the peaceful order of 
society. Law-makers are wisely alive to the danger of 
enlarging the area of crime. A recent Act of Parlia- 
ment legalised marriage with a deceased wife's sister. 
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But it did not compel the clergy of the Established 
Church to solemnise such marriages, it being recognised 
that the prohibitions of the Church may in such matters 
be at variance with the prohibitions of the law. The 
several branches of the Christian Church in these 
countries are not, indeed, agreed as to whether such 
marriages are sinful or not; but no minister of any 
Church can any longer treat them as criminal, nor are 
the clergy of the State Church allowed to treat them as 
vicious. Persons convicted of ‘open and notorious evil 
living,’ i.e. of vice, may be repelled from communion in 
the Church of England ; but it has been legally decided 
that a man who has married his deceased wife’s sister 
cannot on that account be repelled, whatever be the 
opinion of his clergyman as to the morality of his action. 
A sin is not necessarily a crime. 

Again, that vice is not necessarily criminal is recog- 
nised by everybody. A man may be punished for being 
‘drunk and disorderly’; but it is because he has been 
disorderly, not because he has drunk to excess, that he 
is subject to fine or imprisonment. If a man is in the 
habit of getting drunk at home, the habit may fairly be 
described as vicious ; but he does not become a criminal 
until his vice disturbs his neighbours. 

The law has to be altered, no doubt, from time to 
time, if a particular vice becomes so widespread as to 
become a publicmenace. Thus stringent laws have been 
placed on the Statute Book to prevent the increase of the 
cocaine habit. It is not enough to punish the unautho- 
rised sale of a dangerous drug like this; it is necessary 
to punishthe personal use of it without medical authority. 
Here is a case where vice is treated as crime; but it is 
because the vice is so pernicious to the community at 
large, and the habit so infectious, that the State is obliged, 
for purposes of self-protection, to take cognisance of it. 

In the United States, as all the world knows, a great 
experiment in legislation has recently been made, which 
forbids to any individual citizen the use of alcoholic 
drink as a beverage, the reason being that its abuse has 
brought untold mischief upon society. This novel enact- 
ment is of extraordinary interest, as it provides an illus- 
tration of that enlargement of the area of crime, which, 
as I have already said, modern jurists view with suspicion. 
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Such a policy, as in the case of cocaine, may be wise on 
occasion and in the public interest. It remains to be . 
seen whether the ill consequences of tempting people 
to break the law which forbids alcohol in any form may 
not greatly exceed the advantages of Prohibition. It is 
too soon yet to pass judgment upon the wisdom or un- 
wisdom of this remarkable legislation. All that is 
relevant here to mark is that if American jurists were 
undertaking the punishment of vice as such, rather than 
the punishment of crime, which comes within the proper 
province of law, they would be departing from the 
recognised principles of their own science, and would be 
preparing the way for a return to those older methods 
of legislation which took little account of individual 
freedom. ; 

To take another illustration, and this time from the 
Statute Book of Great Britain. ‘ Vice’ in popular speech 
connotes, or at any rate includes, illicit relations between 
the sexes. But these are not criminal per se, nor does the 
State take notice of them except in special cases, such 
as the following. If one of the persons concerned is 
married (the case directly contemplated in the Seventh 
Commandment), a wrong has been done to the innocent 
wife or husband, of which the law may take cognisance. 
Or, if violence has been used, the crime of rape has been 
committed, which the law punishes with great severity. 
Or—and this is the special case that is germane to my 
subject—the law now provides that if the woman is 
a girl under sixteen years of age, the man is guilty of 
crime. As to the ‘age of consent’ opinions differ, as the 
recent debates in Parliament showed. Many people, 
whose opinion is entitled to carry weight, have urged, and 
urged with success, that it should be a criminal offence 
for a man to have relations with a girl of fifteen years 
and eleven months, whether she be willing or not. And 
they can point to many instances of a young girl’s life 
being spoilt by the vicious selfishness of the man who 
took advantage of her. They propose, therefore, to treat 
his vice as acrime. It is pretty certain that a good deal 
of public sympathy has been enlisted on the side of this 
legislative change, because of the abhorrence which is felt 
for the man’s vice and selfishness in such a case. But it 
is not at all certain that sufficient attention has been 
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paid to the danger—now that the age of consent has been 
raised from fourteen to sixteen—of bringing a passionate 
young man, tempted it may he by a bad girl not greatly his 
junior, within the grasp of the criminal law. If he were 
reported to the police, he would be liable to arrest ; and 
the danger of blackmail, to avoid public exposure, would 
be very real. However, I am not concerned now so much 
with the rights or wrongs of this particular matter, on 
which Parliament has pronounced so recently, as with 
the general principle that vice is not necessarily crime, 
which good people do not always remember, and that the 
treatment of all vice as crime would be an intolerable 
invasion of human liberty. 

Another habit which is on the border-line between vice 
and crime, and as to which our legislative practice is some- 
what inconsistent, is the habit of gambling. I am not 
now discussing the ethics of gambling, which opens up 
difficult moral problems; but the point to be noticed is 
that the State regards public gambling as illegal, and in 
certain circumstances a gambler or a man who encourages 
his neighbours to risk their money in lotteries is treated as 
acriminal. The practice of the State as to this illustrates 
well the principle which I am trying to elucidate, viz. 
that vice does not become crime until it reaches such 
proportions as to be a direct menace to the community. 
The State does not interfere if a man gambles away his 
patrimony at cards ; but it interferes promptly—in Great 
Britain at least—if he becomes responsible for a public 
lottery.* Lotteries are recognised by the State in several 
European countries, and are regarded as a legitimate 
means of gathering money for State purposes. But they 
are now forbidden in England, because of the danger of 
encouraging the gambling habit. In Ireland, for many 
years, the law as to lotteries has been openly transgressed 
without penalty. The authorities of the Roman Catholic 
Church frequently organise lotteries for charitable 
purposes ; but, as in so many other cases, it has been a 
feature of British rule that the law is not put in motion. 
Laxity of this kind has been bad for the education of the 





* That the motive which led to the passing of the laws forbidding 
lotteries may have been the desire to protect a State monopoly, does not 


affect the argument. 
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Irish people, as it has encouraged them to think lightly of 
crime or of transgressions of the law of the State. Butit 
has probably been sanctioned because of the belief of the 
British authorities that it would do more harm than good 
to interfere. 

The question in all these cases is always the same: 
Is this action or habit directly injurious to the State? 
It is no answer to that to reply that it is a vicious action 
or habit. Society, that is, public opinion, must be trusted 
to condemn vice as such; but if you propose to invoke 
the law, you must be quite sure that the State will not 
lose more than it gains by interference, and by enlarging 
the area of crime. 

If we examine this distinction between vice and 
crime from another angle, we shall see how important 
it is, and how little understood. A criminal is not 
always a man of vicious life, and he may conceivably 
believe himself to be acting in accordance not only 
with his own conscience, but with the will of God. One 
of the greatest of crimes—the greatest, from the point 
of view of the State—is high treason. If a man is 
persuaded in his own mind that he has a mission to 
subvert the monarchy, and to establish a new system of 
government, he may take up arms with that intention. 
He, and those likeminded, may try to set up a Republic 
by force. He is, undoubtedly, a criminal, and when 
convicted of treason is liable to the severest punish- 
ment. Of what avail would it be to urge that he is a 
man of good character and of blameless conduct in his 
home or in his business? It would be quite irrelevant. 
He is punished, not for being vicious (of which he has 
not been accused), but for being a criminal who is 
dangerous to the well-being of the State as constituted 
by law. If he had succeeded in his enterprise, and had 
overthrown the State, a new order of things would have 
been established, and what was crime under the old 
order would be counted as patriotism under the new. 
But our rebel was a criminal, for all that, until he 
succeeded in abolishing the laws which he had defied. 

Take an example. The Orangemen of Ulster who 
took up arms in 1913, with the intention of resisting the 
impending decision of Parliament to give Home Rule to 
Ireland and thus to impose it upon Ulster, were, of 
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course, guilty of crime. They broke the law of the 
State, and defied the military forces of the State. They 
declared that they would break every law, if necessary, 
and they gloried in the name of rebel. There can 
be no question of the fact that every one who aided 
and abetted the illegal running of arms at Larne 
acted as a criminal, and made himself liable to punish- 
ment by the State. But equally, of course, to describe 
these men—many of them men of blameless character 
and high repute—as vicious, would be absurd. Nor 
did their clergy treat their illegal conduct as sinful ; 
on the contrary, they encouraged them to resist by force 
of arms and offered prayers for their success. Opinions 
differ as to the ethics of the Ulster resistance, and I do 
not enter into that controversy. But it provides an apt 
illustration of the thesis that crime is not the same thing 
as vice, and that a man may have amply earned punish- 
ment as a criminal], although his Church and his con- 
science may acquit him of wilful sin. 

Or, to take an illustration from another side of Irish 
politics. The assassins who murdered Sir Henry Wilson 
claimed in the dock to have been animated by the 
highest motives. One of them hinted that he believed 
himself to be doing right in ridding the world of a 
‘scourge. Both men had excellent testimonials as to 
character, and their record of war service was creditable. 
So far as the evidence went, there was nothing vicious 
in their former ways of life. But they were murderers 
by their own confession, and murder is not only a 
grievous sin (although their ill-instructed consciences 
may not have told them so), it is a crime against the 
State and against the public safety, which the State 
punishes with death. 

Here is another class of offences against the State, 
which some kind-hearted people shrink from branding as 
criminal. The strong men of military age who refused 
to take up arms at the State’s bidding, when the State 
was in peril, made a great point of their objection being 
one of conscience. They were ‘conscientious objectors,’ 
and for the most part they regarded themselves as ill- 
treated if they were punished for their failure to serve 
the State. Indeed, the tribunals set up to examine their 
case were charged specially to distinguish between 
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objectors who were really ‘ conscientious’ and those who 
pleaded conscience as a cloak for cowardice. Now the 
question of the lawfulness of bearing arms, in foro 
conscientie, is a question between a man and his Maker. 
If he thinks it sinful, he must not do it, whatever it costs 
him. But no one has accused the really ‘ conscientious 
objector,’ so far as I know, of acting sinfully. His action 
may not have been sinful at all: of that the State is not 
an infallible judge. His action was, however, none the 
less criminal ; and the best proof of this is that if the men 
of Britain had, en masse, followed his example, Britain 
would have lost the war, and the State would have 
been ruined. Liberty of conscience, as conceded by the 
State, does not imply liberty to refuse to do the State’s 
bidding and yet retain all the privileges of citizenship. 
It means that a man is not to be punished merely because 
of his private creed, his personal opinions or beliefs; but 
if those opinions or beliefs lead him to neglect his duties 
as a citizen, whereby the effectiveness of the State is 
weakened, he deserves punishment. Had the Huguenots 
refused to serve in the armies of Louis XIV, they would 
have had no just ground for complaining of the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. To whimper at punishment 
inflicted by the State, because of a wrong done to the 
State, is childish; and to do the conscientious objectors 
justice, the best of them did not whimper. But senti- 
mentalists were not slow to espouse their cause, and 
to condemn as unjust the punishment inflicted upon 
them as criminals, pleading that they were ‘not bad men.’ 
No more irrelevant plea could be put forward. They 
were punished—let it be said again—not for sin or for 
vice but for crime, and for a very grave crime. Many, 
indeed, who sacrificed all that they had in the war at 
duty’s call, believe that the conscientious objector was 
dealt with too tenderly in this country; and it is certain 
that in France or in America he would have been 
subjected to penalties much more severe than were 
adjudged his due in Great Britain. 

This leads us to notice the curious fact that, no matter 
what crime a man has been guilty of, provided that it 
has achieved notoriety, there are always to be found 
people who would have his punishment remitted. It is 
not too much to say that a large part of the trouble that 
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has come upon Ireland within the last ten years would 
have been averted, had crime been impartially and 
steadily given the punishment that was appropriate. 
I have already referred to the Ulster rebels of 1913, who 
escaped scot free. A similar thing happened in the case 
of the Sinn Feiners. The effect of solemnly condemning 
hosts of men to long terms of penal servitude for 
treason, as in 1916, and then releasing them, or allowing 
them to escape, from prison within a short period was 
demoralising to the political conscience of Irishmen. 
Either these persons did not deserve their sentences, or 
their sentences ought to have been served. The con- 
sequence of letting them all out of jail in 1917, in defer- 
ence to pleas of political opportunism, was that the 
majority of the Irish people were led to believe (as they 
still believe) that these men were not criminals at all. 
Their original offence, of rising in rebellion (and the 
same is true of the Ulster volunteers in 1913), was not 
regarded by themselves as sinful, nor by their neigh- 
bours as vicious; and when the State showed, by its 
extraordinary and irresolute clemency, that it did not 
regard them as seriously criminal, it was thus pro- 
claimed urbi et orbi that the State did not consider high 
treason to be a crime in Ireland. In view of this, it will 
be very difficult for the Free State Government to con- 
vince the Irish people that rebellion against State 
authority is deserving of punishment by the State; and 
not the least of the embarrassments by which the Irish 
Government is now hampered in its dealings with the 
Republican mutineers, is caused by the fact that the 
Irish people have been taught by their late English 
rulers that rebellion is nothing worse than a political 
eccentricity, and that punishment can generally. be 
evaded, if enough clamour is raised. 

The remission of penalty is always hazardous. Many 
years ago I had an instructive conversation on this 
subject with the captain of a training ship for the 
mercantile marine. The boys whom he had to control 
were very rough lads, some of them from criminal and 
vicious homes, and I asked the captain if he found it 
necessary to be severe in his discipline. ‘Yes and no,’ 
he said. ‘I do not like giving severe punishment, nor do 
J find it necessary. But what is essential is that the 
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punishment shall be swift and inevitable. J never let a 
boy off. If I did, they would all gamble on the chance of 
escaping punishment when detected. It is much more 
important that punishment should be certain than that 
it should be severe. The captain knew human nature 
better than many of our political leaders do, and the 
consequence of his policy was that his ship was in a 
high state of discipline, and that it was not regarded as 
a ‘hard’ ship even by the rebellious spirits under him. 

A political tragedy of two years ago shows how 
wholesome may be a consistent policy of firmness in 
dealing with crime. The late Lord Mayor of Cork, Mr 
MacSweeny, was a man much esteemed by his friends, 
and, so far as any public evidence goes, he was a man of 
blameless private life. He found himself in prison, as a 
consequence of treasonable and seditious speech. There 
was no doubt as to his crime, nor can it be denied that 
from the point of view of the State he deserved punish- 
ment. But his advisers unwisely (and wickedly) en- 
couraged him to refuse to recognise the law. He went 
on ‘hunger strike, and died—as sad a case of suicide as 
could be produced. It was a melancholy illustration of 
the lengths to which political prejudice will lead men, 
and the eulogies of Mr MacSweeny’s private life and 
religious devotion, which were put forth as a proof of 
the malice of the British Government, were as irrelevant 
as human speech can be. No one accused him of being 
a vicious man, and at any rate he showed that he was 
a brave.one. But the law must be respected, by good 
men and bad men alike, and if it is defied they must 
all pay the penalty. However, the significance of the 
whole unhappy story from the point of view of the 
State was that hunger striking practically ceased in 
British prisons. Miss Sylvia Pankhurst was candid 
enough to avow immediately that the weapon of a 
hunger strike had been rendered useless for her pur- 
poses. It was made plain that punishment could not 
be evaded by a criminal, because he, personally, did not 
regard himself as either sinful or vicious, by the simple 
procedure of refusing food while in prison. It was one 
of the few strong things that can be placed to the credit 
of the Cabinet of 1920, in respect of their Irish policy: 
and—despite the shrieks and threats of the wild Irish 
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women who protested—the action of the Government 
was not misunderstood in Ireland by the more intelligent 
of Mr MacSweeny’s political associates. It is as well 
understood in Ireland as anywhere else that if refusal to 
take food in prison were to lead to release from prison, 
there would be an end of all government, whether in 
England or Ireland, for the criminal law would be 
deprived of its sanctions. 

Probably, many of the protests against the punish- 
ment of criminals are inspired by an erroneous concep- 
tion of the purpose of punishment, from the point of 
view of the State. It is, primarily, to deter the offender 
from repeating his offence, and to deter others from 
following his bad example. Its purpose is deterrent, and 
the measure of its severity is determined, in the main, 
with this in view. Undue laxity, or weak remission of 
penalty, may serve rather to encourage crime than to 
diminish it. Let us take an instance of a simple kind. 
To poach a grouse moor is very profitable, if the poacher 
is not caught. It is a delightful and adventurous way 
of combining profit with amusement. I have known 
poachers who were charming fellows. And if the 
penalty for poaching be either very light or very un- 
certain, that is, if sentiment is allowed to prevail, poach- 
ing will undoubtedly increase, to the detriment of sport, 
to the injury of the private owner of the moor, and to 
the disadvantage of his poorer neighbours who make 
profit, directly or indirectly, out of the visitors who come 
for the game. A poacher is punished, and ought to be 
punished, sufficiently to make his sport so risky that it is 
not worth while. If penalty, or the fear of penalty, deters 
our young friend from poaching, so much the better for 
him from the moral point of view, as well as for the State 
from the point of view of the public welfare. But it 
must be insisted on, that it is not the beneficial effect on 
the poacher’s character that the State has primarily 
at heart in fining him or sending him to jail. The State 
is not concerned with the sinful aspects of his theft— 
that is the Church’s business—but with the fact that he 
has committed a crime by breaking the law. In short, 
State punishment is primarily deterrent, and only 
secondarily remedial in its purpose. 

It is a matter of grave importance that, where 
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possible, the punishment inflicted by the State should be 
such that it does not debase the criminal’s character, and 
that it should give him opportunity for amendment of 
life in future. Those who watch our convict system 
must have been gratified a few months ago when a 
criminal on being sentenced to eighteen months’ hard 
labour asked the judge to give him instead three years’ 
penal servitude, that he might have a chance of learning 
a trade, and so of living an honest life when he was 
released. The judge very wisely—if one who is not a 
lawyer may offer an opinion—granted the request; and 
the incident shows that the remedial element in State 
punishment is not ignored. Our convicts are not treated 
‘vindictively ; the State does not avenge itself upon them. 
But they are punished, for all that, primarily and chiefly 
because the State desires in the interests of the community 
to check the progress of crime, by making it dangerous 
and its consequences unpleasant. 

More, however, may be said than this about the new 
doctrine that punishment ought to be solely remedial and 
educational. This doctrine is not only politically danger- 
ous; it is ethically unsound. Certainly, the incidence of 
pain in the natural order gives no countenance toit. In 
the field of nature, defiance of her laws is always punished. 
Nature never forgives. She exacts the last farthing of 
penalty. Only the fittest, those who adapt themselves 
best to their environment, survive; the rest die. There 
is nothing remedial about that law. It is all in the 
interest of the race, but not of the individual members of 
the race who have transgressed. Were the transgressor 
not punished, the race would suffer. Now it may be said 
—it has been said-—that nature is here not our true 
guide. The individual man is an ‘end in himself, to use 
Kant’s fine phrase ; it is wrong to treat him as if his well- 
being were wholly subsidiary to the welfare of mankind 
at large. The progress of civilisation has been brought 
about, it is urged, not by following the inexorable teaching 
of nature, but by repudiating it and by substituting the 
Law of Love for the Law of Competition. And it is 
assumed in the argument that the ‘ Law of Love’ forbids 
punishment as a deterrent! Here is a grave fallacy, and 
a mischievous one. If the criminal ought to be regarded 
in virtue of the dignity of his humanity, as an ‘end in 
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himself,’ that is equally true of every one of his innocent 
neighbours. If it is argued that you have no right to 
punish him or visit him with pain in their interests, it 
may be replied with equal force that you have no right 
to punish them, by exposing them to fraud and violence, 
in his interests. And this view the law in these countries 
has always taken. The welfare of the guilty criminal is 
not overlooked ; but it is, quite properly, treated as sub- 
sidiary to the welfare of his innocent fellow-citizens. 

A study of the parental discipline of a well-ordered 
nursery would be a useful training for some of our 
sentimental philanthropists. The law of love punishes 
a naughty child, not only for his own good, but in order 
that his good little brothers and sisters may not be 
seduced into naughty ways by his bad example. To say 
that nursery discipline does not recognise punishment as 
a deterrent is nonsense, and yet the law of love is nowhere 
more tenderly and happily observed. 

The truth is that it is alaw of God that sin must, and 
ought to, issue in pain. For this there is some inscrutable 
moral necessity. To attempt to explain away this law is 
to run counter to the ethics of the Gospel. This is not 
the place to treat at length of its deeper teaching ; but 
1 will observe that the most tremendous exhibition of the 
law that sin must issue in pain, somehow and some- 
where, is to be found in the doctrine of the Atonement 
of Christ as unfolded in the New Testament and as 
expounded by the Church. If the Law of Love involves 
no more than the remission of penalty and the ignoring 
of transgression, then, at Calvary, we are faced with the 
darkest secret of human life. But I would not pursue 
this topichere. Suffice it to say that the New Testament 
gives no support to the shallow sentimentalism which 
would regard sin as no other than a mistake or a 
misfortune, and as carrying no consequence of pain in 
its wake. The Law of Forgiveness, the Gospel of Good 
Will to men, does not mean that men are not responsible 
for their acts to their neighbours as well as to God. As 
in the Divine Order sin issues in pain, so does crime ‘issue 
in punishment in any society whose laws reflect the laws 
of nature and, so far as we understand it, the law of God. 


J. H. BERNARD. 
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Art. 6—THE OLD AND THE NEW DIPLOMACY. 


1. Old Diplomacy and New, from Salisbury to Lloyd 
George (1876-1922). By A. L. Kennedy. With an 
Introduction by Sir Valentine Chirol. Murray, 1922. 

2. A History of European Diplomacy, 1815-1914. By 
R. B. Mowat. Arnold, 1922. 


A RECENTLY adopted habit of speech suggests a contrast 
between the old diplomacy and the new. It is well that 
we should ask ourselves exactly what we mean by this 
distinction, and how far the antithesis exists or ought 
to exist. That the manner in which foreign relations 
have recently been conducted, in this country at any 
rate, has been a new departure, there can be little doubt ; 
but it is not certain that its significance has been under- 
stood by the majority for whom, in the pre-war period, 
foreign affairs had only a secondary interest. Nor need 
we assume that recent manifestations have been more 
than a transitory divergence from the normal course, 
such as may periodically occur when a statesman with 
the self-confidence of genius directs the helm of state. 
Though the distinction has only obtained currency in 
the last two years there had been many new develop- 
ments in the province of diplomacy long before the war. 
An older diplomacy in which dynastic issues, traditional 
ambitions and animosities played a part, which was 
mainly concerned in Europe with the balance of power, 
may be said to have ended with the Congress of Berlin 
in 1878, which marked the close of an epoch. The 
importance of Colonial questions has only comparatively 
lately engaged diplomatic attention. The vast and 
increasing influence of the United States, and a growing, 
if not openly avowed, tendency there to recognise the 
impossibility of standing aloof from external issues, 
together with the rise to power of Japan and its con- 
sequent effect on interests and issues in the Far East, 
introduced factors unknown to an older diplomacy, the 
horizons of which became vastly enlarged. The im- 
mediate occupation of diplomacy with economic and 
commercial questions has been also a comparatively 
recent innovation, of which Germany was the first 
country to take advantage. Great Britain’s constitu- 
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tional conservatism was much slower to utilise the diplo- 
matic agency for economic expansion, and even in recent 
years experience has shown with what difficulty a 
reluctant Treasury can be induced to provide the adequate 
machinery which, regarded in the terms of insurance on 
our immense foreign trade, would represent an infini- 
tesimal premium. Finally, the fourteen points of 
President Wilson may be said to have heralded a new 
departure in diplomacy, even if the States which accepted 
them displayed a good deal of the astuteness imputed to 
the old system in evading their provisions. But it is not 
these developments which are contemplated by the 
popular label of ‘ the new diplomacy.’ 

There was, no doubt, a time when a vague impression 
prevailed that missions abroad were chiefly concerned 
with plot and counterplot, with webs of intrigue woven 
in the mysterious atmosphere of exclusive coteries 
enigmatically referred to as diplomatic circles or the 
chancelleries. As a nation we cling to tradition, and the 
average man has probably retained some suspicion that 
until recently a number of gentlemen were continuously 
occupied abroad in applying to international questions 
the counsels and stratagems of Machiavelli. Mr Kennedy, 
in his extremely able book, the work of an exceptionally 
shrewd and impartial observer, who has enjoyed unusual 
opportunities, and so makes what he has to say in- 
dispensable to all who desire to grasp synthetically the 
historic evolution of the last half-century, has pointed 
out the fallacy of the Machiavellian fable, which, as 
regards British diplomatists, he considers to have been 
sedulously fostered by German suggestion. Germany 
was perhaps not exclusively responsible for an imputa- 
tion which, however unjustified, could hardly have been 
plausibly advanced against a service which was not well- 
informed and efficient. In ages when other standards 
of conduct prevailed, British representatives abroad may 
have played a hand in the game of tripping up a rival, 
or of misleading an adversary in order to conceal a 
design advantageous to their country’s interest. Devices 
used by the agents of other states in the Balkans which 
cannot be too severely condemned have been revealed 
within recent memory; but it savours of self-righteous- 
ness and is hardly fair to refer to such practices as 
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‘continental diplomacy.’ Mr Kennedy is, however, un- 
doubtedly right in describing the overwhelming majority 
of British representatives for many years past as simple 
and direct men of honour. Intriguers were invariably 
mistrusted in the British service. ‘Edward Malet,’ said 
Bismarck of an ambassador of the old school trained 
under Lord Lyons, ‘could not tell a lie, not even a 
political one.’ And in political lies Bismarck was himself 
an adept. If, as Sir Valentine Chirol suggests, he is to 
be credited with having introduced into diplomacy une 
franchise qui frise la brutalité, the phrase is incomplete 
without the addition ‘ quand la franchise me convient.’ 
Generally speaking, the public view would seem to be 
that the ‘old diplomacy’ signifies the method of con- 
ducting international relations through accredited agents, 
experienced in the mentality and traditions of foreign 
countries, controlled by a Secretary of State at the head 
of a department of experts, as contrasted with the 
system which has prevailed since 1919, under which con- 
ferences of Ministers, not necessarily those of Foreign 
Affairs, and special commissions have largely taken over 
the management of these relations. A further develop- 
ment in this country has been the frequent substitution 
of unofficial advisers, and of a Cabinet Secretariat for 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in dealing with important 
international issues. The old diplomacy has been criti- 
cised for having worked in secret, while openness and 
publicity are imputed to the credit of the new. How 
far the publicity for which approval is claimed has really 
prevailed in recent international discussions is open to 
some question, as it also is whether pending negotiations 
have not at times been prejudiced, and the position of 
the negotiator weakened by partially informed con- 
troversy in the press, or on the platform, regarding the 
points actually at issue. At the same time, the value of 
public opinion as a support to the negotiator in many 
cases cannot be ignored. The weight of British opinion 
behind the Ministers who were in sympathy with the 
cause was an important factor in the solution of the 
Italian problem in the middle of the last century, and 
its value was demonstrated in recent days when the 
renewal of the Treaty with Japan was under considera- 
tion. An inereasing public interest in foreign questions 
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makes it inevitable as well as desirable that there should 
be less exclusiveness, and Mr Kennedy’s moderate and 
sound recommendations in this sense are fully justified. 
The occasions when publicity as to the progress of nego- 
tiations is undesirable must be left to the discretion of 
the expert, who is best able to gauge the effect which 
publication would be likely to have in attracting other 
elements into the arena or compromising collateral 
interests. 

In the two volumes under review the new methods of 
diplomacy stand condemned, implicitly or directly. The 
old diplomacy is rehabilitated, though various reforms 
and adaptations are recommended, some of which have 
as a matter of fact already been recognised and adopted. 
There are moments in the story of the world when any 
diplomacy is impotent before the fixed determination to 
war of certain ambitions. In our own case, at any rate, 
it can be claimed for the old diplomacy that it steered 
us successfully through many dangerous shoals and kept 
us clear of serious international complications over a 
period of sixty years. Mr Lloyd George never wearies 
of reminding us that the old diplomacy ‘landed us in 
war in 1914.’ No charge could be more unjust. The old 
diplomacy, which had for a long time previously amply 
warned those with whom decisions lay of the impending 
danger, struggled manfully to the last to find a solution 
for the crisis which the will to war of other elements 
made it impossible to avert. The task of diplomacy was 
ended when the national honour was engaged by a 
defiance which could not be tolerated without incurring 
the contempt of posterity. ‘The old trained diplomacy,’ 
Mr Mowat concludes, after his review of the last century, 
‘did magnificently.’ But he recognises that in the future 
it will need reinforcement by outside help, and this he 
looks to find in the co-operation of the League of Nations. 
Mr Kennedy’s judgments, as they emerge from a careful 
study of an exceptionally able book, are practically the 
same, and he does not hesitate to pronounce that our 
diplomacy has lost prestige since the war. 

To the question whether a balance of advantage lies 
with the old methods or with the new an answer does 
not seem difficult to find. At exceptional moments when 
it may be possible to avert the calamity of war by direct 
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discussion and mediation, or to promote an acceptable 
settlement after the grave issue of war, conferences in 
which the chief or leading representatives of the various 
states interested take a direct part will be, as they have 
always been, indispensable. Diplomacy by conference is 
no new discovery, as those who claim to see in it a 
panacea for international difficulties appear to claim. 
But the cases proper for its application occur but rarely. 
In other respects advantage would appear to lie in 
leaving the management of foreign affairs to the expert 
who has been trained by life-long experience to deal 
with such matters. It is he who is best able to advise 
on the correlation of the actual question of the moment 
with a number of other issues, the interdependence of 
which may not always be apparent to the politician, whom 
the interests of the internal situation rather incline 
to an opportunist solution. He will have studied the 
mentality of other nations and be in a better position to 
decide whether the obstacle confronting him is sub- 
stantial, or how far its shadow has been artificially 
extended for ulterior purposes. He will know, if he is 
not quite unfit for his position, whether it is opportune 
or inopportune to ventilate certain proposals at given 
moments, whether the political atmosphere in another 
country is favourable for their acceptance or the reverse. 
He will,’by his familiarity with the temperaments and 
the national susceptibilities of his fellow negotiators, 
best appreciate the manner and form in which certain 
questions should be approached. His training will have 
taught him to betray no gesture of impatience, and he 
will be on his guard against using words which may 
offend. There is a certain unplastic element in the 
British character which can only be modified by long 
association with the people of other countries, and it 
is desirable that the senior officials of our Foreign Office 
should have served at several posts abroad before being 
entrusted with high responsibilities. The successful 
handling of foreign relations, notably with Latin peoples 
and still more so with Orientals, is experts’ business, and 
demands experience and special education no less than 
any art or other function of human activity. Corre- 
spondence in the newspapers has called attention to the 
striking contrast hetween the terms of the Treaty of Paris 
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in 1815, under the wise guidance of Lord Castlereagh 
and the Duke of Wellington, and those of the Treaty of 
Versailles. When the millennium comes; when there 
are no more rival international interests and men have 
no longer reason to be other than frank and sincere, 
there will be no more need for professional diplomatists. 

How often in recent times after conferences have 
broken up with the assurance that agreement has been 
reached, and with the publication of a formula to which 
the several parties have consented, have we learned a few 
weeks later that divergences have arisen as to the inter- 
pretation of the formula! It is then discovered that in 
essentials there has been no real agreement. A further 
conference has to assemble to discuss the interpretation, 
and action is once more postponed. The principals 
engaged in the new diplomacy, rarely endowed with the 
gift of tongues and, therefore, at a disadvantage in being 
only able to appreciate at second hand the position 
adopted by their fellow negotiators, not moreover accus- 
tomed as were the old trained representatives to weigh 
the import of words and phrases with precision before 
accepting them, are found only to have agreed not to 
disagree, until their apparent agreement is put to the 
test. Being themselves often those with whom ultimate 
decision, rests there is no higher court of appeal. They 
cannot disavow themselves, and a strained situation 
ensues in which each is disposed to doubt the good faith 
of the other. The international situation has thus 
repeatedly only degenerated as a result of diplomacy by 
conference, of which the disadvantages were never more 
clearly demonstrated than at Genoa 

The man on the spot is not always impeccable. But 
the Foreign Office has means at its disposal for con- 
trolling information and comparing it with that received 
from other sources. Mr Kennedy suggests that the last 
British Ambassador but one before the war at Berlin had 
fallen unduly under the spell of a personal relation with 
the Sovereign which limited his range of view, and lays 
stress on the danger that diplomatists, if left too long at 
the same post, may be influenced by the outlook prevail- 
ing there. He does not refer to the many monitions in 
a very opposite sense which came from other observers 
in the German empire. The diplomatist de carriére has, 
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however, no reason to complain of his impartial judg- 
ment, for he cites a number of important cases in which 
the man on the spot was right, but was overruled by 
the political plenipotentiary who superseded him. He 
reminds us how Lord Salisbury at the Constantinople 
Conference on Balkan affairs in 1876 was cleverly drawn 
into the Russian net by Ignatieff; while Sir Henry 
Elliot, who though the Queen's Ambassador became his 
junior, had a clearer perception of the situation and 
realised that to urge unacceptable demands on the Turk 
could only end, as it did, in war. The senior plenipo- 
tentiary, who was serving his novitiate in foreign affairs, 
reported the Ambassador, who looked at facts as they 
were, to be pro-Turk and suggested his recall, which was 
probably only deferred because the Russians had also 
urged it. But when the ill-starred conference broke 
down, as Elliot had foreseen, it was the Ambassador 
who, in appearance at any rate, was made responsible by 
his transfer to another post.* Again, when Salisbury 
made the historic error of judgment, which he after- 
wards frankly admitted, in propounding in his famous 
circular the views which eventually won the day at the 
Congress of Berlin, it was the professional diplomatist 
who, with a clearer diagnosis of the future, uttered the 
note of warning. Lord Lyons at Paris, in 1878, pointed 
out the mistake of bolstering up the Turk in the areas 
which he had renounced under the Treaty of San Stefano, 
and foresaw that Russia was destined to become the 
national enemy of the principalities erected there. Again 
and again in the volume of this acute and unprejudiced 
observer, it is shown how much sounder were the views 
of the professional diplomatist than the empirical con- 
clusions of agents entrusted with special missions who 
superseded them. Our representatives abroad may have 
occasionally misjudged a situation, and the Foreign 
Office may in times past have been open to criticism for 
taking too indulgent a view of inefficiency. But the 
majority of them would have little to fear from the 
publication of archives which would reveal how ample has 
been the information at the disposal of the authorities. 


* New light is thrown upon this incident by the publication last year 
of ‘Some Revolutions and Other Diplomatic Experiences,’ by the late Sir 
Henry Elliot. 
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While the principle, which has been adopted in recent 
times, of passing the junior members of the service 
through as many posts as possible is certainly sound, it 
would be a mistake to press too hard the suggestion 
made by Mr Kennedy that diplomatists if they remain 
long at the same post tend unconsciously to assimilate 
the outlook of the country in which they reside. An 
essential, indeed one of the most essential duties of the 
representative abroad is to make clear to the Govern- 
ment at home the mentality of the people among whom 
he has been sent to reside. He has to point out how a 
certain temperament, tradition, and habit of mind, as 
well as local conditions, transitory or progressive, must 
lead that people to approach certain questions from a 
particular point of view and almost inevitably to act in 
a certain manner at a given moment. It is his task to 
appreciate all these factors, and in the interest of good 
relations sympathetically to invite favourable considera- 
tion for legitimate aspirations which do not conflict with 
the interests of his own country. In the main he should 
be an efficient interpreter of the spirit of the country in 
which he is posted. It rests with the controlling depart- 
ment to balance his reports against those submitted from 
other quarters and take decisions accordingly. 

To apprehend the mentality of other nations is no 
easy task. It demands imagination, tolerance, the 
elimination of prejudice, and especially experience. 
Heads of missions do not arrive at their highest utility 
until they have resided some time in a country and have 
made touch with all sorts and conditions of men. 

The soundness of Mr Kennedy’s general conclusions 
regarding the chiefs whose direction of foreign policy is 
reviewed in his volume cannot fail to impress those who, 
like the present writer, have served under them all. 
He rightly attaches great importance to continuity, the 
absence of which was conspicuous in the alternating 
attitude of Conservative and Liberal administrations up 
to the early eighties. Lord Rosebery is entitled to the 
credit of breaking a’ bad tradition by his pronouncement 
in favour of continuity. The principle was followed by 
his successors, and Sir Edward Grey’s declaration of his 
intention to maintain the policy of Lord Lansdowne no 
doubt facilitated the rapprochement with Russia in 1907. 
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Such continuity connotes a loyal understanding among 
politicians to exclude foreign affairs as far as possible 
from party warfare, and not light-heartedly to seek a 
personal advantage by using in opposition language 
which foreshadows a reversal of engines when they 
succeed to responsibility. We are reminded how, in 
1880, for party purposes Mr Gladstone denounced Austria 
in such unmeasured terms in his Midlothian campaign, 
that he was on accession to office confronted with the 
humiliating obligation of offering ‘explanations to the 
Austro-Hungarian Ambassador. Quite recently we have 
had a conspicuous example of the inopportune in violent 
denunciations of Turkey and the menace of the crusading 
sword on the eve of aconference in which the Turks were 
about to take part. ‘Self-elimination in the service of 
his country,’ as Mr Kennedy well puts it, which is one 
of the duties the diplomatist not less than the soldier 
has to learn, does not always seem to be regarded as an 
obligation by the politician. 

For that reason it is all the more welcome to find 
that Mr Kennedy does ijustice to the eminent services of 
Lord Lansdowne during his tenure of the Foreign Office, 
to his willing acceptance of responsibility, and his readi- 
ness to subordinate any consideration of personal success 
to disinterested public duty. The account given of the 
genesis and establishment of the entente with France 
could not be improved as a brief and lucid exposition. 
Excellent, also, is the summary of events leading up to 
the entry of Italy into the war and the justification of Sir 
Edward Grey for accepting the pact of London. Much 
useful light is also thrown on the Bulgarian imbroglio. 

Mr Mowat is less concerned with the personal apprecia- 
tions which add so much to the interest of Mr Kennedy's 
book. A volume of 300 pages covering a whole century 
of European diplomacy must necessarily be rather in 
the nature of a handbook for those seeking political educa- 
tion. Carefully compiled from documentary evidence 
and written as he claims it to be without partisan- 
ship, it will be very useful to students of recent history. 
The chapters dealing with the Union of Germany, the 
rise of Prussia, and the foundation and expansion of 
the German Empire are particularly valuable. Many 
important matters, such as the Egyptian question, which 

F 2 
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has on several occasions reacted strongly on European 
diplomacy, are inevitably dealt with in a very summary 
manner. But the exigencies of compression do not 
justify the statement that the reconquest of the Soudan, 
which though completed in 1898 began in 1896, was 
undertaken when or because ‘the political and economic 
conditions of Egypt, under Lord Cromer’s guidance, had 
been rendered sufficiently stable to admit of a fresh effort 
at expansion.’ It had not been Cromer’s intention even 
to contemplate the recovery'of the Soudan until after 
the Nile reservoirs had been constructed and new lands 
brought under irrigation, the revenue derived from 
which would have enabled the Egyptian army to be 
increased and the railway to be prolonged from Luxor 
to the desert frontier. But the Italian disasters in 
Abyssinia precipitated action, and it was in execution 
of categorical instructions from London that an advance 
was initiated which could not be arrested until Khartoum 
had been retaken. 

The Fashoda incident which followed the reconquest 
is more fully dealt with by Mr Kennedy, who has 
evidently desired to do justice to both parties concerned. 
This is the proper spirit in which to approach such a 
delicate question, but he carries impartiality too far in 
laying down that the French case was logically as good 
as the British. To appreciate justly their respective 
merits the story must be carried further back even than 
1895. The French Government had in 1894, when con- 
testing the validity of the Anglo-Congolese agreement, 
under which certain areas including the Bahr el Ghazal 
region claimed for the British-Egyptian sphere were to 
be leased to the Congo Free State, based their chief 
argument on the alleged infringement by such a lease of 
the rights of the Sultan and the Khedive. The recogni- 
tion of these rights in the terms of the lease was 
described as perfunctory, and the French Government 
insisted that the Khedivial Government had constantly 
affirmed its desire to re-establish its authority over the 
Soudan. A similar pretext had been urged in 1892, when 
a proposal of the Congo Government to divide the Bahr 
el Ghazal with France was rejected. As soon, however, 
as it had been definitely ascertained that Captain 
Marchand, whose instructions were by hoisting the flag 
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to give the French Congo colony an outlet to the Nile, 
had actually arrived at Fashoda, the stock argument 
which had served over a number of years to preserve 
the equatorial provinces from rival occupation was 
dropped and those very rights of Egypt were called in 
question. The French Ambassador in London then 
protested to Lord Salisbury that it was going rather far 
to vindicate perpetuity for the rights of Egypt over 
territories which had only belonged to her at most for 
three or four years. 

Nor is it quite accurate to say that the French Govern- 
ment had simultaneously equipped an expedition under 
an Orleans Prince to start from Abyssinia and penetrate 
to Fashoda from the east. The expedition in question 
was conducted by MM. Clochette and de Bonchamps. 
Prince Henry of Orleans, a suggestion for whose co- 
operation from the east had already been made to the 
French Government by Colonel Monteil in 1894, went, it 
is true, to Abyssinia in the spring of 1897, apparently 
with the intention of joining Clochette. But whether 
because the French Government did not desire his co- 
operation or for other unexplained reasons, he did not 


accompany the expedition,‘and returned to Jibouti. The 
hostility of the Southern Abyssinians, to which the failure 
of the design is attributed, was perhaps not altogether 


spontaneous. There is still something to be written to 
complete the story of Fashoda. 

It might also be contested whether Mr Kennedy is 
justified, when enumerating the concrete results of 
Sir E. Grey’s judicious handling of certain diplomatic 
issues in the early days of the war, in claiming that it 
prevented Sweden from joining our enemies ‘as she 
seemed inclined to do in the summer of 1915.’ There 
were many elements in Sweden which aggressively 
proclaimed their German sympathies, but the mass of 
the people was not Germanophil, nor other than friendly 
to the cause of the Allies. There is also reason to believe 
that Germany regarded the neutrality of Sweden as 
being to her own advantage. : 

Attention has been drawn to these points, because 
the two former, at any rate, refer to matters within the 
range of the present writer’s experience, and they may 
merit revision in a work of unquestionable value, which 
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deserves to be carefully studied by all who wish to form 
a clear and sequent appreciation of the foreign relations 
of Great Britain during the last ten decades. They will 
find in it no hesitating answer to the question implicitly 
posed by contrasting the old and the new diplomacy. 
The new era presents for diplomacy tasks of greater 
complication and difficulty than it has ever had to deal 
with. The difficulty is not lessened by the increase of 
groups and parties with leaders, and press combinations 
with spokesmen who, however small their experience, 
appeal to the public ear with quick and easy methods 
for solving problems, political, military, or diplomatic, 
which have taxed the highest abilities of experts in all 
countries at all times. A good many years have passed 
since the late Lord Salisbury likened the work of the 
Foreign Office to that of bees in a glass hive. We shall 
not advance matters by illuminating the hive electrically. 
Not altogether unassociated with publicity, because of 
the opportunities afforded thereby, is a new factor 
unknown to the old diplomacy which first revealed 
its influence in the late war. The insidious weapon of 
propaganda has been, and will probably be more and 
more used to create currents of opinion in certain 
quarters in order to promote specific aims. Constant 
vigilance, intelligent observation, and perception of the 
forces at work in other countries will be necessary to 
estimate real values, to detect the sources of inspiration, 
and, if possible, to counter them. The peace and pros- 
perity of the world will in the future, even more than in 
the past, depend on the manner in which international 
questions are handled. In the foregoing article the 
endeavour has been made to indicate some of the 
reasons for our conviction that few careers demand a 
longer, a more special and indispensable training than 
that of those who are called upon to conduct negotiations 
and preserve relations of harmony with other nations. 
Mr Kennedy’s and Mr. Mowat’s books appear at a most 
opportune moment, and we can but hope that politicians 
and journalists, and all who exercise any influence on 
public opinion, will give full and careful study to the 
subject in the light of the information which they 


contain, 
RENNELL Ropp, 
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Art. 7—THE ‘TIMES’; FROM DELANE TO NORTH- 
CLIFFE. ~ 


WHEN Lord Northcliffe died on the 13th of last August, 
the event was recognised everywhere, at home and 
abroad, as one of national importance. For the first 
time in history, a memorial service in honour of a 
‘newspaper man’ was held in Westminster Abbey, and 
as the body was borne from the church to the cemetery, 
the streets on either side of the long route were lined 
with respectful crowds, larger than would be witnessed 
at the funeral of any statesman, except perhaps one, or 
of any of the heroes of the war. It was natural, of 
course, that the newspapers for days afterwards should 
be filled with obituaries and criticisms; all journalists 
had something to say, adoring, friendly, critical, or 
hostile, about the man who had in five-and-twenty 
years effected a revolution in their business. For this, 
undoubtedly, is what Lord Northcliffe did. Gifted with 
genius of a particular kind, he saw quite early in life 
that genius, if it was to succeed, must possess three gifts 
—the gift of seeing what the occasion requires, the gift 
of seizing the means for realising it, and the gift of 
practical energy for carrying it through. He came into 
the ‘busy, curious, thirsty’ world of London—a world 
into which some hundreds of thousands of girls and boys 
were annually turned out of the Board Schools, able to 
read, and anxious for ‘news.’ To satisfy them, he started 
‘Answers, and from its success went on, till, to satisfy 
these children’s fathers and a vast generation which 
longed to hear all that could be told of sport, pleasure, 
crime, with whatever politics might appeal to their 
pockets or their passions, he founded the ‘ Daily Mail.’ 
Fortune lavished her smiles upon him, till the day came, 
in 1908, when he acquired the chief control of the ‘ Times.’ 
Why not? Did he not deserve the pre-eminence? He 
had called a new world into existence, and had made 
‘the newspaper’ a daily necessity for millions. . It was a 
transformation that went very deep, and for the under- 
standing of it we can propose no better way than by 
surveying, in some detail, the history of the ‘Times’ 
during the last fifty or sixty years, from the days of the 
great editor Delane down to the present hour. 
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Just 150 years ago, Dr. Johnson declared that ‘know- 
ledge is diffused among our people by the newspapers.’ 
Insignificant as they were from our modern point of 
view, he had some reason for calling them ‘rivulets of 
intelligence’; and indeed we know as a fact that eleven 
millions of copies were sold in England in 1767. To- 
wards the end of the century, their growth was stopped 
by Revolution, War, and Repression, but after Waterloo 
they began to increase, throughout the civilised world, 
far more rapidly than population. While the latter was 
doubling, the newspapers were multiplied fourfold or 
more, and their circulation grew more swiftly still. In 
1828, those in the United Kingdom numbered 483, in 1886 
they reached 1,260, in 1900 no less than 2,902. France 
and Germany showed a like increase, while in the United 
States, that forcing-house of publicity, the number of 
newspapers at that last date had reached the amazing 
number of 15,904. As to the increase of circulation, the 
figures relating to the ‘Times’ are significant, though 
indeed they mark a far more rapid growth than could 
be claimed by any of its contemporaries. Founded in 
1785, just thirteen years after the date of Johnson's 
remark, the paper had for thirty years to fight hard for 
its existence against Government persecution and other 
obstacles, but it prevailed, thanks to the mechanical 
ability, the courage, and the cleverness of the first two 
Walters, father and son. In 1815, its circulation was 
5,000 ; in 1834, 10,000; in 1840, 18,500; and finally in 1854, 
over 51,000. 

The last date brings us well into the era of John 
Walter III, and his editor, John Thaddeus Delane. In 
1840, Delane had left Oxford and taken a subordinate 
position in the ‘Times’ office under Thomas Barnes, 
attending the debates in Parliament, frequenting the 
theatre, and getting to know something about the great 
world and everything about the paper. Barnes, who 
had been a Christ’s Hospital boy and afterwards a close 
friend of Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, and other Radicals, had 
been made Editor in 1817, after the dismissal of that not 
very estimable person, Stoddart, and the rash experiment, 
as most people thought it, of appointing a young Radical 
proved a great success. Reserved and unsociable as he 
was, Barnes brought the paper into a high position by 
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means of his keen insight into the public needs of the 
moment, by his choice of colleagues (Edward Sterling 
above all), and by his own incisive writing. It was to 
him, in 1835, that Sir Robert Peel, just after resigning 
his first Premiership, wrote the famous letter in which 
he thanked ‘one whose person even is unknown to me’ 
for ‘ the daily exhibition of that extraordinary ability to 
which I was indebted for a support which was the more 
valuable because it was an impartial and a discriminating 
support.’ It was on Barnes too, according to the story 
told by Sir Denis Le Marchant to Greville, that Lord 
Durham called one night at Printing House Square with a 
request from the King of the Belgians for an article of a 
‘healing description’; on which Le Marchant said, ‘ Here 
was the proudest man in England come to solicit the 
editor of a newspaper for a crowned head!’ In November 
1834, when Wellington and Peel were just taking office, 
in succession to Melbourne, who himself had only been 
Prime Minister for four months, mighty efforts were 
made to win the support of the ‘Times’ for the new 
Government. In the previous summer the paper had 
been fiercely attacking Brougham, Lord Melbourne’s 
Chancellor; for in those days when journalists and 
public men quarrelled they fought without gloves. 
Suddenly the combatants made peace, Brougham (if we 
are to believe Greville) doing a scandalous service to the 
paper, and Barnes accepting it. Melbourne had resigned, 
telling none of his colleagues but the Chancellor, who 
promptly went down to the office of the paper which 
had been attacking him, and gave the news. It appeared 
next morning, in a paragraph ending with the outrageous 
words, ‘The Queen has done it all.’ Of course the King, 
the Duke, and Society generally were grievously offended, 
but blamed first Melbourne and then Brougham, not the 
‘Times.’ The news was what would now be called a 
‘journalistic coup,’ to be accepted as fresh evidence of the 
power of the paper. Greville and others pressed upon 
the Duke the desirability of winning the ‘Times’ to his 
side ; he answered ‘he did not think the “ Times” could 
be influenced.’ But terms were made, through the 
agency of Lyndhurst (the new Lord Chancellor) and 
Scarlett (his successor as Lord Chief Baron); and the 
paper, which during the Reform agitation two or three 
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years earlier had been constantly and vehemently Whig, 
now blessed the Tories, they having agreed to the Editor's 
pre-established condition that they did not tamper with 
Reform and did not change the foreign policy of the 
country. ‘Barnes,’ said Lyndhurst to Greville, ‘is the 
most powerful man in the country ’—an estimate not 
quite verifiable, but interesting as showing the import- 
ance already attained by the Press and by its chief 
representative. One has to remember that less than 
thirty years before, Pitt’s Government was fining and 
imprisoning any editor or journalist who dared to speak 
his mind. 

Barnes died in May 1841, and a few days afterwards, 
young Delane rushed into the lodging which he shared 
with a friend in St James’s Square, exclaiming, ‘ By Jove, 
John, what do you think has happened? I am Editor 
of the “Times”!’ He was only twenty-three years old, 
quite undistinguished, and with no particular social 
influence, but his work as a subordinate had led Mr 
Walter (the second of the name) to make what proved 
to be a choice of wonderful wisdom. His father, a 
country neighbour of Mr Walter, had for some years 
been financial manager of the ‘Times.’ Personally, 
young Delane was the very opposite of Barnes; sociable 
where his predecessor had been a recluse, quick to 
recognise the power of personalities in and upon 
political life, free from acrimony, and no lover of that 
‘thundering’ style which Barnes and Edward Sterling 
had cultivated—for instance, in their long controversy 
with Daniel O'Connell. He had evidently by nature a 
real social gift. Realising his power, but not presuming 
upon it, he very soon came to associate on equal terms 
with Ministers, such as Aberdeen and Clarendon, and 
with their aristocratic friends, male and female; and let 
it be remembered that for many years after 1841—in 
fact till the other \day—the aristocratic framework of 
English society was no mere framework. There is a 
phrase in Mr J. B. Atkins’s ‘ Life of W. H. Russell’ which 
might be transferred without change to Delane: ‘He 
coveted position for himself, because it meant a ready- 
made vantage ground for the exercise of influence in 
the world.’ The ‘Governing Classes’ in England still 
governed. With a House of Lords still unmutilated, 
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with a House of Commons elected (till 1867) under the 
limited franchise granted by the first Reform Act, and 
with a Court whose tendencies were popular and mildly 
Liberal, the country houses still exerted their old 
patriarchal sway, permitting even the Corn Laws to be 
repealed so long as the substance of power remained 
with them and their friends. And with them and their 
owners Delane remained on the best of terms till the 
end. He very soon began, as the phrase runs, to ‘go 
everywhere’; he dined out constantly, hostesses readily 
accepting his condition that he must be allowed to slip 
away to his office at ten o'clock; he visited Ministers 
at their offices or at the Houses of Parliament, but 
he quickly caused it to be an accepted fact that his 
judgment and that of the ‘Times’ was independent of party 
and persons. To have maintained that attitude success- 
fully for thirty-six years was Delane’s great achievement. 
The Prince Consort called the ‘Times’ ‘the barometer 
of public opinion,’ and as such it was regarded by states- 
men, by financiers, and by all other watchers of the 
public weather. They consulted it anxiously, but they 
knew that no tapping of theirs would send the mercury 
up or down to suit their wishes. 

Delane’s correspondence with Ministers was immense ; 
indeed his biographer states that Lord Clarendon’s 
letters to him, which were carefully preserved, ‘ would 
fill a volume.’ It is not our business to dwell upon it, 
but one single instance may be referred to, for it shows 
in a striking way both the position of the ‘ Times’ in the 
middle period of Delane’s rule and the fine discretion 
with which he handled delicate political situations, 
besides throwing a curious light on the ‘economy of 
truth’ with which statesmen used sometimes to content 
themselves. In June 1859, after a General Election, 
Lord Derby’s Government was defeated, and Lord 
Palmerston became Prime Minister. That was all that 
the public would have known, had not a leading article 
in the ‘Times’ of June 14 revealed the fact that the Queen, 
unwilling to choose between those great rivals, Palmer- 
ston and John Russell, had endeavoured to induce Lord 
Granville, the Liberal leader of the House of Lords, to 
become Prime Minister—a task in which he failed. 
The Queen read the article, and was indignant; ‘Whom 
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am I to trust?’ she said; ‘why, these were my very own 
words!’ Who was the traitor in the camp? Or was 
Delane gifted with second sight? There was every- 
where great excitement, and on the 16th Lord Derby 
raised the question in the House of Lords. There had 
been, he said, a gross breach of confidence; for if it was 
the duty of his noble friend Granville to communicate 
Her Majesty’s wishes and words to some person, that 
person was clearly not the editor of a newspaper. Lord 
Granville, in his reply, sailed as near the wind as was 
possible. 


‘In the course of the same evening,’ he said, ‘I made a 
statement generally to some of my friends—some political, 
some private—as to what had passed, but I never meant 
in respect of any one circumstance to give Her Majesty’s 
language. It is quite clear that the article in the “Times” 
was founded on one or more of the statements which I had 
made myself on the previous evening.’ 


The obvious deduction which he meant his hearers to 
draw was that ‘Delane had put together hints derived 
from leaky friends.’ Will it be believed that the 
information, with a long sentence containing the 
Queen’s very words, given in inverted commas, had 
been sent to Delane in a letter from Lord Granville 
himself, written on June 12? And that his permission 
to publish had been given in the words, ‘if you make 
use of this information, please wrap it up, as you know 
how to do!’ The letter is printed at length in Dasent 
(vol I, p. 313). 

Once, when Lord Palmerston was attacked in Parlia- 
ment for using too much influence through the Editor 
of the ‘Times,’ he ‘simply replied that Mr Delane’s 
company was so agreeable that he was always welcome.’ 
It was agreeable also, mutatis mutandis, to his staff; 
they liked him, because with all his unquestioned 
authority, he was considerate and intensely human. 
One of the few survivors, Dr Wace, now Dean of 
Canterbury, issued in 1908 a little pamphlet containing 
a general account of Delane’s relations with the office 
and a number of letters suggesting articles or cordially 
thanking the writer for a piece of work well done. 
When a subject was important or difficult, the Editor 
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would come into the writer's room and discuss the 
question, indicating the line to be taken, but leaving 
plenty of room for original treatment. ‘To talk with 
him, says the Dean, ‘was like talking to the great 
political or social world itself, and one’s mind seemed to 
move in a larger sphere after a short discussion with 
him.’ Then the article would be written and printed, 
and carefully revised in proof by the Editor; and some- 
times, even at four or five o’clock in the morning, he 
would cheer the heart of his contributor by such a little 
note as the one printed in the pamphlet, congratulating 
the writer on his ‘admirable army article,’ which ‘does 
you great honour and reflects as much credit on the 
paper. Only two or three examples of these notes are 
given in the Dean’s pamphlet, but many others exist. 
One, in the days of the Russo-Turkish crisis of 1876-8, 
bids Dr Wace ‘to take up the Eastern Question, which 
has been much mismanaged in my absence.’ Another, 
very characteristic, written later, thanks the writer for 
‘the great and important series of articles [on that 
question] which you have contributed during the last 
fortnight. They effect a retreat from a false position 
so skilfully as scarcely to be perceived till the movement 
was complete.’ 

The great personality of the Editor and the ever- 
growing prestige of the paper had succeeded in bringing 
together a succession of remarkable helpers and con- 
tributors, the latter including not only a well-chosen’ 
special staff and regular Correspondents, but a variety 
of eminent ‘ outsiders,’ such as it would be hard to match 
in the records of any other newspaper, past or present. 
Delane’s biographer has given a list of them, by no 
means complete, which fills three pages ; a few may be 
mentioned here. Among the regular Foreign Corre- 
spondents were W. H. Russell, whose Crimean work did 
immense service to the army by forcing upon the Govern- 
ment and the country the need for removing the scandals 
of maladministration and making the horrors of the 
first ‘Crimean winter’ impossible for the future. Russell 
worked also for a time at the beginning of the American 
Civil War, but his ‘Southernism,’ in which the paper 
shared, made his position impossible, and he left too 
soon to describe the great battles. General Eber in 
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Vienna, Gallenga in various capitals, Wingrove Cooke in 
China, did such service as could be done in days when 
competition had not yet forced the demand for foreign 
news. A new era was to dawn with the appearance of 
‘the incomparable Blowitz,’ in or about 1872. This little 
great man, with his round body, round face, and ‘ weep- 
ing’ whiskers, was the oddest mixture of genius and 
vanity, of quick political insight and a manner which at 
first made it hard for statesmen to take him seriously, 
that has ever adorned the office of a newspaper. Born 
in Bohemia in 1825, of a family of landed gentry and, 
as his ‘Memoirs’ emphatically state, not a Jew, he found 
himself at twenty years old a poor man, an agent having 
made away with the family property. He travelled, 
picked up several languages, got to know French states- 
men such as Thiers and de Falloux, obtained appoint- 
ments in the Colleges of Angers and Marseilles, and, in 
the last days of the Empire, by a timely revelation 
caused the powerful M. de Lesseps to lose his election 
for the last-named city. He had to take refuge from 
official anger in a country village, from which, through 
his knowledge of Germany, he was able to send to 
M. Thiers abundant information as to Prussian prepara- 
tions for war. The war came, the Empire fell, and at 
the worst moment the Bohemian De Blowitz became a 
naturalised French citizen. As yet he had done no 
journalism, and it was an accident that first led him that 
way—the accident being that when the Commune seized 
Marseilles, he, Blowitz, contrived by cleverly manipulat- 
ing the telegraph wires, to get into direct communication 
with M. Thiers at Versailles. Thiers knew him and 
believed his story. Two days later the National troops 
entered Marseilles and crushed the Commune, and 
Blowitz was sent, by the General in command, to report 
to the National Government. He did so, when the Paris 
fighting was just beginning, and a few days later his 
usual luck enabled him to be the first to announce to 
Thiers that the white flag was waving over the walls, 
and that the troops were entering Paris. 

Happily for a vast public of readers, the talk of 
rewarding Blowitz with a Consulship came to nothing. 
At the house of a friend he met that man of wayward 
genius, Laurence Oliphant, at that time assistant to 
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Mr Hardman, the Paris Correspondent of the ‘ Times,’ 
Hardman was often absent, and one man could not deal 
at that crisis with both Paris and Versailles ; so Blowitz 
was invited to assist Oliphant, as he proceeded to do. 
He instantly made his mark, reporting accurately what 
Thiers told him in conversation and what he saw under 
the special facilities granted him by the Government. 
Next year he had the opportunity of making the first of 
those great coups of memory and enterprise for which 
in after years he was famous. Delane came to Paris, 
made the acquaintance of his new subordinate, and went 
with him to the Versailles Assembly, where Thiers was 
to make a great speech. The speech occupied the whole 
sitting, and as the pair returned to Paris, Delane, vexed 
at the slow publication of the official reports, exclaimed, 
‘If we could have given the speech from end to end in 
to-morrow’s paper, what a glorious thing it would have 
been!’ Then he left for London, and Blowitz, ‘ follow- 
ing an old habit,’ sat down, shut his eyes, called up the 
scene, and wrote down the speech from memory almost 
word for word. The telegraph served him well, and 
when Delane next morning opened his ‘ Times,’ he found 
two and a half columns filled with the report of the 
speech which he had heard twenty hours before in 
the Assembly at Versailles. Of course this established 
the new Correspondent’s position, and soon, after both 
Hardman and Oliphant had withdrawn, he was definitely 
appointed chief Paris Correspondent. 

Blowitz remained as Paris Correspondent of the 
‘Times’ for many years, during which he undoubtedly 
gave to the position of a Correspondent an importance 
which it had never achieved before. He has been justly 
described as the inventor of the ‘Interview,’ so freely 
used and abused in these present days, and his. work of 
this kind differed from modern cheap imitations in that 
his published conversations were with important people 
on important subjects. Of his achievements in other 
directions two are among the classics of journalism—his 
article on ‘the French Scare’ on May 4, 1875, and his 
despatch of the full verbatim text of the Berlin Treaty, 
so that the ‘Times’ could publish it several hours before 
it was known to the people of Berlin. The story of this 
last performance can be read at length in the ‘Memoirs’; 
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it was a wonderful instance of energy, contrivance, and 
mnemonic ability, but, except as a feather in the cap of 
the ‘Times,’ not of much importance, since anyhow the 
world would have known all about the Treaty a day or 
two later. It was quite otherwise with the article 
exposing the intrigues of Moltke and the Prussian 
military party in 1875. Even if the author and the 
Editor could not claim that the article had persuaded 
the Emperor Alexander to interfere decisively, it certainly 
roused England and all Europe to the appalling danger 
which they had escaped, and helped to postpone the 
European war for forty years. It revealed the fact that 
Moltke had persuaded the old Emperor William that 
France was recovering too quickly from the disasters of 
1870, and that it was to Germany’s interest to crush her 
before it was too late; and also the fact that Bismarck 
was no party to the scheme, but powerless in the face of 
the army. It was the Chancellor's secret information, 
conveyed indirectly through the French Ambassador at 
Berlin, that reached the Duc Decazes, at that time 
Foreign Minister in Marshal McMahon’s Government, 
and that he conveyed to Blowitz in the persuasion that 
the publication of the nefarious scheme in the ‘ Times’ 
—the world’s most influential organ of neutral opinion 
—would be the surest way to defeat it. The story of 
the publication is interesting also as an illustration of 
Delane’s character as Editor. Keen as he was for news, 
and important news, he knew the heavy responsibility 
he would incur by publishing such an article as this 
unless supported by absolutely authentic evidence. 
Blowitz went to the Due Decazes, showed him the 
Editor’s letter, and, pledging himself never to reveal 
the incident, obtained the evidence required. It was a 
written despatch from the Vicomte de Gontaut-Biron, 
French Ambassador in Berlin, recounting a conversa- 
tion he had just had with Von Radowitz, the German 
Foreign Secretary, which revealed the whole plot. This 
was simple, relentless, and thorough; it meant the ex- 
tinction of France as a Great Power, the imposition of a 
crushing indemnity, and the military occupation of her 
great towns. People would hardly believe it then, but 
we of the present day know that it exactly anticipated 
the designs of Germany in 1914, 
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A word may here be said about Delane’s allies and 
assistants within the office and outside. From 1845 to 
1870 his right-hand man and assistant-editor was his 
brother-in-law, G. W. Dasent, who had spent some years 
in Stockholm as Private Secretary to the British Minister, 
and had made himself a Scandinavian scholar, as many 
excellent books afterwards showed. He remained with 
Delane till Mr Gladstone, in 1870, made him a Civil 
Service Commissioner and a knight, The business side 
of the paper was, till 1874, in the hands of Mowbray 
Morris, to whom under the old system fell a very 
anomalous duty, that of conducting all relations with 
the Foreign Correspondents. But Morris was a widely 
accomplished person, a scholar and a hunting man, and 
also at a later date, like Dasent, a brother-in-law of 
Delane; so that there were those who maliciously said 
that the ‘Times’ ought to change its name to the ‘ Family 
Herald.’ When after some thirty years’ service Morris 
resigned and died, his place was taken by John Cameron 
Macdonald, who had worked for the paper since Crimean 
days, and who carried on the tradition for ten years 
after Delane disappeared. But these Managers, of 
course, though their work kept the machine going, 
had little direct influence on the writers. These, long 
before Delane’s days, had included many men of mark, 
and as the paper grew in size and influence the number 
of them went on increasing. From the long list given 
in Delane’s ‘ Life’ we may here select a few. During the 
American Civil War, William Vernon Harcourt—after- 
wards the celebrated Liberal statesman—had published 
letters on International Law under the signature which 
he made famous of ‘ Historicus,’ and which he used later 
when writing on all sorts of political subjects. Other occa- 
sional writers before 1870 were Charles Greville, Crabb 
Robinson, Abraham Hayward (most authoritative of ‘club- 
men’), Kinglake, Matthew Higgins (‘Jacob Omnium’), 
Thackeray himself, Dean Blakesley, Roundell Palmer, 
and Goldwin Smith. With Brougham, who had been a 
dangerous and difficult ally of Barnes, Delane was fortu- 
nate enough to have little to do, though the ex-Chancellor 
lived to the age of ninety, dying in 1868. Of regularly 
appointed Correspondents, it is interesting to find that 
Mark Pattison served at Berlin in 1858, while the 
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Hungarian General Eber, who began to work in 1854, 
was afterwards for many years the influential ‘Times’ 
correspondent at Vienna, Athens, and Turin. Antonio 
Gallenga, the Italian, did invaluable work from 1859 
to 1877, writing with equal success on Italy, on the 
Spanish Revolution of 1868, and on the Eastern Question 
nine years later. Louis Jennings, afterwards well known 
as the Editor of the ‘Croker Papers,’ worked for many 
years on the ‘Times,’ both as Correspondent in India 
and the United States and as a miscellaneous writer 
at home. But it was, of course, in his staff of ‘leader’ 
writers that Delane was most interested. A Corre- 
spondent may say, within limits, pretty much what 
he likes, but the writer of a leading article speaks for 
the paper, and the Editor must bear the responsibility 
for what hesays. Hence Delane had to be careful whom 
he chose, and fortune for the most part favoured him. 
Dasent, Woodham of Cambridge, Thomas Mozley, A. A. 
Knox (afterwards a well-known police magistrate), Henry 
Reeve, and Robert Lowe were the chief members of his 
staff in early years; a strong team, which for the most 
part kept step beautifully and took the coach along safely, 
and at the regulation speed. Lowe was the most brilliant 
of these men, but neither his Editor nor his colleagues 
seem to have thought him capable of what he achieved 
in Parliament in 1865-6—of delivering a tremendous 
attack upon demoeracy, of collecting the discontented 
Whigs in a Cave of Adullam, and of breaking up Glad- 
stone’s Government. With Henry Reeve, ‘Foreign 
Adviser’ from 1840 to 1855, neither Delane nor Dasent 
was ever on comfortable terms. The future editor of 
the ‘Edinburgh’ was both pompous and quarrelsome. 
There was no room in the ‘Times’ office for both him 
and Delane, and the Editor was not sorry when, in 1855, 
Reeve left the paper. 

Delane began to break down in 1875, and after two 
more years at work (often hard and anxious, for it was 
the time of the Near-Eastern crisis) he retired in the 
autumn of 1877, having just reached the age of sixty. 
Two years later he died. 

In appointing his successor, Mr Walter did not go 
outside the existing staff; his principle being that a chief 
who knew the traditions of the office was more likely to 
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succeed than a man, however eminent, brought in from 
outside. Many people expected that it would be Leonard 
Courtney, who had long been an influential leader 
writer. To the world of politics, the appointment of 
Thomas Chenery was a surprise, for people knew him 
not as a journalist or publicist but as a learned Oriental 
scholar, Professor of Arabic at Oxford, and a member of 
the Committee for revising the authorised version of the 
Old Testament. In point of fact, he had been a busy 
member of the ‘Times’ staff for twenty-five years. 
Before and during the Crimean War he had been 
Correspondent at Constantinople, whence he spoke with 
the authority of a man of calm judgment who knew the 
languages and the people. Afterwards he had worked 
steadily at the office, showing a knowledge of foreign 
affairs rare at that time, which gave him a high value 
in the eyes of Delane. On the whole, though he did not, 
like Delane, frequent the great world, he was a good 
Editor, moderate in his views and on the best of terms 
with proprietor, manager, and staff, most helpful to 
his ‘leader’ writers, and quite able to cope with any 
situation that might arise in public affairs—it being 
remembered that the years between the Berlin Treaty 
and the first Home Rule Bill were not years of acute 
crisis. Chenery was long a sufferer in health, and he 
died in 1884, after a reign of less than seven years. 
John Walter III was still the chief proprietor (he lived 
till 1894). J.C. Macdonald had been for some years 
business manager, and among the survivors of Delane’s 
staff of leader writers or editorial aids were William 
Stebbing, Leonard Courtney (Lord Courtney), and Dr 
Henry Wace. Courtney was a good and prolific writer 
on many subjects—almost as prolific as another politician, 
George Brodrick (who confessed to 1600 leading articles !), 
had been ten years earlier—and it is a little surprising 
that Delane and Chenery should have got on so well 
and so long with a writer of such an angular mind. Of 
other writers of the Chenery epoch, three were of great 
force and persistency, especially upon the Irish question; 
two of them have passed away—E. D. J. Wilson and 
J. Callender Ross. The public never knew even their 
names, but it is certain that their ceaseless bombard- 
ment of the Gladstonian position did more to defeat 
G 2 
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Home Rule than the speeches of any statesman, except 
Chamberlain and Bright. The third of these writers 
survives; so, happily, does Sir James (then Mr) Thurs- 
field, who being a convinced Home Ruler asked to be 
excused from writing on the subject. It is to the credit 
of the directing powers that they readily agreed; that 
writer's work in other departments (especially naval) 
being too valuable to be lost. 

Long before Delane’s death the conditions of the 
United Kingdom, from the point of view of a business 
like that of the ‘ Times,’ had entirely changed from what 
they were in the middle of the century. Politically, 
Disraeli’s Reform Act of 1867 had called into existence a 
new class of voters, several millions strong, and three 
years later W. E. Forster’s Education Act had taken the 
first great step towards the fulfilment of Robert Lowe’s 
policy—‘ We must induce our masters to learn their 
letters!’ The one measure tended to alter the balance 
of the Constitution ; the other promised a large increase 
of possible newspaper readers. Together, they made it 
easy to foresee a vast development of a cheaper Press, 
competing with the high-priced papers, while they com- 
pelled a wise Editor to take into account the new forces, 
and gradually to enlarge his outlook so as to include 
that reservoir of unknown forces, the self-governing 
democracy. 

The competition in question, though it had long been 
in existence, had only begun to be serious after the great 
reforms of 1853, 1855, and 1860, which swept away in 
succession the three ‘Taxes on Knowledge ’—the Adver- 
tisement tax, the Stamp tax, and the Paper Duty. The 
first had imposed a tax of 1s. 6d. on every advertisement, 
great or small; the second, a tax of a penny on every 
sheet; and the third a serious tax on paper of every kind. 
The first was easily repealed in 1853; all the commercial 
classes, as well as all the newspapers, were against it. 
The second followed it into oblivion two years later, 
under the guidance of that eminent man of letters, Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis, Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Naturally the ‘Times’ was nervous, fearing that cheap 
London and provincial papers, published a few hours 
later, might steal its news. But this argument, and 
those instinctively used by some Tories in the House, 
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did not prevail, and the more open-minded Conservatives, 
like Bulwer Lytton, joined the Government in carrying 
the Bill, while new arrangements for postal charges 
on papers gave a certain prospect that the Post Office 
would soon gain more than was lost by the abolition of 
the tax. Over the Paper Duty there was a more serious 
struggle, involving a fight between the two Houses, 
after many foolish things had been said by people who 
ought to have known better, including Lord Robert Cecil, 
afterwards the great Lord Salisbury. ‘Could it be main- 
tained,’ he asked on March 12, 1867, ‘that a person of 
any education could learn anything from a penny paper ?’ 
We wonder whether he asked the same question fourteen 
years later, when the ‘Standard’ was heading the ‘ Con- 
servative Reaction’ of 1874, which gave Disraeli and 
Lord Salisbury six years of power? 

In 1855, when the first two of the obnoxious taxes 
were removed, the circulation of the ‘ Times’ was so far in 
excess of that of any of its rivals that it may be said to 
have still possessed almost a monopoly. It sold some 
60,000 copies daily, a figure not approached (as the stamp 
returns show) by the combined sales of the ‘Morning 
Advertiser,’ the ‘ Daily News,’ the ‘ Morning Herald,’ and 
the ‘Morning Post.’ A change wasat hand. The time for 
a widely-circulated cheap daily press had come; there was 
any amount of journalistic ability ready to be engaged ; 
all that was wanted was the money and the man. They 
were forthcoming in this same year, when a printer of 
Hebrew race, Joseph Moses Levy, bought the struggling 
‘Daily Telegraph and Courier’ and brought it out as 
a penny morning paper on Sept. 17, 1855. It succeeded 
from the first, and on March 29, 1858, it appeared as an 
eight-page sheet, dropping its sub-title ‘the Courier,’ and 
the ‘ Daily Telegraph’ began the course of full prosperity 
which has continued, with some variations, to this day. 
It was not: alone, for in 1856 the friends of Cobden and 
Bright raised a capital of 80,000/. and brought out the 
‘Morning Star’ and its companion the ‘Evening Star’ 
as the organs of Free-Trade Radicalism, and in the 
following year James Johnson bought the bankrupt 
‘Standard,’ reorganised it with much ability, and issued 
it first at twopence and then at a penny, with a pro- 
gramme of ‘enlightened amelioration and progress.’ All 
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these papers did well, and not only satisfied an existing 
public of readers but created a new one, of which the 
more educated part grew more and more critical, and 
came to demand fresh and more stimulating food. Very 
soon this need was met by new weekly papers, of which 
the ‘Saturday Review’ soon took the lead. Founded 
mainly by Beresford Hope, a Churchman and a rather 
critical Conservative, it appeared in November 1855, its 
editor being John Douglas Cook, one of the great names 
of English journalism, who had for some years con- 
ducted the ‘Morning Chronicle’ in its unsuccessful 
attempts to convert the world to the politics of the 
Peelites. Cook was far more successful in his new task, 
which was to make the cultivated public of the cities, 
the Universities, and the country houses, eager to read 
every Saturday a clever, critical, and independent survey 
of things in general—‘ politics, literature, science, and 
art’—from the pens of some of the ablest writers of the 
day. About the same time, fresh life was breathed into 
Rintoul’s ‘Spectator,’ then thirty years old, by the new 
editor-proprietors, Richard Holt Hutton and Meredith 
Townsend. There were other weeklies, of course, dear and 
cheap, some of the latter already commanding a vast 
circulation ; but the two examples here given are enough 
to show that in the mid-’sixties the London weekly 
press was a powerful and well-organised institution. 
It is curious, however, to record that the ‘Saturday 
Review,’ in its very first number, declared that one of its 
main objects was to attack the supremacy of the ‘ Times.’ 
‘No apology is necessary,’ it said, ‘for assuming that this 
country is ruled by the “ Times.”’ This sad state of things 
the ‘Saturday’ intended to alter, and its first step towards 
achieving that aim was to get some of the cleverest 
‘Times’ men to write for it, such as Hayward and Vernon 
Harcourt. And readers of both papers soon came to 
recognise that the public and political aims of these two 
daily and weekly journals were substantially the same. 
Once started, the development of the popular Press 
which marked the ’fifties and ’sixties of the 19th century 
pursued its course with increasing speed, and we need 
not attempt to follow its manifestations. Its main 
effect on the ‘ Times’ was to cause the older journal to 
carry out its traditional policy with fresh vigour, that 
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policy being at once to follow, and to lead, public opinion. 
Nor was it deflected by the success of the new evening 
papers, beginning with the ‘Pall Mall Gazette,’ which 
began its influential but very varied career in 1865 under 
the clever Conservative Frederick Greenwood, after- 
wards changing hands and becoming the mouthpiece of 
cultivated Radicalism under John Morley. The ‘Times’ 
took note, and went forward as before. Still less was it 
shaken by the new phenomenon of clever and well- 
informed ‘Society Journalism,’ which made its appear- 
ance in the ’seventies in a whole group of papers, of 
which the ‘World’ and ‘Truth’ were the leading 
examples. Edmund Yates, Grenville Murray, and Henry 
Labouchere were the active spirits in this new Revolu- 
tion, which was based on the undoubted fact that the 
majority of mankind are more interested in persons than 
in things, and that personal portraits, serious or trivial, 
of prominent people were sure to appeal to a large 
public. Why be reticent about men and women who are 
playing a part in politics, war, society, law, sport, or the 
theatre? So long as you steer clear of libel, you run no 
risks; you won’t mind if old-fashioned people declare 
that such gossip is indelicate; and you will get money, 
celebrity, and perhaps place! Of course these writers 
obtained what they wanted, but they debased the social 
currency, and for their punishment, as the years went on 
and as snapshot photography came to supersede the pen, 
the competition of a hundred rivals snowed them under. 

We return to the ‘ Times’ in the days of Chenery and 
his successor (1884), who was George Earle Buckle, 
then a young man of twenty-nine, an Oxford Double- 
First, who had been for several years Chenery’s right- 
hand man in the Editor’sroom. We may so far anticipate 
matters as to say that Mr Buckle remained Editor for 
twenty-eight years, till 1912; that after his retirement 
he made a second reputation by writing the last three 
and a half volumes of the official ‘ Life of Disraeli,’ and 
that the King has now entrusted him with the weighty 
task of editing the Correspondence of Queen Victoria. 
Those who worked with him on the ‘ Times’ were a little 
amused when the reviewers of the ‘ Disraeli’ announced 
as a discovery that Mr Buckle had acquired a great know- 
ledge of the political history of the Victorian age; his 
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colleagues had known it all along, and even the best of 
them had sometimes experienced his ‘blue pencil’ when 
any article of theirs on a political subject had made a 
mistake of fact as to any events between 1860 and 1910. 
With a remarkable quickness in grasping essentials, 
whether from books or from talk, and with a still more 
remarkable memory; with a keen interest in public 
affairs, especially domestic; with few prejudices and 
with the best education that Oxford could give, he may 
be said to have possessed as many of the qualifications 
of a first-rate Editor as are likely to be met with under 
this imperfect scheme of things. Though he did not 
follow Delane’s example in haunting the great world 
(which by the way was not so great in the eighties as 
it had been in Palmerston’s day), he was no recluse, and 
in times of crisis he was in constant touch with the 
political leaders, especially those two who possessed his 
chief confidence, Mr Balfour and Joseph Chamberlain. 
Foreign affairs he was content to leave to a great extent 
in the hands of skilled advisers, at first Sir Donald Mac- 
kenzie Wallace, and afterwards Sir Valentine Chirol, 
who joined the staff in 1892 and remained for twenty 
years, latterly in the new and very necessary post of 
Foreign Editor. These two, with a number of trained 
and trustworthy Correspondents—among whom the late 
Dr Morrison may be specially mentioned for his work in 
the Far East, and the late J. D. Bourchier for his 
wonderful knowledge of Balkan politics—gave to the 
‘Times’ its unrivalled position as an authority on 
foreign countries. 

But, in Mr Buckle’s early years as Editor, the chief 
interest of the country, and of the paper, lay nearer 
home. The Irish crisis had reached its acutest stage. 
In Ireland itself the law was openly defied, and in 
the House of Commons highly organised obstruction, 
planned and carried out under the orders of Charles 
Stewart Parnell, blocked the whole business of the 
country. Then, as every one knows, came Gladstone’s 
Home Rule proposal, to which the ‘Times’ carried on 
to the end a determined opposition. The defeat of the 
Home Rule Bill broke up the Liberal party, but it only 
intensified the trouble in Ireland itself. Driven under- 
ground, the agitation resulted in renewed crime and 
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outrage, which neither new Land Acts nor the firm 
administration of the new Chief Secretary, Mr Balfour, 
could bring to an end. This being so, the ‘Times’ took 
the serious and costly step of attempting to trace crime 
to its sources, and to reveal the ultimate and actual 
responsibility of the Nationalist party in Parliament, and 
its Chief, Mr Parnell. A series of formidable articles, 
under the heading ‘Parnellism and Crime,’ began to 
appear, written with much ability and vigour; they 
formed achief feature of the paper during 1887 and 1888. 
One Nationalist member, F. H. O'Donnell, began an 
action for libel against Mr Walter, but the whole matter 
was raised to higher importance when, near the end of 
the Session of 1888, Mr Parnell asked for a Select Com- 
mittee to investigate the charges brought by the ‘Times’ 
against himself and the Irish members. The paper had 
fixed its attack upon him in particular by printing—one 
in facsimile—what purported to be copies of various 
letters written by Parnell, encouraging the policy of 
outrage, and sometimes (especially in the case of Mr 
Burke, murdered in the Phoenix Park) approving of 
murder after the fact. These, Mr Parnell declared, were 
forgeries. Mr W. H. Smith, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, refused a Select Committee, but offered a Special 
Commission of three Judges of the High Court, and this 
Parnell accepted, more or less under protest. An Act 
constituting it was quickly passed. The Judges ap- 
pointed were first-rate men—Sir James Hannen, Mr 
Justice Day, and Mr Justice A. L. Smith; and they 
proceeded to open the inquiry on Oct. 22, having first 
declared their intention of conducting the proceedings 
according to the rules, as to counsel and evidence, 
followed in ordinary trials. Never was a more for- 
midable array of counsel; for the ‘Times,’ Sir Richard 
Webster, Sir Henry James, and half a dozen other 
Q.C.s; for the Parnellites, Sir Charles Russell, and 
such younger lights of the bar as Mr Asquith and Mr 
R. T. Reid. Prodigious speeches, sometimes lasting a 
week or more, prepared the way for evidence that would 
have filled volumes; but the Court and the public fixed 
their attention on two witnesses only, both called by the 
‘Times,’ one Major Le Caron and a certain Pigott. Le 
Caron, alias Beach, was a man of a type that became 
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familiar enough during the Great War, a ‘secret agent, 
who mixed with the enemy in daily life, and then 
reported to the Government. He had done his dangerous 
work well, and his evidence as to the close connexion 
between outrage and politics carried much weight. 
With Pigott the case was different, and before he had 
been an hour in the witness-box the friends of the 
‘Times’ began to tremble for their cause. It was from 
him that the ‘ Times’ had bought the Parnell letters; an 
instance of the incredible rashness with which, in times 
of excitement, even sensible people will sometimes act. 
Pigott was an unmitigated scoundrel, as everybody in 
Ireland knew; but the ‘ Times’ had never inquired into 
his character. In a long day’s cross-examination his 
case hopelessly broke down, and the famous ‘facsimile’ 
letter was proved to have been forged by Pigott himself. 
The Court adjourned for three days; in the interval 
Pigott bolted to Madrid, and there committed suicide, 
just after the police had arrested him. The ‘Times’ 
very properly withdrew the letters, but the inquiry 
proceeded, and was not concluded till Nov. 22, 1889, 
after 128 working days had been spent upon it. The 
full findings of the Court were published in a vast 
document, which may be read, somewhat condensed, in 
the ‘Annual Register’ for 1889. They proved that the 
paper had been right in exposing a formidable revo- 
lutionary conspiracy in Ireland, financed from America, 
but that it had been unable to establish that Parnell and 
the Nationalist members were criminally involved in it. 
The huge expenses incurred by reason of the Parnell 
affair were the ultimate cause of the financial difficulties 
from which, some years later, the proprietors of the 
‘Times’ found that they could not emerge unaided. In 
1890 the manager, J. C. Macdonald, died, his life having 
been undoubtedly shortened by that trial, and to fill his 
place Mr Arthur Walter sent for Charles Moberly Bell 
from Egypt, where for some years he had been the 
Correspondent of the paper. Moberly Bell belonged to 
a family of Egyptian merchants, and had been born in 
Alexandria in 1847; he was at one time partner in a 
firm, but had left it for journalism, and had made a 
name by a brilliant dispatch describing the bombard- 
ment of Alexandria by the British fleet in 1882. Hence- 
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forth he regularly belonged to the paper, while at the 
same time Lord Cromer, who had a great belief in him, 
constantly consulted him. Once installed in Printing 
House Square, he grasped the situation, and began with 
great energy to devise means for improving it. In the 
true modern spirit, he tried what could be done with 
‘by-products’ of the great printing and publishing 
machine which was at his disposal, and with some— 
though not all—of these he was very successful. Such 
were ‘The Times Atlas’ and the ‘Times History of 
the War in South Africa.’ To Bell's initiative also were 
due the several weekly Supplements which are now well 
known; ‘ Literature’ first, edited by H. D. Traill, scholar 
and wit, which ran from 1897 to 1901, its place being 
afterwards taken by the ‘Literary Supplement,’ which 
under the direction of Mr Bruce Richmond soon gained, 
and has retained, a position of the highest critical 
authority. Trade and Engineering Supplements were 
soon added to the list; they still form a part of the 
paper’s regular weekly output. Another scheme of 
Bell’s (in 1905) was received with less universal favour ; 
it was ‘The Times Book Club,’ primarily a circulating 
library for the use of ‘ Times’ subscribers, and secondarily 
just a book-shop. The fierce controversy which followed 
with the publishers and booksellers, as to the right of 
the club to sell off surplus copies sooner than trade con- 
ventions had permitted, lasted for two full years, and 
added greatly to Bell’s anxieties; but he lived to see the 
Book Club well established, though with a programme 
not quite as he had planned it. Financially, however, 
none of these ventures had a success comparable with that 
of the great new edition of the ‘ Encyclopzedia Britannica.’ 
‘I have had a call from a Mr Hooper, of the U.S.A..,’ said 
Bell to a friend about 1901; ‘he asks us to print the 
new edition of the “ Encyclopzdia,” on the American 
system of subscribers paying by instalments. I think it 
looks like good business. Do you?’ It was indeed; and 
the profits went no small way towards paying for the 
terrible Trial! 

Still, things did not go well. About the year 1907, 
the paper began to lose money; and its peculiar consti- 
tution, which vested the property in a number of owners 
without definite and limited liability, made it difficult to 
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have recourse to the ordinary arrangements which are 
practised at times of crisis by companies established 
under the Limited Liability Acts. Mr Arthur Walter, 
who was then in chief command, began to get nervous, 
and he and Moberly Bell agreed that steps must be 
taken to sell at least a principal share of the paper. In 
January 1908, Bell called on Lord Rothschild at New 
Court, and made proposals to him. They were favour- 
ably received, for ever since early in Delane’s time the 
Rothschilds had been in close touch with the paper. But 
Mr Walter had a rival scheme, although the ‘Times’ 
solicitors were already in communication with New 
Court. It is not worth while to go into the details of 
the game of cross-purposes that ensued. Briefly, Mr 
Walter opened negotiations with Mr Pearson (after- 
wards Sir Arthur, who during and after the war did 
such good work for the blind), but they fell through, 
Mr Pearson not feeling able to negotiate with such a 
vague body of ‘proprietors.’ Bell withdrew from his 
Rothschild negotiations, and at last got Mr Walter to 
agree to deal with quite a different person, belonging to 
a different world, and bred to quite different traditions. 
This was Alfred Harmsworth, Lord Northcliffe, who in 
twelve years had made an enormous fortune out of the 
‘Daily Mail’ and other papers, and whose ambition was 
to control the ‘Times’ and inherit its influence and 
prestige. Not unnaturally, when the terms had been 
arranged, it was not an easy matter to get them 
accepted, for the idea of a Harmsworth in Printing 
House Square suggested to many of the old-fashioned 
proprietors the proverbial bull in a china-shop. The 
‘Daily Mail,’ with its staring headlines and flaming 
posters, its ubiquitous self-advertisement, its view of the 
world as a compound of a football scrimmage and a 
flower-show, was to many of the owners of stock and to 
most of the staff the very embodiment of what was to 
be avoided in journalism. It seems to be uncertain 
whether the bulk of the proprietors had been made 
aware of the negotiations with New Court, which, as we 
happen to know, Lord Rothschild was quite ready to 
confirm ; if they had been so made aware, it seems very 
likely that those arrangements would have been ratified, 
and that the rule of Carmelite House would never have 
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been extended over the ‘Times.’ As it was, the Harms- 
worth-Bell proposals were accepted by forty per cent. of 
the proprietors and declined by the same proportion, the 
remaining twenty per cent., who were largely under the 
influence of one shareholder, remained neutral. After a 
short time they came round to Bell's side, and the bargain 
was made, the paper first coming out under Harmsworth 
auspices on March 17, 1908. 

Long before this, the appearance and the ‘ make-up’ 
of the ‘Times’—that is to say, the proportion of its 
space assigned to different subjects—had greatly changed. 
A passage in Mr Buckle’s ‘ Life of Disraeli’ finds a partial 
explanation in the decline of the public interest in Parlia- 
ment, and the demand for more news about everyday 
affairs, such as sport, entertainments, and crimes. 


‘Those who search the files of the “Times” during these 
years [i.e. 1840 to 1890] will find that, in the Session, the 
Parliamentary reports not only occupied the most con- 
spicuous pages, but filled, day after day, half or three- 
quarters of the total news columns.... An oration by 
Macaulay or Bright, a tussle between Disraeli and Peel, or a 
serious debate in which Palmerston, Russell, Cobden, and 
Gladstone put forth all their powers, excited the universal 
interest among newspaper readers which has subsequently, 
in times of peace, only been secured by the visits of Australian 
cricketers or the successes of royal horses at Epsom’ (vol. v, 
p. 449). 

This was one reason of the change; another, still 
more powerful but less familiar to the ordinary reader, 
is to be found in the altered mechanical conditions of the 
production and distribution of the paper. 

‘It is curious to note the interdependence of things,’ said 
a member of the staff; ‘to get the paper out in time to be 
widely distributed, we had to go to press, not by 4 a.m. as 
in the old days, but by 2—by 1—by 12. Therefore we cannot 
report late debates; therefore the public gets to care less for 
Parliament. And it is on that wide distribution that the 
financial prosperity of a newspaper depends, for without it 
people will not advertise ! ’ 


For these two reasons, the ‘Times’ of the first years 
of the century looked, and was, very different from what 
it had been in Chenery’s days, not in opinion, not in the 
quality of the writing, but in the news which it recorded 
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and in the greater variety of interests to which it 
appealed. It was, indeed, far removed from what it 
became after 1908, but the seeds of change were there, 
only waiting to be forced into bloom by vigorous, 
intensive culture. 

At first Lord Northcliffe was very modest, almost 
deferential, about his new acquisition. To more than 
one of the higher ‘Times’ officials, he protested that his 
motive was to preserve, not to alter. ‘I don’t want to 
make money out of the “Times.” I want it to remain a 
national institution. I have no desire whatever to 
interfere in the management. But it was not in his 
nature, or it was beyond his power, to keep literally 
to this good resolution. After a honeymoon of about 
six months, the business man’s instinct began to prevail ; 
he kept devising new means of increasing the circulation 
and the advertisements, insisted more and more on 
‘headlines’ (which meant sacrificing the printed conti- 
nuity of long articles), and indicated many changes in 
the allocation of space. More than this, he gradually 
came to interfere between the Editor and his personal 
staff. Now, the theory of the ‘Times’ had always been 
that the Editor was responsible for everything that 
appeared in the paper, and that his work was not only 
to guide its \policy but to assign subjects, supervise 
‘news, whether in articles or paragraphs, and decide 
what letters should be printed, and in what type and 
place. This had been the absolute rule in Delane’s time, 
though it had been modified later, owing to the increased 
size of the paper, and the fuller organisation of the 
editorial staff, with its two assistants, Mr J. B. Capper 
and another. - With the finance of the paper, the Editor 
had nothing to do. It can be imagined what a dis- 
turbance this arrangement would undergo if, after the 
Editor had given his subject to a leader writer, ‘ the Chief’ 
should step in and suggest a mode, perhaps quite a new 
mode, of treating the subject. Clearly this sort of 
interference tended to destroy editorial authority, while 
the policy of cutting down foreign correspondence was 
no more to the taste of the Foreign Editor, who rightly 
adhered to the old ‘Times’ view that quick and trust- 
worthy information from all over the world was an 
indispensable condition of the prosperity of England and 
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the Empire. A struggle, insensibly and almost inevitably 
began between two hostile views of what the ‘ Leading 
Journal’ should aim at. The one was that nearly every- 
thing should be sacrificed to circulation and advertise- 
ment; the other, that the first object of the ‘Times’ 
should be to maintain its influence. Political first, 
whether domestic or international, not by preaching but 
by presenting facts and drawing rational conclusions 
from them; social, by telling everybody what they 
might reasonably wish to know; and in all departments 
never to give ground for the suspicion that the hand of 
the advertiser directed the editorial pen. Undoubtedly 
the Northcliffe system brought about some improve- 
ments in the arrangement of news, and we may admit 
that, in these days, nobody wants to read four, or even 
three, long ‘leaders’ as they did fifty years ago, before 
quick communication had brought such a mass of news 
to every man’s breakfast-table. But the drawbacks 
mentioned were too much both for the Editor and the 
Foreign Editor. They both resigned in 1912, after four 
years’ trial of the new system. 

No good purpose would be served by telling in detail 
the story of the rest of the Northcliffe régime. It lasted 
ten years, covering the period of the War, the Peace 
negotiations, and the years in which England, under 
her Coalition Government, was striving by makeshift 
measures at home and fruitless Conferences abroad, to 
bring some kind of order into a ruined Europe and a 
shaken world. For the first half of that period the 
‘Times’ was edited by Mr Geoffrey Dawson, who (like 
his predecessor) was a Fellow of All Souls’, and who 
had served a thorough apprenticeship in journalism, 
first in South Africa as ‘Times’ Correspondent and 
Editor of the Johannesburg ‘ Star,’ and then at Printing 
‘House Square as Mr Buckle’s chief Assistant. From 
1912 to 1914 the problem of the day was the Ulster 
branch of the Irish question, complicated by such 
dangerous episodes as the ‘Curragh incident,’ which 
went far to persuade the Germans that we could not 
fight them. The War followed, and at the end of 1916 
came the fall of the Asquith Government, towards which 
the severe criticisms of the ‘Times’ were largely con- 
tributory. ‘England’s Effort’ grew more and more 
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intense, and as was natural it called out in a greater 
and greater degree the good and the evil of such an 
excitable, self-centred character as that of Lord North- 
cliffe. His direct work in propaganda and in such matters 
as the ‘Times’ fund in aid of the Red Cross deserve all 
praise; but as time went on he became more and more 
intolerable to his staff, and especially to its chief. More 
and more his old desire that the ‘Times’ should be ‘a 
national institution’ faded into the background; more 
and more he endeavoured to make it his personal organ, 
and an echo of the ‘ Daily Mail.’ Often and often the 
Editor wished to resign, but he held on patriotically till 
the end of the War, when he withdrew, to be succeeded 
by Mr Wickham Steed, who as Correspondent at Vienna 
and elsewhere had become a leading authority on foreign 
politics, to which he naturally continued to give great 
prominence, especially by being personally present at 
most of the great Conferences of the Allies. 

As is well known, Lord Northcliffe’s death was 
followed by a complete reorganisation of the ‘Times.’ 
After much discussion, in the Courts and privately, Lord 
Northcliffe’s entire holding was repurchased by Mr John 
Walter and Major John Jacob Astor. The connexion 
with the ‘Daily Mail’ was severed once and for all; 
Mr Geoffrey Dawson was induced to return as Editor ; 
and the course of things in Printing House Square 
became normal once more. 

In wishing well to the old ship on her new voyage, 
we shall have with us all educated opinion, and all those 
who care for historical continuity. We wish it with all 
the more confidence because it is certain that the 
‘Times’ has at this moment a better chance than ever 
before of exerting a wide influence on public and private 
life. It is only bare justice to say that the reforms 
carried out by Lord Northcliffe and his financial and 
technical advisers, especially in the matter of lowering 
prices, have been extremely successful. While the cir- 
culation of the paper from 1880 to 1913, when the price 
was threepence, ranged between 35,000 and 53,000, it rose 
in July 1914 to 145,000, and in November 1922, when the 
price was three-halfpence, to no less than 180,000. These 
figures, which we believe we are the first to publish, 
spell prosperity. May it continue, and be wisely used ! 
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Art. 8—THE POLICY OF THE ‘FASCISTI.’ Le 


THE almost bloodless revolution in Italy, which on 
Oct. 30 placed Signor Mussolini, the leader of the Fascist, 
in power as Premier, Minister of the Interior and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, is the most remarkable 
event in the rather drab annals of the Italian kingdom 
since 1870. Ever since Depretis in 1876 invented the 
system of trasformismo, by which parties became 
merged in an undistinguishable and undistinguished 
mass of opportunism, Italy had been governed by a 
series of middle-aged, or more often elderly, men, mostly 
of the middle class, all (except Crispi) pre-eminently 
parliamentary managers, of whom Signor Giolitti is the 
greatest. The supreme end of politics was to obtain, 
and keep, a majority; and, if the former was easy, 
thanks to the docility and electioneering skill of the 
sixty-nine prefects who depend upon the Minister of the 
Interior, the latter required infinite legerdemain in 
the difficult art of managing the numerous groups which 
have taken the place of the two historic parties. After 
_ the war, no Ministry could live for much more than a 
year, and at each international conference a different 
Italian representative presented himself. The electoral 
reform of 1919, which reintroduced Scrutin de liste with 
huge constituencies, the preferential vote and propor- 
tional representation, favoured those groups alone-—the 
Roman Catholic ‘Popular’ party and the Socialists— 
which possessed an efficient organisation. The ‘ Liberals,’ 
without a programme, without union, without enthusiasm, 
were split up into various conventicles, whose delicate 
shades of opinion were unintelligible to the man in the 
street. Italy is a democratic, but not a parliamentary, 
country, and organisation is not the Italian strong point. 
As Tasso wrote, 
‘ Alla virti Latina 
O nulla manca, o sol la disciplina.’ 

Meanwhile, outside Parliament, there had arisen {n 
March 1919, a new organisation, the Fascisti, which was 
destined in little more than three years and a half to 
dominate Italy. Created by Signor Benito Mussolini, 
the son of a Romagnole workman, and himself not only 
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an ex-Socialist but a former editor of the Socialist organ, 
‘Avanti!’ the Fasci di Combattimento were primarily 
directed against the Neutralists and Bolshevists. Their 


methods were those of the lex talionis, ‘An eye for an: 


eye, a tooth for a tooth.’ To the violence of the Com- 
munists and Official Socialists they retorted with at 
least equal violence; and, as Governments were weak 
and the middle classes indolent and lacking, as a rule, in 
moral courage, the Fascisti at the outset did good by 
breaking strikes and intimidating the hitherto unchecked 
lawlessness of the ‘subversive’ elements, One cause of 
the success of the movement was that it provided for 
young men—and most Fascisti are very young—a means 
of letting off steam, which our more prosaic system of 
education provides in football and cricket. To take 
part in a ‘punitive expedition’ with all his expenses 
paid was an exciting form of sport for an athletic youth 
fresh from the trenches and eager to find a vent for 
his superfluous energy. Signor Mussolini, with a pro- 
found knowledge of the Italian mentality, provided the 
theatrical and spectacular element which Latins love— 
the pennons, the black shirts, and the Roman salutes. 
Soon Fascismo extended its plan of campaign. It 
attacked the Roman Catholic ‘ Popular’ party, made an 
expedition into Signor Nitti’s stronghold in the Basilicata, 
and forcibly inculcated Italian sentiments into the 
Germans of the Upper Adige. Unsuccessful at the 
general election of 1919, Signor Mussolini was elected 
for both Bologna and Milan at that of 1921, and entered 
the Chamber as the leader of a group of thirty. But his 
real strength lay outside Parliament. His followers in 
the country grew into, and came to be organised as, an 
army, with which, as Signor Giolitti confessed, no police 
force could cope. Big manufacturers and large land- 
owners are understood to have provided the necessary 
funds, for the subscriptions of the members are small. 
The present writer knows a case of a landlord who, 
unable to collect his rents and finding the Government 
unwilling or impotent to assist him, invoked, as a sub- 
scriber, the aid of the Fascisti. Two lads of eighteen 
immediately presented themselves at his house and asked 
for the name of the ringleader of his recalcitrant tenants. 
They then gave the author of this ‘no rent’ campaign a 
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sound beating, summoned the other tenants, and told 
them that, if they did not pay their lawful dues to their 
landlord, a telegram would be dispatched summoning a 
hundred Fascisti to deal with the situation. Since then 
that landlord’s rents have been punctually paid. It is no 
wonder then that Fascismo has received the support of 
‘those capitalists whom the Government had ceased to 
‘protect. 

Fascismo embraced people of all political parties, 
except Communists, Official Socialists, and Roman 
Catholic ‘Populars.’ Its leader, as is natural in a native 
of the Romagna (the last stronghold of Republicanism 
in Italy), once declared that the movement was ‘ tenden- 
ciously Republican ’—an indiscreet remark, which nearly 
caused a schism, for many Fascisti, especially in Pied- 
mont, are enthusiastic Monarchists. The mistake was 
not repeated, and at Naples last October Signor Mussolini 
eulogised the House of Savoy, after having absented 
himself from the opening of Parliament by the King six- 
teen months earlier. The opinions of the Fascista leader 
upon internal politics are however no affair of ours, but 
of the Italians alone. It is when he treats of inter- 
national questions that he arouses interest and some 
alarm abroad. In this department Fascismo isthe child 
of Nationalism, which arose shortly before the Libyan 
war of 1911. Only, while Nationalism was mainly con- 
fined to the ‘intellectuals’ and had no hold on the masses, 
Fascismo is a vast popular movement with the force to 
execute its theories of foreign policy, especially as in the 
present Government not only the Foreign Office, but the 
War Office, Admiralty, and Aviation Department are all 
in the hands of Fascisti or of strong sympathisers with 
them. 

It is, therefore, important to examine the new 
Premier's past record in foreign policy, with the premise 
that, as Gladstone said in 1880, when called to account 
for his unflattering remarks about Austria, he was then 
‘in a position of greater freedom and less responsibility.’ 
He had not been long in the Chamber when he declared 
in his maiden speech on June 22, 1921, that the natural 
boundary of Italy towards Switzerland was theSt Gothard. 
This claim for the annexation of the Italian-speaking 
Swiss canton of Ticino, which has been a Swiss bailiwick 
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since the 16th century, a fully-fledged Swiss canton since 
1803, caused considerable excitement in Switzerland, 
whose Foreign Minister, M. Motta, was himself a Ticinese, 
and provoked the intervention of Signor Giolitti, the 
Premier, who begged the Fascista leader not to speak of 
Irredentism in Switzerland. Signor Mussolini had no 
cause to love the Swiss authorities; for years ago, when 
he had sought refuge in the Canton Ticino, he was 
expelled by them for carrying on a combined Socialist 
and Irredentist propaganda there, and the decree of 
his expulsion was rescinded only when he became 
Prime Minister. Three weeks before that event, M. 
Scheurer, the Swiss Minister of Defence, urged the 
necessity of a strong Swiss army, because ‘certain 
tendencies of our Southern neighbour warn us to keep 
our eyes open.’ Last November at Lausanne the would- 
be annexationist of Ticino had an opportunity for ex- 
pressing his sympathy with Switzerland. More violent 
still than his animosity to Switzerland were Signor 
Mussolini’s expressions of hostility to Great Britain. 
At the beginning of the same month in which he 
became Premier and Minister of Foreign Affairs, he 


wrote over his own signature in his newspaper, the 
‘ Popolo d'Italia,’ of Oct. 1, 1922, the following sentences : 


‘ We must prepare ourselves for the eventuality of giving 
active force to a practically anti-British policy. . . . It is not 
an Italian interest to contribute to the maintenance of the 
British Empire ; it is an Italian interest to collaborate in its 
demolition.’ 


One wonders what the Italians would have said if 
Mr Bonar Law, three weeks before becoming Prime 
Minister, had sent a letter to the press, declaring it to 
be a British interest to collaborate in the demolition of 
the Italian kingdom! Fortunately we Britons are not 
over-sensitive in such matters. Still, it is well to be 
‘documented’ about the recent past of the Foreign 
Ministers, with whom we have to treat. Then there is 
the question of Malta. In the spring of 1921 a chief 
organiser of Fascismo told the writer that the annexa- 
tion of Malta (as well as that of the whole Dalmatian 
coast as far as the Bocche di Cattaro) formed part of 
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the foreign policy of his organisation. More recently, 
in his speech at Naples a few days before becoming 
Premier, Signor Mussolini proclaimed ‘the Mediter- 
ranean for the Mediterranean peoples,’ adding, for the 
benefit of Lord Cavan, that the Italian victory over the 
Austrians at Vittorio Veneto was won ‘with the abso- 
lutely derisory assistance of other forces.’ Since then, 
however, as Premier and Foreign Minister, this vehe- 
ment journalist and agitator has put a large quantity 
of water into his wine. Diplomatists who have had 
conversations with him have found him reasonable; on 
those occasions he casts aside the Napoleonic mask and 
abandons the Napoleonic pose which he assumes to 
impress his ‘black shirts,’ and talks as a man of the 
world to men of the world, who are not easily moved by 
theatrical gestures or strong language, but judge by 
deeds. 

That portion of his first extraordinary speech in 
the Chamber as Premier, in which he dealt with inter- 
national policy, won general approval. His declaration, 
that treaties, good or bad, would be respected, reassured 
those Jugoslavs who doubted whether he would, or 
could, ratify the agreement signed on Oct. 23 between 
Signor Schanzer and M. Antonievich, the Minister of the 
Serbo-Croat-Slovene State in Rome—a diplomatist whose 
British phlegm and philosophical temperament have 
largely contributed to the maintenance of ‘correct’ re- 
lations between Italy and Jugoslavia. For in his speech 
at Naples Signor Mussolini had talked of ‘the Dalmatian 
coast, betrayed, indeed, but which has no intention of 
yielding’; while one of his lieutenants, Signor Dudan, 
a product of Spalato, is the chief native apostle of 
‘unredeemed’ Dalmatia in Italy.. We do not believe 
that Signor Mussolini, who has begun to show some of 
the qualities of a statesman, would desire a rupture 
between Italy and Jugoslavia for the sake of the Italians 
(only a few thousands now that Zara belongs to Italy) 
who survive in the other Dalmatian coast-towns. The 
danger is that young and excitable Fascist? may make a 
raid from Ancona to the eastern shore of the Adriatic, 
or that D’Annunzio may encourage such a step so as to 
bring himself again into the limelight. For the poet is 
said to feel jealous of the laurels of the Premier; their 
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relations seem to be those of the two lions in ‘ Bombastes 
Furioso,’ 
‘ Another lion gave a louder roar, 
And the first lion thought the last a bore.’ 


Already a follower of D'Annunzio has placarded the 
walls of the Maraschino-manufactories at Zara with a 
manifesto declaring ‘the unity of Italy to be not yet 
accomplished’; already the Dalmatian Association has 
telegraphed to Signor Mussolini, prophesying that ‘the 
saviour of Italy will save Dalmatia.’ ‘Office, as the 
Greeks said, ‘ will show the man,’ and the Premier's test 
will be his capacity to restrain his ardent followers. 
For the Jugoslavs have their equivalent of the Italian 
Fascisti, and it must be remembered that, if the Serbs 
until recent years were friends of the Italians, the 
Croats and the Slovenes have anti-Italian historical 
reminiscences, which unfortunately count for much at 
Agram and Laibach. 

Signor Mussolini told a diplomatist that he proposed 
to pursue ‘a strong national policy’; he told the Chamber 
that he intended to follow ‘a policy of dignity.’ He is 
no altruist; his maxim is that of Bismarck (from whom 
he has also borrowed the idea of ‘ the budgetless régime,’ 
practised by the Prussian Premier from 1862 to 1866)— 
do ut des, or, as he puts it, ‘nothing for nothing.’ This 
is, however, no new departure in Italy. We can recall 
British Premiers and Secretaries of State who have been 
guided by altruistic motives in their foreign policy, but 
we cannot recollect a single Italian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs who has been so influenced—for poor Bissolati, 
a saint and an idealist in politics, was Minister of 
Pensions. Signor Mussolini’s ‘nothing for nothing’ is 
merely the ‘sacred egoism’ of Signor Salandra, when 
he was Premier at the outbreak of the war. Signor 
Mussolini rightly asks from the Allies ‘ proofs of definite 
friendship. A good and cheap supply ‘of coal from 
England has more practical value in cementing Anglo- 
Italian friendship than lectures on Dante or historical 
reminiscences about Garibaldi’s popularity in London. 
The ‘black shirts,’ like the Italians in general, are not 
sentimentalists, but eminently practical people, who 
have little use for ‘moral support’ and similar diplomatic 
phrases. But there is one of the imponderabilia of 
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politics which weighs nevertheless in the scale of Italy’s 
international relations—the form of an Allied commu- 
nication. A former witty Councillor of the French 
Embassy in Rome used to say, ‘En France cherchez la 
femme, en Italie cherchez la facade. Regard for the 
sensitive Italian amour propre, doubly sensitive since 
the Paris Conference, is the first essential in dealing 
with Italians. But this is a diplomatic truth too often 
forgotten at the Foreign Office, though fully recognised 
by the very experienced staff of the British Embassy 
in Rome. The Curzonian super-style has not always 
pleased the Italian recipients of Foreign Office notes; 
while, if it is desired to be on good terms with a country, 
it is well not ‘to wash the head’ of its Ambassador in 
London, especially if he may become Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Signor Mussolini is rightly resolved that his country 
shall be treated not as a junior partner of the Entente, 
but as an absolute equal of Great Britain and France. 
Herein he is sure of the approval of his fellow- 
countrymen; for nothing disgusted Italians so much 
with the Triple Alliance as their scornful treatment in 
that partnership by Germany and Austria-Hungary, nor 
do they see any reason why their new associates should in 
this respect adopt the manners of the Central Empires. 
Italy, it must be remembered, has come late into the 
‘county society’ of the Great Powers; and, like all such 
late-comers, she is naturally anxious, and even punctili- 
ous, about her ‘position.’ Signor Mussolini, who has no 
sentimental preferences for one country rather than 
another outside his own, has clearly stated that, if Italy 
be not treated on a footing of absolute equality with the 
two old ‘county families,’ she will make other arrange- 
ments. The Allies are, therefore, warned. Let them be 
under no illusions. The French, although in the Eastern 
question they acted with Italy, are not beloved there ; 
did not Tacitus, who knew his Latins, write of nota 
inter fratres inimicitia? The Germans were never 
really unpopular in Italy, and have returned thither 
in considerable numbers. The Austrians are now so in- 
considerable a State as to be patronised—an act pecu- 
liarly gratifying to Italian sentiment. As for Great 
Britain, she is neither disliked nor loved; but when was 
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the best-off member of a family regarded with gratitude 
by the less affluent relatives? If we wish to secure 
Italy's assistance, we must talk less about the Risorgi- 
mento and the past, but remember that we are dealing 
with Realpolitiker. There is, however, one defect in 
Signor Mussolini’s policy of independent action. If he 
takes a glance at the map of the Italian Peninsula, he 
will notice that Italy is not surrounded by friends. 
France, her neighbour on the north-west and (in Tunisia) 
on the south-west, loves her not; Jugoslavia and Greece 
have both been alienated; Switzerland, capable of 
diverting her trade from Genoa, was alarmed by the 
talk about the Canton Ticino; Albania plainly told the 
Italians that she would be glad if they left the country 
and suppressed their post-offices—and they have left 
it, except the Islet of Saseno in the Bay of Valona. 
Only Great Britain in Malta—which the Fascisti claim 
as roba italiana—is a friend, and, despite Signor Musso- 
lini’s speech at Naples, she is a Mediterranean Power of 
over two centuries’ standing. 

In his treatment of the Eastern question Signor 
Mussolini has been more vigorous than his predecessors. 
He has plainly told the Turks to be content with what 
they obtained at Mudania, and has had the courage to 
add: ‘Thus far, but no farther. With his record he 
could not afford to allow the Turks to trample upon 
Italian self-respect; besides, Italians have begun to 
realise that their Turkophil policy, which was really 
rather Hellenophobe than Turkophil, might lead the 
Turks to demand back not only the Dodekanese, but also 
Libya; for, after all, Italy was the Power which deprived 
Turkey of her last direct possessions in Africa, and that 
as recently as 1912. The Italian Premier has recognised 
the accomplished fact of the Mudania Convention and 
wants concessions for Italy in Asia Minor ; but he realises 
that to allow Turkey to advance beyond the Maritza 
would mean ‘ Balkan, and therefore European, complica- 
tions.’ If France had had the same courage as Signor 
Mussolini, the Turks would never have assumed the 
afrogant tone which they have employed. 

The chief mistake which the new ruler of Italy has 
made is to have promised too much. In his opening 
speech to the Chamber, he bombastically foretold the 
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durability of his rule. Now a much more experienced 
Premier than Signor Mussolini, Signor Giolitti, once said 
that every Italian Government exhausted itself in three 
years. Figures prove his accuracy ; for since 1848, when 
Italian parliamentary Government began, two Premiers 
alone—Cavour (from 1852 to 1859) and Depretis (from 
1881 to 1887)—have retained their posts for more than 
four consecutive years. Signor Mussolini, of course, 
differs from all his thirty-three predecessors, in his 
Bismarckian contempt for ‘parliamentary majorities,’ 
and has it in his power not only to dissolve the Chamber 
at his will, but also, thanks to his organisation in the 
country, to create a new Chamber in his own image. 
His difficulty will not be so much with a refractory 
Opposition in the Chamber as with disappointed followers 
and displaced officials outside it. The most urgent need 
of Italy is economy, and this can be achieved only by 
drastic reduction of expenditure upon the bureaucracy. 
Italian Government offices are notoriously overmanned ; 
but, as soon as the new Premier dismisses numbers of 
civil servants and railwaymen, he will offend important 
vested interests, which will turn against him. The 
writer remembers the howl of indignation which rose 
against the late Signor Bertolini, when that Minister 
proposed the practical abolition of those free tickets, 
which enable thousands of Italians to travel gratis over 
the steep gradients of the State railways in first-class 
carriages at a heavy cost of coal. Signor Bertolini had 
to yield to ‘ public opinion,’ i.e. vested interests; and the 
Italian .State railways still show large annual deficits. 
But Signor Mussolini is said also to propose the dismissal 
of numerous supernumerary railwaymen, and these may 
be expected to join the Opposition.. He purposes, too, 
a radical reform of the fiscal system ; but taxation upon 
the rich is likely to diminish the ardour of the wealthier 
supporters of Fascismo. Signor Mussolini is himself 
stated to have foretold the loss of 30 per cent. of his 
adherents after his accession to power. Probably the 
estimate is unduly moderate, for to the above centrifugal 
forces must be added the intrigues of rivals inside and 
outside his own party, and the risk of friction with the 
Nationalists, whose chief, Signor Federzoni, is a parlia- 
mentarian of experience and ability, and who, as Minister 
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of the Colonies, is now, by the transference of the Foreign 
Office from the Consulta to the Palazzo Chigi, housed 
officially under the former roof of his imperious chief. 
It is asked, too, whether Signor Mussolini has not com- 
mitted a tactical error in assuming such a further 
tremendous responsibility as that of full powers till the 
end of 1923 for financial and bureaucratic reform. For, 
if. he will justly obtain all the glory of success, he will 
equally justly receive all the odium not only for failure 
but for injuries to the interests affected. 

Difficult as is the task before him, small as is his 
technical preparation, the Italian Premier possesses a 
force of character as rare, in the modern breed of 
politicians, as it is efficacious. His programme is gene- 
rally approved; his energy was badly wanted. For 
example, his idea of reverting from State Socialism to 
private enterprise, and his return to the doctrines of 
Herbert Spencer, enunciated a generation ago in ‘The 
Man versus the State,’ should prove of great benefit to 
Italy. The State has not made a brilliant success of 
either the railways, which it took over in 1905-6, or the 
telephones, while the postal service, especially the parcels 
and book post, is uncertain and unsatisfactory. Books 
are frequently lost in the post—in one year the writer 
lost twelve—and, unless of an almost duodecimo size, 
have to be fetched from the post-office, and fetched 
(even if the addressee be away) within fifteen days, 
otherwise they are sent back to the place whence they 
came! Under these circumstances, book-selling is difficult, 
and the proposal to entrust the parcel post to a private 
firm is, therefore, welcome. Signor Mussolini is also 
understood to favour administrative decentralisation, 
instead of concentrating everything in Rome. He has 
already had to deal with the ‘ Sardinian party of action,’ © 
which wants not separation but decentralisation, and 
above all that the taxes levied from ‘the heroic island’ 
should be spent upon its wants and not upon the con- 
tinental provinces. He has also the problems of the 
Germans of the Upper Adige, who carried all the four 
seats there at the last election, and of the Slavs of Istria 
and Julian Venetia. Having spent some time in the 
Trentino in Austrian days, he possesses personal know- 
ledge of the way in which the Austrians treated their 
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Italian subjects, who were as numerous in the South 
Tyrol as are Italy's German subjects in the district 
between Botzen and the Brenner. 

The new Premier invoked the blessing of Almighty 
God in his first official speech, and has already shown a 
cordial and politic desire to work with the Vatican. 
This is, indeed, no new feature of Italian politics, but 
dates from 1904, when Pius X first allowed good Roman 
Catholics (hitherto prevented by the non expedit) to vote 
at such elections as the bishop of the diocese considered 
desirable. From that time successive Premiers have 
collaborated with the Vatican, which can not only help 
the Italian Government in elections but support its 
foreign policy in the Near East. Already, like Napoleon, 
Signor Mussolini has recognised the political value of 
the Church. Already orders have been issued for the 
restoration of the crucifixes and the portraits of the 
King in the schools—a double sign of the attitude of 
the Fascisti (in power) towards both religion and the 
Monarchy. The latter institution, according to the ex- 
Republican Premier’s programme, is to occupy a more 
striking position in the public eye. The red liveries, 
which have disappeared since the days of Humbert, are 
to be resumed; the Royal family is to move about 
freely, as, indeed, has for some months past been the 
case ; and the Consulta, which had housed the Italian 
Foreign Office since 1870, and is conveniently opposite 
the Quirinal, is to be converted into a residence for the 
Heir Apparent, now eighteen years old. New life is 
being infused into that and other Government depart- 
ments. The tireless Romagnole Premier has been known 
to telephone round at 9 o’clock to ascertain whether 
his officials were at work, and to leave his card upon 
the desks of those who had not arrived. If Signor 
Mussolini succeeds in enforcing punctuality in Italy, his 
Premiership will not have been in vain. 

He is obviously a man such as we have not seen in 
Italian Cabinets during our time ; his type rather harks 
back to that of the famous condottieri of medieval Italy. 
In a country where no one can become a deputy before 
he is thirty, or a senator before he is forty, a Premier, 
who is only thirty-nine and still in his first legislature, 
is a novelty. Nor has modern Italy, unlike modern 
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Spain, been a country propitious to revolutions, such as 
that almost bloodlessly achieved by the chief of the 
Fascisti. Thus, in every sense Benito Mussolini is a new 
man, whose advent to power marks the revolt of young 
Italy against the gerontocracy, which, with very rare 
exceptions, had governed since 1876. He is, in fact, the 
product of the war, to support which he deserted 
Socialism, giving proof of his patriotic convictions by 
being wounded at the front. Unlike most Italian poli- 
ticians, he has nothing conventional about him; like 
the rising generation, he is desirous that Italy should 
not be regarded as an art gallery or a museum, and its 
inhabitants as custodians. Here, as in his realistic 
foreign policy, he is merely repeating the saying of 
Signor Salandra, who foretold, when Premier in 1915, 
that, after the war, Italy would have fewer hotels and 
more factories. But, in order that the latter may work, 
they must have raw materials ; and, in order to purchase 
these, the exchange must be less unfavourable to the 
Italian purchasers. Signor Mussolini, who is believed 
to rely upon the expert advice in financial matters of 
Senator Einaudi, the economic authority of the ‘ Corriere 
della Serra,’ has welcomed the economic collaboration of 
the United States in the development of Italy. In this 
his policy resembles that of the statesman whom of all 
others Mr Lloyd George liked most and the Fascisti 
least—Signor Nitti, an economist by profession. But 
the Premier said that he would accept the help of even 
a Socialist, if the Socialist were a technical authority. 
What the technical capacities of the Socialists are none 
should know better than the ex-editor of the ‘ Avanti!’ 
It is too early to judge of the success of the Fascista 
dictator. Like the Roman dictatorships, of which Livy 
tells us, this assumption of all power by one man, and 
that an untried men, is in the nature of a desperate 
remedy. For Italy had for some years had Ministries 
but not Governments, and the Chamber, by its incapacity 
to provide a stable administration, has, in Signor 
Giolitti’s mordant phrase, ‘the Government which it 
deserves. But it must be remembered that Italy, 
although a democratic, is not a parliamentary country, 
so that the new Premier’s treatment of the Chamber has 
not aroused any widespread feeling in the constituencies, 
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in so far as any such feeling could be safely expressed. 
One powerful organ of public opinion, the ‘ Corriere della 
Sera’ of Milan, has, indeed, ventured to criticise the 
Mussolinian method. This should be a warning, for that 
great journal possesses an authority and a circulation— 
terms not always synonymous in journalism—such as no 
other Italian newspaper can claim. It was the ‘Corriere’ 
more than any other single influence which killed the 
Orlando-Sonnino Ministry by its steady opposition. 
Gutta cavat lapidem; and'the ‘Corriere’ has both force 
and persistency. 

Meanwhile, especially in view of the elections, in 
which many candidates of various parties wish to obtain 
the official support of the Government, most people call 
themselves Fascisti, in some cases to the amusement of 
the original adherents of Fascismo, who smile at the 
tardy zeal of these ‘ Fascisti of the sixth day,’ as they are 
called in allusion to the ‘heroes’ who, after the historic 
‘Five days of Milan’ in 1848 were over, turned up and 
claimed their share in the fighting. The sale of black 
shirts has been unprecedented, and some of their recent 
wearers are politicians never before suspected of sym- 
pathies with the movement. As for the Socialists and 
Communists, they are temporarily powerless; their inter- 
necine divisions and their too frequent congresses, even 
apart from the action of Fascismo, undermined their 
once flourishing organisation. Their ablest leader, Signor 
Turati, is now regarded as far too Conservative by the 
younger and less experienced ‘comrades,’ who have their 
eyes fixed,not upon Montecitorio but on Moscow. As for 
the Roman Catholic ‘ Popular’ party, its secretary, Don 
Sturzo, the famous ‘boss’ of Italian politics six months 
ago, the man who, although not in Parliament, vetoed 
Signor Giolitti’s nomination as Premier last February, 
has lost all power. In Italy the Tarpeian rock adjoins 
the Capitol, and the meteoric rise and fall of the little 
Sicilian priest from Caltagirone is the latest example of 
this fatal vicinity. 

Thus Europe has to reckon with a new force, unlike 
anything that we have seen for many years. Its author 
has said with pride that ‘since the European war there 
has been no phenomenon more interesting, more original, 
more potent than Italian Fascismo.’ It now remains for 
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him to prove by his capacity for statesmanship the last 
of these assertions. For the qualities which have made 
the movement thus potent in Italian domestic politics, 
are not necessarily those which will render it effective in 
international affairs. But even there it is an advantage 
for every one to have to deal with a man who knows 
very much what he wants, unlike one of Signor Mussolini's 
predecessors, who seemed unable to tell the Allies what 
his foreign policy was. Moreover, in dealing with Great 
Britain, blunt frankness will always benefit Italy more 
than subtle diplomacy. Of the former method the 
Romagnole workman’s son is the foremost exponent 
to-day. History will show whether he is, as some of his 
enthusiastic followers claim, ‘that greyhound,’ foretold 


by Dante, whose 


‘Land shall be [like Signor Mussolini’s birthplace, Predappio] 
The land ’twixt either Feltro. In his might 
Shall safety to Italia’s plains arise.’ 


WILLIAM MILLER. 
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Art. 9—THE BURDEN OF TAXATION. 


BEFORE the outbreak of the Great War, qualified 
observers were already beginning to wonder how far 
the existing sources of public revenue, direct and in- 
direct, were likely to prove adequate to the growing 
expenditure of the country. The development of the 
Income Tax, Super-Tax, and Death Duties, which had 
been a feature of the years following Mr Lloyd George’s 
budget of 1909, had already considerably altered the 
proportion of taxation falling respectively on the income- 
tax paying class and the classes below the income-tax 
limit, to the advantage of the latter; and controversy 
was arising as to whether the rates of direct taxation 
had not become dangerously high and begun to act in 
discouragement of investment and business enterprise. 
The incidence of the indirect taxes upon the poorer 
classes was a constant subject of budget discussions; 
but it was felt on both sides of the House, in view 
especially of increasing expenditure upon social services, 
that the reduction of these taxes could not be justified 
unless some form of direct taxation falling on those 
classes could be substituted for it. On the whole, how- 
ever, a substantial degree of equity had probably been 
attained ; our system of taxation, illogical perhaps and 
certainly liable to abuse in some respects, was a fair 
compromise between existing claims; and it was ad- 
mittedly in advance of that of any other civilised State 
in the regard paid to the taxable capacity of the wage 
earners. Above all, as events were too soon to prove, 
it was ‘elastic’ to an extent which no one could have 
anticipated. 

It cannot be doubted that this elasticity was an 
immense advantage in time of war, and was the chief 
factor in enabling this country to meet a much more 
creditable share of war expenditure from revenue than 
was the case with other belligerents. On the other hand, 
the ease with which revenue could be expanded in every 
direction was an encouragement to extravagance and 
waste both during the war and since the armistice; it 
has enabled the financial authorities to postpone a much 
over-due examination into the fiscal resources of the 
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nation, and to strain these resources to a degree from 
which recovery will be a long and difficult process. It 
has long been apparent, from the fact that only by 
the rapid realisation of war material and stores pur- 
chased out of capital loans and the expenditure of 
the proceeds as income has it been possible to balance 
recent budgets, that the elasticity of the revenue has 
reached its extreme limit; and it is certain that the 
penalisation of the nation’s capital and income by. 
excessive rates of taxation, complaints of which were 
heard even before the war, has now grown to such a 
point as to have created serious alarm in responsible 
quarters. 

The question of the incidence of taxation has been 
the subject of much discussion both from a theoretical 
and a statistical point of view during the last twenty 
years; but if the present position approaches that 
indicated in the preceding paragraph, it is evident that 
an important preliminary to any reconstruction and 
amendment of our system of taxation would be a careful 
and authoritative investigation into the national income 
and its distribution, and the actual allocation of our taxa- 
tion between the various classes of our population. It 
should be possible to show what proportion of the income 
of individuals in different social grades is now being taken 
in taxation, and, more broadly, how the burden falls as 
between the two main aggregates of classes, the income- 
tax paying class on the one hand (comparatively small 
in number) and the wage earners on the other. What 
percentages from an ideal point of view should be 
demanded of incomes up to, say, 200/., 20001. and 20,0001. 
would still of course remain a question to which no final 
or satisfactory answer would be possible, as it could only 
depend on the rough general sense of equity which 
prevailed in the community. But if the information 
suggested could be obtained by such an inquiry for two 
or three successive periods to show the changes which 
have occurred in recent years, there would be some 
material upon which to base an opinion; and if such an 
analysis, once obtained, were kept up as a piece of expert 
intelligence work for the benefit of Parliament and 
the public, some agreed principles might be evolved 
which would guide the financial authorities, not only 
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as to the amount of income available for taxation, 
but also as to the proportion in which different classes 
should contribute to the revenue. That no official in- 
vestigation has hitherto been attempted is due partly 
to the inveterate English prejudice in favour of empirical 
and hand-to-mouth methods, and partly to the difficulty 
of the subject—for it bristles with difficulty of every 
kind. What private investigators, however, like Sir 
Bernard Mallet before the war in his ‘ British Budgets’ 
and Sir Herbert Samuel in his notable address as 
President of the Royal Statistical Society in 1919, have 
attempted with a certain measure of success, would 
certainly not be beyond the competence of a small body 
of experts, aided as they would be by important recent 
studies, such as those of Sir Josiah Stamp and Dr Bowley 
on national wealth and taxable capacity. 

We have laid some stress on this aspect of the ques- 
tion because, as Sir Herbert Samuel observed in the 
address just referred to, ‘we cannot say whether the 
burdens are justly distributed unless we first know what 
they are’; and because the presumption of an equitable 
distribution of the present heavy burden will always 
be a dominant consideration with Parliament and the 
politicians who are responsible for our finances. But it 
is only a first step; and any conclusion to which it 
pointed would require qualification in vital respects. 
It is quite possible that an analysis of the primary 
incidence of the taxes might turn out to conform pretty 
closely to the theoretical standards of ‘ ability’ or ‘ tax- 
able capacity ’ which have so largely influenced our fiscal 
legislation since 1907; it might appear that the burden 
has been duly placed on the shoulders of the ‘strong’ 
rather than of the ‘ weak,’ and that a great revenue was 
thus being raised without obvious friction or injustice to 
any class of the community. Yet, all the time, factors 
might have been left out of account which would give 
a very different picture of the actual results of our fiscal 
system. 

Of all the results of excessively high rates of direct 
taxation the most serious is the appropriation of so 
great a proportion of the larger incomes from which in 
the past industrial capital was accumulated, and which 
has been made possible by the adoption of the principle 

Vol, 239.—No. 474. I 
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of graduated or progressive taxation. This principle is 
indeed defensible on grounds of economic theory, but its 
liability to abuse in a democratic community goes some 
way to justify the opposition to it in past days by the 
adherents of the ‘ proportional’ method. Used in modera- 
tion, as a means of increasing ,the yield of a direct tax 
without inflicting more hardship on individuals in posses- 
sion of the larger incomes than the payment of an 
infinitely smaller tax inflicts on the poor, progressive 
taxation has obvious merits; but if pushed to excess it 
has one serious drawback in the eyes of those who look 
on the accumulation of capital wealth as a boon and 
indeed a necessity. Available statistics seem to be in- 
conclusive as to how far the national income has, partly 
from this cause, been redistributed in recent years in 
the direction of increasing the number of the smaller 
incomes at the expense of the larger; but the balance 
of opinion indicates that this has occurred, and, in so far 
as it has, the surplus saved for industrial investment, 
for renewal of industrial plant, and for the supply of 
fresh capital to provide for expansion of business and 
for the employment of an increasing population will have 
been encroached upon; since it is an established truth 
that effective saving comes principally from the really 
large incomes. Taxation alone must have diverted from 
these channels a very large proportion of the amount 
available for them before the war. It is enough to note 
that the net receipt of income tax and super-tax has risen 
from 47,000,000/. in 1913-14 to 400,000,000/. in 1920-21. If 
there is one point on which both the business world and 
the economists are agreed, it is on the paramount need for 
the accumulation of great supplies of fresh capital from 
yearly savings, if this country is to survive industrially 
and to continue to support a population which has far 
outgrown the natural resources of two small islands. 
This therefcre is the point, not at all in the personal 
interest of wealthy individuals, but in the interests of 
the masses of the people, to which inquiry should princi- 
pally be directed. If it should appear that the life-blood 
of industry were being drawn away in excessive taxa- 
tion, the present rate of income tax and death duties, or 
anything like them, would stand self-condemned. For 
if the country can no longer finance its home industries 
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or its foreign trade, it is very certain that its industrial 
downfall is at hand, and that in twenty years or less 
the population will have been reduced by starvation 
or emigration to perhaps less than half its present 
numbers. 

The signs that the rates of income tax, super-tax, and 
death duties are excessive are too numerous and well 
attested to be disregarded. Who has not heard of 
persons with incomes large or moderate seeking every 
legitimate device to avoid income tax? They register 
private estates as companies ; they create trusts for the 
maintenance and education of their children; they divide 
their property as largely as possible between their sons; 
in too many cases they transfer their permanent domicile 
outside the kingdom; while British companies doing 
business abroad are being wound up and re-registered 
in some foreign country to the detriment of industry at 
home. It is a well-known fact that large super-tax 
payers are frequently unable to meet the demand for 
the duty, and it is significant that in such cases the 
Revenue authorities are glad to get what they can on 
account and refrain from proceedings to sell up defaulters. 
As regards the Estate Duty and other Death Duties the 
so-called evasion is notorious, but does not prevent the 
rapid breaking up of landed estates. The operation of 
these duties has materially contributed to the agricultural 
revolution which has been accomplished—not, it is to be 
feared, to the advantage of the agricultural industry or 
the agricultural population. The burden of the death 
duties upon the highest incomes, translated into terms of 
an annual charge on income, was, as Sir Herbert Samuel 
showed in the address above mentioned, equal in the 
period 1903-4 to 1913-14 to that of all the other taxes 
combined ; with income tax and super-tax at their pre- 
sent much higher rates it now amounts to more than a 
quarter of the whole. We doubt if the general public in 
the least realises that of these large incomes over one- 
half is paid away in income tax and super-tax, and if 
death duties in terms of income are included (as they 
should be) something like two-thirds. If therefore it is 
true that the bulk of effective saving for investment and 
capital accumulation comes from these incomes it is clear 
that the first measure of relief should be applied to the 
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hundred million pounds or so annually produced by the 
super-tax and death duties.* 

The death duties have become too firmly embedded 
in our system of taxation, and the idea that the State 
has a right to share in a dead man’s estate, before any 
of the successors or beneficiaries, is too consonant with 
democratic theory on inheritance to encourage any 
hopes of successful attack on the principle. Yet in 
practice they have probably become more harmful and 
oppressive than any other single form of taxation in 
proportion to the revenue they produce. In the early 
days, indeed, of Sir William Harcourt’s institution of 
the death duties in 1894 there was much to be said in 
favour of a tax which automatically provided the 
element of differentiation between earned and unearned 
income then lacking in the income tax, and which 
brought in a moderate revenue without essential hard- 
ship upon individuals and without encroaching unduly 
upon capital resources. Even in the days, however, 
before this reform, when death duties were bringing in 
some ten millions a year, the late Lord Courtney 
deprecated a great enlargement of these duties, as 
compared with income tax, on the ground that they 
were taken out of the capital of the country for current 
expenditure. They now take similarly nearer fifty 
millions, and authorities like Sir Felix Schuster have 
consistently maintained that, if these duties must still 
be maintained, their produce should be strictly ear- 
marked to the reduction of the capital of the Debt. 
The late Lord Goschen put his finger on the real 
objection to the systematic graduation then just intro- 
duced—an objection not to the principle but to its 
application—when he pointed out that there were no 
‘stages’ or ‘landmarks’ to ‘guide you as to where you 
ought to stop.’ When he proceeded to remark that it 
would be ‘ bad finance to set any tax so high that every- 
body sets about thinking how he can evade it’; that 
‘if it were desired to cause a distribution of property 
during life, the Chancellor of the Exchequer ought to 
finance for the Exchequer and not for social reform’; 
that ‘dispersion of capital did not necessarily mean 


° The super-tax in 1920- 21 produced 55, 700, 0000. and the death duties 
just over 47,000,000/. 
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social reform,’ and that ‘a tax equal to ten years’ net 
income must have a disastrous effect upon landed 
estates’; he uttered truths which, though they may 
have appeared far-fetched in 1894, have been more than 
justified by subsequent developments. 

It is too late, however, to argue against principles like 
graduation, or progression, or differentiation in taxation ; 
principles which may be sound enough, as we have said, 
if applied in moderation, and indeed necessary whenever 
the demand for revenue rises to the level required by 
highly organised civilised States; but the question for 
practical men now is whether, under the influence of 
economic theory and political prejudice, these principles, 
so easy to apply in a country in which capital and property 
are still concentrated in comparatively few hands, have 
not been carried to such an extreme as to threaten the 
whole basis of our industrial and commercial system. 

Wholesale evasion is admittedly a primary test of 
the validity of a tax. The Income Tax Commission of 
1919, in a somewhat perfunctory treatment of the 
question, acknowledged that considerable loss of revenue 
was caused by ‘fraud, negligence, and ignorance,’ but 
it is more than likely that perfectly legitimate evasion 
accounts for a great deal more loss of revenue. What 
is wanted is a fresh examination, not merely from the 
point of view of how to tighten up collection, of all these 
sources of revenue in the light of the most recent figures 
of assessments and net receipts, in order to discover how 
far their productiveness is being affected by the present 
conditions, and to test the truth of the contention (or 
rather the deliberate conviction) of the whole business 
world that a considerable reduction and simplification 
of these imposts is an essential preliminary to any 
genuine revival of confidence and eventual prosperity. 

Any attempt in this direction would, of course, be 
described as a reactionary measure intended to transfer 
the burden from the financially ‘strong’ to the weak. 
We should refuse to be alarmed by any such accusa- 
tions. We are by no means prepared to admit that the 
actual incidence of the taxes as raised at present is 
so favourable to the wage-earning classes as it would 
appear to be, or that the fact that they contribute 
ostensibly only about one-fifth towards the tax revenue, 
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while four-fifths falls on the income-tax paying classes 
relatively insignificant in numbers, is not much more than 
offset by the restriction of employment attributable to 
the overtaxation of the owners of capital. We have 
already pointed out the danger of accepting the results 
of an inquiry into the primary incidence of taxation as 
in itself conclusive on the question ; and another difficulty 
about such estimates as these is that they tend to stimu- 
late the vehement assertion by both ‘ capital ’ and ‘labour’ 
of claims to fiscal treatment which either party may 
imagine to be favourable to itself. Neither in the 
raising nor in the spending of public revenues is it 
admissible to distinguish meticulously between the 
interests of different classes. All alike are concerned 
in the defence of the country, in the payment of the 
interest on the National Debt—for the power to raise 
vast sums from the holders of capital in time of war is 
quite as essential to the safety of the whole community 
as the power to enlist men for service in the field—in 
the maintenance of the industrial strength of the 
country; and in the amelioration of social conditions. 
But while the obligation of the wealthier classes to con- 
tribute more than a proportional share towards all these 
objects is fully admitted, it is allowable to point out 
that the Labour leaders would altogether repudiate most 
of these liabilities. They would not, for instance, admit the 
justice of any contribution by the classes they represent 
towards payment of the interest on the National Debt. 
From their vociferous championship of a nostrum like 
the ‘capital levy,’ it might indeed be imagined that the 
wage-earners do actually contribute towards this pay- 
ment. But in point of fact they can only be said to 
do so in the sense that in so far as the charge for debt 
could be eliminated there would be more money available 
to be extracted from the income-tax paying class for 
‘social betterment.’ For if their contribution to the 
revenue were computed, it would probably be found 
that by far the larger part of it is already being re- 
turned to them in the form of subsidies to services 
from which they alone directly benefit.* The latest 





* A return of Public Expenditure from Rates and Taxes under the 
Acts relating to the Relief of the Poor, Education Acts, including provision 
of meals, Old Age Pensions Acts, Housing Acts, Public Health Acts, 
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of the Returns of the expenditure on the services 
grouped under the heading of Public Assistance, for 
which the public is indebted to the persistent and 
energetic pressure for some years past of Mr Geoffrey 
Drage, would show a total, if the expenditure of the 
Ministry of Labour be included, of something like 250 
millions from Parliamentary votes and grants alone; 
and a figure of 400 millions (which did not include the 
Labour department cost) was accepted in a debate of April 
last as the total expended in the year 1921-22 under 
these heads from taxes and rates. It may be added 
that the number of beneficiaries was roughly estimated 
at 30 million persons out of a total population of 48 
millions! The effect of such a system on the productive, 
and therefore the taxpaying, capacity of the wage- 
earners need not be insisted on here; but Mr Drage 
does not exaggerate the financial danger when he 
describes it as a ‘ rake’s progress’ to bankruptcy. 

It cannot be too often repeated—though the question 
is always elusively treated by candidates for Parliament 
—that what is really undermining our public finance is 
the great development, fostered by the necessities and 
effects of the war, of State socialism in its many forms. 
There is all the difference in the world between a 
modified resort to measures which may be inconsistent 
with time-honoured maxims of political economy, to 
meet conditions which were becoming a scandal and 
disgrace and to effect, if possible, a general improve- 
ment in the standard of living among the poorer classes 
—between this and a policy of social betterment pushed 
to a point at which it is seen to be leading to the im- 
poverishment of the whole community by drying up the 
capital funds indispensable to industry, and by dis- 
couraging the productive energies of the workers them- 
selves. We believe that the idea which has so largely 
inspired social policy since (and even before) the armis- 
tice, that revolution in this country is only to be averted 
by a lavish distribution of pecuniary advantages to the 
wage-earners, is not only a delusion, but is also a libel on 
the intelligence and good sense of those classes. We are 





National Health Insurance, and National Unemployment Insurance Acts 
(see 189 of 1921 for 1920 and 139 of 1922 for 1921). The expenditure of 
the Ministry of Labour, 793 million pounds, 1921-22, was not included. 
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inclined to think that there is a growing perception 
of the truth that the wage-earners are the worst 
sufferers from a taxation of the wealthier classes which 
restricts and diminishes employment; and that the 
working man, if he understood and realised the facts, 
would resent the position of parasitism to which he is 
being reduced, a position of increasing dependence 
upon, and therefore inferiority to, the other classes of 
the community. ‘I do not think,’ said Mr Asquith as 
Prime Minister in 1913, when the evil had not attained 
half its present proportions, ‘that there is any doctrine 
more fatal to the root principle of democratic Govern- 
ment than that it should consist of the constant amelio- 
ration, at great cost to the community, of the social 
conditions of the less-favoured classes of the country, at 
the sole and exclusive expense of the other classes.’ 
‘You must not,’ said Mr Lloyd George on the same 
occasion, ‘leave a class which has great political power 
and control without any share of responsibility.’ This, 
however, is precisely what our present system does. If 
we may judge from the expenditure programme of their 
leaders, the sense of responsibility among the wage- 
earning classes in regard to national finance is practi- 
cally non-existent, in spite of the appreciable burden 
which indirect taxation undoubtedly imposes upon them. 
There can be no security against the ruinous liabilities 
involved in the claim for social betterment, which is the 
present obsession of the Labour leaders, until the wage- 
earners come to realise that they can in no case escape 
a preponderant share of the cost; until, as it has been 
pithily expressed, it is made clear that ‘every five pounds 
spent in endowing unemployment out of the taxes or 
building houses out of the rates, drives another work- 
man out of employment for a week’; or alternatively, 
until responsibility can be brought home to them in 
some form which they can appreciate. 

Mr Austen Chamberlain, while endorsing the views 
of the Government speakers in 1913 above quoted, re- 
marked that ‘he would put the limit of total exemption 
very low indeed, and would not exclude any one who 
was able to maintain himself.’ As a result, however, of 
the Income Tax Commission, which he himself appointed 
in 1919, the exemption limit, so far from being lowered, 
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was very considerably raised, and the burden on wages 
correspondingly reduced. The Commissioners, indeed, 
almost contemptuously dismissed any argument in 
favour of direct taxation upon the wage-earners. From 
the political, and merely fiscal, points of view, they 
were no doubt wise in their generation; but it was a 
surrender of constitutional principle for which the 
country will continue to pay dearly until some effective 
means of reasserting it can be discovered. 

On the whole, then, we do not think that there would 
be any reality in an outcry of reaction, should some 
readjustment of the burden of taxation come up for 
consideration, since many of the evils affecting the 
poorer classes are directly traceable to its present 
incidence. It is, after all, in the true interest, not 
only of the masses of the people, but also of the Labour 
leaders themselves, who are hoping, sooner or later, to 
take a responsible part in the Government of the 
country, that they should revise the views they now pro- 
fess, whether in good faith or not, as to the unlimited 
possibilities of the taxation of capital and of property 
owners. For a Labour Administration might easily find 
itself in the awkward predicament of having to finance 
a gigantic structure of State socialism without the assist- 
ance of the layer of the golden eggs, a shy bird who will 
take to her wings quickly enough if her nest is too often 
raided. 

So much it has seemed necessary to say on the subject 
of the present incidence of our imperial taxation as a 
subject for inquiry. But, however carefully and ‘scien- 
tifically’ taxes may be adjusted, if the total is excessive, 
they cannot fail to be burdensome and oppressive to all 
classes. Reduction of expenditure, therefore, remains 
the first and greatest desideratum. 

So far as a general desire to enforce economy goes, 
the prospect is not unfavourable. It is perhaps not too 
much to say that all parties paid lip-service to economy 
during the late General Election; and a significant and 
encouraging feature of this election, compared with 
others for many years past, has been the absence of . 
any appeal in responsible quarters to popular cupidity, 
or of attempts to bribe the voters by promises impossible 
of fulfilment. A considerable majority in the new 
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House of Commons will, therefore, it may be expected, 
approach the question of economy in a spirit very 
different from that of the late Coalition majority, and 
give earnest support to the efforts of a trusted and 
capable Chancellor of the Exchequer who has unequi- 
vocally expressed his determination to ‘break expendi- 
ture.’ That the minor economies on the lines of the 
Geddes Report will continue to be effected, there can, 
of course, be no doubt. But much more than this is 
wanted, and there is undoubtedly a wide field awaiting 
a Government which is prepared to tackle big questions 
in a persistent and courageous manner, and to embark 
on a course of well-considered and thorough-going 
administrative reform. 

Sufficient reference has been made to a prime cause 
of financial embarrassment, all-pervasive State socialism, 
that bottomless pit which threatens to engulf the whole 
fortune of the community. Until we have an organised 
public opinion in the country and in Parliament which 
is determined to force upon governments a reversal of 
their whole attitude on this question, there can be no 
hope of stemming at its source the torrent of imperial 
and local expenditure. The present time of acute trade 
depression and much deplorable destitution and distress, 
moreover, is not favourable to an immediate application 
of rigorous principles to the dole system; but there is 
little doubt that if, in place of the general spirit of laxity 
in the administration of all this class of expenditure, 
local and central, strong heads of departments were to 
punish and discourage waste, tighten up control, and 
prevent overlapping and duplication, a very great deal 
more than is imagined could be done in the way of 
saving money. Less immediate results are attainable in 
another field in which, however, there are immense 
prospective possibilities. A radical revision of the rela- 
tions between imperial and local finance and the present 
extravagantly wasteful system of grants-in-aid, has been 
talked of for thirty years or more ; but nothing has been 
done except to tinker at the question with results 
increasingly unfortunate to financial control. Divided 
responsibility is the worst enemy of economy. To create 
effective control, locally and centrally, would involve a 
fundamental reconstitution and reorganisation of both 
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local and imperial revenues; but a serious and sustained 
attempt to deal with this great question might well 
produce startling results, and materially lighten the 
burden both to the taxpayer and the ratepayer. Reform 
on these lines would, for instance, embrace the question 
of Public Education, the expenditure on which has 
swollen beyond all permissible bounds without any 
corresponding benefit in the shape of increased efficiency. 

Firmly, therefore, as we believe in the ultimate 
possibility of a great reduction of expenditure, it would 
clearly be unwise to rely in the near future on economies 
sufficient both to meet the fresh demands on the revenue 
which have arisen since the date of the last budget, and 
to allow for the remissions of taxation outlined above. 
If it is true that certain sources of our tax revenue have 
been so far overstrained as to threaten the industrial 
revival upon which the prosperity, if not the very exist- 
ence, of the country depends, it may become immediately 
necessary, as some important opinion maintains, to take 
into very serious consideration a revision of our whole 
fiscal system. 

Lord Goschen was the first of modern Chancellors of 
the Exchequer to feel and express concern for the 
‘broadening of the basis of taxation’; but a careful 
administration of the finances for many years postponed 
the necessity till the tariff reform controversy arose, 
when the phrase came to bear a rather sinister significance. 
That controversy had a great educative effect in the 
country, but it would be rash to predict that protection 
for native industry may not yet become a living issue 
in politics. The older economic writers held that the 
socialist theory of the State, which has now obtained so 
powerful a hold on all political parties, and permeated 
our internal system in every part, ran counter to all the 
ideas upon which the free trade policy had been built; 
and that the arguments used in favour of socialistic 
experiments could and would be used in favour of pro- 
tection. ‘The form and names might differ; but they 
all alike mean privilege and compulsion.’ If logic 
governed political thinking in this country free exchange 
would have little chance of survival in its one remaining 
field, that of external trade; and one is tempted to 
wonder how long the manual workers of this country, 
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accustomed as they now are to rely on the State for 
protection against competitive wages, will resist the 
temptation to call for protection against competitive 
prices to which, in a world-market, their wages must, in 
the long run, conform. 

Happily, the question shows no sign of immediate 
emergence ; for if one thing is certain in economics, it is 
that a country, dependent for existence on foreign trade, 
could not survive if it raised the cost of its manufactured 
exports by any serious taxation of the imports of raw 
materials and food. From the point of view, moreover, 
of the present observations, a protective tariff is out of 
court for the reason that the more effective it was in 
keeping out foreign goods, the less revenue it would 
produce. 

It is easier to say what should be avoided in the way 
of new taxation than to propound fresh sources of 
revenue. We would encourage the investigation, as part 
of the work of the proposed commission of inquiry (on 
which something will be said later) not only of the 
balance as it now exists between direct and indirect 
taxation, but of every suggestion for a novel impost 
under either head, whether for local or imperial use. 
The income tax has long been looked on as the sheet 
anchor of British finance; and it is significant of the 
feeling which has now been aroused by the abuse of this 
tax that serious schemes should be put forward for its 
supersession. 

Mr P. D. Leake, for instance, has sketched out in the 
press a scheme for the taxation of annual production as 
a substitute for the income tax, for which he claims the 
advantage of great simplicity in collection, since it would 
be assessed upon the actual employer on the whole 
amount of the service rendered by him and his capital 
and his co-operators, ie. presumably the workpeople 
employed by him. The term ‘employer’ would include 
Joint Stock Companies, private partnerships, and inde- 
pendent workers of all kinds, whether engaged in trade 
or business; and also persons employing others in 
domestic occupations. As this tax would do away with 
all element of progression, it would apparently be neces- 
sary, in order to make it at least proportional in its effect 
on all classes, to dispense also with a great amount of 
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indirect taxation which falls upon the poorer classes with 
greater proportional severity than upon the well-to-do. 
If it is intended to supersede all other taxation Mr Leake’s 
scheme is of too drastic a character to make its adoption 
likely ; but it contains features of a novel and suggestive 
character which make it worthy of careful examination, 
and it might well prove useful if tried on a small scale 
at first, for example as a substitute for the Corporation 
Profits Tax. 

Another scheme is that of a sales tax on the Canadian 
model put forward a year ago by Mr Stephen Leacock. 
We do not suggest that any tax on expenditure, such as 
this, could be made to take the place of the income tax 
in our system, but there is every reason why a proposed 
addition to our sources of revenue which promises a big 
yield should be taken very seriously indeed even if it 
does not square with modern canons of ‘ability.’ That 
it would raise the price of articles to the consumer by 
some small percentage is incontrovertible, but the con- 
sumer would pay in exact proportion to his expenditure, 
the amount and occasion of which is, at least to some 
extent, within his own control. Any proposal for an 
expenditure tax of this description—sales tax, luxury 
tax, or turnover tax has hitherto been rather contemptu- 
ously opposed by the revenue authorities in this country ; 
but ‘beggars cannot be choosers,’ and whatever its 
practical defects may be it is a possible resource which 
should not be rejected without much fuller consideration 
than it has so far received. 

Our present scheme of indirect taxation on a few 
articles of universal but not, at least in the case of 
intoxicants and tobacco, of obligatory consumption, is 
probably the most productive and at the same time the 
least burdensome in the world; but, as in the case of the 
great direct taxes, the merit it possesses of easy expansi- 
bility has led to its abuse; and the enormously high 
rates on such semi-luxuries as the two first named, 
strongly emphasises the inequality of the contribution 
to the revenue of the man or woman voter, subject to 
no direct tax, who drinks and smokes and those who 
abstain from these indulgences. The question whether 
our indirect taxation, if submitted to a general survey, 
might not be made to yield as good a return, and the 
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excessive rates on certain articles such as beer at the 
same time reduced—whether, that is, there may not be 
other articles (or transactions such as betting on the 
French analogy) which could not be brought under con- 
tribution to relieve a position of exclusive reliance upon 
two or three great sources of revenue, has often been 
discussed and may well come up for discussion again. 
Failing all else there would remain for consideration the 
possible alternative of a uniform customs duty of 
moderate amount, five or ten per cent. on all imports, 
for revenue only, which would be free from serious 
objection of principle, though the doctrinaire free-trader 
would doubtless repudiate the addition to such a scheme 
of a provision for colonial preference which might be 
worth some sacrifice of strict fiscal orthodoxy. 

We have attempted in these rather cursory observa- 
tions to summarise the chief points on which anxiety is 
widely felt, without dogmatising on the facts and ten- 
dencies to which attention has been called. They seem 
to us to constitute a prima facie case for official inquiry, 
and we are strengthened in this belief by the comments 
on the proceedings of the Royal Commission on the 
Income Tax of 1919-20 which a minority of the Com- 
missioners placed on record. In a highly important 
‘Reservation’ signed by Mr Geoffrey Marks and three 
other Commissioners, which, with others, attracted too 
little attention at the time, complaint was made that 
‘the scope and incidence of the tax in all its aspects’ 
(the words of the reference) had not been fully con- 
sidered. They remarked ‘that an inquiry into the 
scope and incidence of a tax is incomplete unless the 
effect of that tax is considered in connexion with the im- 
position of other burdens, and unless taxation is regarded, 
not merely from the point of view of the individual, but 
from that of its general result on production, industry, 
and saving’; and that the ‘question of the effect of the 
death duties, whether considered separately or trans- 
lated into an annual tax,’ had not been taken into 
account. They also expressed the opinion that the 
‘steep graduation upon the higher incomes’ was likely 
in ‘course of time and perhaps soon’ to ‘reduce the 
whole return of taxable income’; and they suggested 
that in view of the growing disproportion of direct to 
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indirect taxation, the absence of any direct taxation of 
the mass of taxpayers, and the enormous sums allocated 
out of the revenue of the State for ‘so-called’ public 
assistance, the burden which was the price of the safety 
achieved for the whole community by the war should be 
more widely distributed. 

Through its recommendations the Royal Commission, 
indeed, served its purpose by the improvements it un- 
doubtedly effected in the mechanism of the tax—that of 
making it possible to maintain an abnormal yield with 
a view to meeting the demands of what was still a war 
budget. But it served a temporary purpose only; and 
the above quoted comments support the contention that 
its conclusions cannot be accepted as valid in the present 
situation, and that they require to be completed by an 
inquiry of a much more comprehensive kind. 

Even more important is the fact that this inquiry has 
been demanded in quarters which cannot well be dis- 
regarded by the present Government. There is reason 
to believe that Mr Herbert Gibbs has very influential 
support in the City of London in his recent advocacy of 
a commission to study the whole question of taxation 
and to report on the best means of raising the required 
revenue from the point of view of the permanent com- 
mercial interest of the country. That we are in the 
fullest sympathy with his suggestion will have been 
evident from the whole tenour of the present observa- 
tions. Whether, however, the method of inquiry should 
be that of an ordinary Royal Commission, appointed by 
the Government to represent a variety of opinions and 
interests—political, professorial, official, and commercial 
—and allowed to run its course till it ends by producing 
a report or reports which may or may not be adopted 
by the Government of the day, is quite another matter. 
We should see little advantage in the appointment of a 
commission of any kind unless it were the outcome of 
a deliberate intention of the Government to find and 
apply a remedy to recognised evils. A common purpose 
should inspire both the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the body entrusted by him with the work; and the 
chairman should be a man of the highest standing in 
the commercial world, or, if possible, both in the com- 
mercial and political worlds. We are inclined to think 
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that quite a small body, on the model of the recent 
committee presided over by Sir Eric Geddes, of three 
or five men of real weight, who would naturally dele- 
gate various portions of their investigations to sub- 
committees nominated for special inquiries, would be 
more suitable for the purpose than a Royal Commission 
of the usual kind; and as for the terms of reference, the 
simpler and wider they could be made the better. 

Lord Grey of Fallodon, in some remarks on the need 
for economy, suggested not long ago that it might be 
necessary to ‘start at the other end, find out what 
revenues the country can afford to raise without crippling 
industries and employment, and then consider how they 
can spend that amount to the best advantage.’ These 
words might well form the text of the reference to the 
Commissioners, who might be instructed to investigate 
the question of the taxable capacity of the nation at the 
present time and the maximum amount which can safely 
be raised, and to report on the manner in which the 
necessary taxation can be levied with the least possible 
injury to the commerce and industry of the country. 

It may be doubted whether, even now, economy is 
a popular issue; and we should deceive ourselves if we 
thought that the considerations on which we have 
insisted in these pages will make any real appeal except 
to those whose general training, or whose experience at 
the centre of commercial or industrial activity, has 
enabled them to appreciate their force. This is not a 
matter in which Government can wait for inspiration 
from the general public or even from Parliament. It 
must act, if it acts at all, on the inspiration of expert 
knowledge, and from a definite conviction that early 
and resolute action is absolutely necessary if the situation 
is to be saved, and some measure of economic and social 
health restored to the community. 
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Art. 10—ANATOLE FRANCE. 


1. Anatole France and his Circle; being his Table-Talk. 
Edited and recorded by Paul Gsell. Authorised trans- 
lation by Frederic Lees. Lane, 1922. 

2. Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard. 1881. La Vie litté- 
raire. Four vols. 1888-92. Thais. 1891. La Rétisserie 
de la Reine Pédauque. 1893. Les Opinions de M. Jérome 
Coignard. 1893. Vie de Jeanne d’Arc. Two vols. 
1908. L’Ile des Pingouins. 1908. Paris: Calmann 
Lévy. 

And other works. 


SOMEWHAT more than forty years ago a reviewer, in 
turning over his monthly packet of French literature, 
found himself, before he had read more than a page or 
two of one of the volumes, in the Paradise which good 
writers keep for good reviewers, but which, so far as 
new books are concerned, is not open every day, or 
every month, or indeed every year. The author was not 
unknown to him—otherwise he would have been a very 
incompetent person to be trusted with such a job, seeing 
that the name had figured among the Young Guard of 
the ‘ Parnasse’ in verse, and elsewhere in prose, for some 
years. But though there may have been earlier pre- 
monitions it may be doubted whether there had ever 
been such a vivid, if not yet complete, revelation of what 
was in M. Anatole France as was given by ‘ Le Crime de 
Sylvestre Bonnard.’ 

The exact nature of the revelation may be a matter 
of debate between any two chance-comers; and their 
opposing views (if they are opposed) may even corre- 
spond to, if they do not actually cause, difference about 
the whole character of the author’s work. To the present 
writer, then and ever since, M. France appeared and has 
continued to appear as a new embodiment, Avatar, 
exponent, or anything else you please, of French style— 
as giving the quintessence thereof; as returning to the 
idea, the ‘substance’—in the philosophical and theo- 
logical sense—of the literature and the language, the 
country and the people, together with its special pro- 
perties and the most characteristic of its ‘accidents.’ 
There was a pretty story; some charming and much 
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amusing character; two nice cats; incidentally some 
sound criticism. But however charming these things 
might be in themselves, they did not make the charm of 
the book: for you could find as good elsewhere, as 
Bacon observes of flower-beds and tarts. What you 
could not find—even in those of the giant race before 
the flood of the Terrible Year who still survived, was the 
perfection of style in its widest sense according to the 
norm peculiar to, and characteristic of, French. 

For though, of course, it would be absurd to claim 
any monopoly in the recognition of the fact—it is doubt- 
ful whether it is universally recognised that French has 
a style of its own as distinct from that of its individual 
writers ; and that it is almost the only language that has. 
Greek and English have no special style, because they 
have all styles; Middle High German had the beginnings 
of one but lost them utterly. Latin had indeed some- 
thing like a special style of its own, whence it comes 
that Latin prose is so much more difficult to write than 
Greek. And whether the other daughters of Latin have 
retained and developed this or not, French certainly has. 
When Rivarol said that the language had a ‘probité 
attachée & son génie’ he was only thinking of the 
clearness which it undoubtedly possesses. But certainly, 
whether it merely developed (Petronius is a rather 
suspiciously lonely witness for development) or added 
from Celtic and other sources, it has many more posses- 
sions than mere clearness. 

And these additions help to produce a closer liaison 
between form and matter in French style than in any 
other. French can do almost anything; but there are 
certain things that it does only by, in its own phrase, 
a tour de force. It can be magnificent—in ‘ Roland, in 
Agrippa d’Aubigné, in Hugo; but in the first we feel 
that it has not become wholly itself; in the second that 
the author is an eccentric; in the last that he is a giant 
as well as a god in the literary religion of his own 
country. It can be passionate; but Gastibelza and the | 
lovers of the Marquésa d’Amaégui and the innominata ! 
at Saint-Blaise, though they speak exquisitely with the | 
tongue of French, do not speak with its peculiar spirit. 
That spirit has been excellently defined—though in regard 
to the French people, not the French speech of Paris—by 
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the master whom all competent criticism has recognised 
as M. France’s own, by Voltaire in ‘ Babouc’ as doua, poli 
et bienfaisant, quoique léger et médisant. There is an ad- 
ditional characteristic in the original which we will here 
omit, though the enemies of France (the country) have 
laid undue stress on it. 

It is characteristic, and perhaps necessarily character- 
istic, of this style that there is something a great deal 
more in it than mere phrase. It is true that ‘ phrase- 
maker’ as a term of abuse or depreciation is absurdly 
misused. One has seen it applied to Flaubert; whence it 
would follow that the character of Emma Bovary, and 
the great phantasmagoria of the ‘Tentation’ are merely 
phrases. It might be applied to the Goncourts. But to 
apply it to M. France would be simply ridiculous. As 
with all the practitioners of specially French style, like 
the best of the fabliau and farce-writers ; Rabelais when 
he is not at high-jinks and sometimes when he is; Saint- 
Evremond ; Hamilton—that extraordinary loan of ours 
to them—Moliére, Voltaire, and others since—a great 
sobriety of actual ‘phrase’ and a miraculous counter- 
profusion of suggestion, innuendo, association, mark M. 
France always more or less; always without exception 
when he is at his best. Sometimes, especially in his later 
books, he forgets. For instance, in an early page (12) of 
that curious hit-and-miss, ‘La Revolte des Anges,’ he 
suggests comparison with Voltaire, and comes out second 
best. Zadig’s experience with metaphysics is admittedly 
one of its author's pearls, ‘ I] savait de la métaphysique ce 
qu’on a su dans tous les Ages, c’est a dire fort peu de 
chose.’ One may turn that over in one’s mind at intervals 
for a lifetime, and it never loses savour, even though 
that mind itself may by no means despise what ‘comes 
after things natural.’ Now, M. France writes: ‘La méta- 
physique ou les métaphysiques—c’est aidire ce qui est joint 
aux physiques et qui n’a pas d’autre nom; tant il est 
impossible désigner par un substantif ce qui n’a point de 
substance et n'est que réve et illusion.’ Voltaire would 
have stopped at ‘substance’ and kept the point without 
the splutter. 

Although after ‘Sylvestre Bonnard,’ if not indeed 
before it, no competent judge could doubt, and no one, 
honest as well as competent, deny that a new story- 
K 2 
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teller of the first magnitude had arisen in France, there 
was a time when one was apt to think of him more 
frequently as a critic. There can have been few periods 
when a more interesting trio of reviewers for com- 
parative enjoyment, presented themselves to the fit 
reader than MM. Ferdinand Brunetiére, Anatole France, 
and Jules Lemaitre. No dishonour is intended to 
MM. Scherer and Faguet who occupied a somewhat 
different position: though a fresh trio might be made up 
with them and M. Brunetiére again, so that he formed a 
sort of centre from which the others diverged. He 
represented the disciplinary and logical side of the 
French nature—logical, that is to say, when you allow it 
a big bundle of postulates and axioms to start from; he 
was essentially a critic of standards. M. Lemaitre on 
the other hand, was a rather glaring example of a 
characteristic of his nation which enemies have called 
frivolity, and which Voltaire admitted by adding some- 
thing about ‘ vanity’ in the description above quoted in 
parts. He was amusing enough to read if you could 
tolerate a kind of smart schoolboy wit and occasionally 
a schoolboy ignorance ; but could do little more for you. 

Between them the writer of things afterwards collected 
as ‘La Vie littéraire’ and ‘Le Génie Latin’ (composed of 
‘introductions’ to various classics on a somewhat larger 
scale) showed to singular advantage. That masterly 
command of the most central and distinguishing mode of 
his own language which was noted to begin with, could 
hardly show itself better than in criticism. When you read 
for the story, the man who gives it you need not write any 
better than Paul de Kock or Ponson du Terrail, if he 
does give it you. Style in history is a great bonus—so 
great that it will make up for a very scanty dividend of 
truth; but it is not the unum necessarium. It may rather 
be doubted whether in philosophy some crabbedness or 
cragyiness of style is not superior to beleidigende Klarheit, 
such as Nietszche attributed to Mill. 

But in criticism if once more (and fortunately for 
some critics) not necessary, it is at least a very great 
advantage. Further, the prejudices and morbid appetites 
which have affected M. France in politics and religion 
seem to do him little harm in regard to pure or even 
rather impure literature; and he has some general 
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principles which are as sound as general principles in 
literature can be. Paradoxical as were those curious 
discussions with the unlucky eidolon, Prof. Brown of 
Sydney, which M. Gsell reports, the condemnation of 
the demand for what is called originality in genius is 
thoroughly right. It is true that when M. France says 
that perhaps ninety-nine parts out of a hundred, nay, 
nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a thousand, in 
Victor Hugo’s genius are owed to others, you make a 
simply knock-out retort: ‘But it is the thousandth 
part that makes the genius.’ Still, it is quite possible 
that M. France merely did not say that. Anyhow, his 
discharge of the main duty of the critic, to show people 
who care to be shown what one fairly qualified mind 
thinks of the produce of another, fairly qualified or not, 
was as a rule admirably and almost always delightfully 
performed. People used to compare him with the 
English critic who afterwards came into contact, not to 
say collision, with him about Joan of Arc, but whose 
esprit he himself, in writing about folk-tales, found 
particulicerement agréable. There were, indeed, not a 
few likenesses between them—in the expert command 
of each over his own tongue; in the alertness of their 
mental attitude; and in the adjustment of that attitude 
to the purposes of impressionist criticism in the best 
sense of that term. Of the differences there is no room 
and not much need to speak here. And this is perhaps 
fortunate, for the discussion would turn largely on the 
illimitable and irreconcilable difference between French 
and English standards of the most mysterious of 
mysteries—Taste. 

I doubt whether there are to be found anywhere four 
volumes (nay five, if you add the longer constituents of 
‘Le Génie Latin’) of genuine causeries—genuine news- 
paper articles, that do not even in the usual small volume 
and large print of French fashion cover more than half 
a dozen, or at most a dozen, pages—which are so full of 
delight as these. It was not the fashion among M. 
France’s English contemporaries to reprint such things, 
though I see that this fashion, rather dangerous but with 
luck agreeable, is coming back with us. In France men 
have, at any rate for something like a century, reprinted 
their criticisms as regularly as their portions of tales. 
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You may find in others more edification, in the way of 
solid knowledge of the authors treated, than M. France 
imparts to you, but hardly anywhere more fascinating 
stuff of the kind itself. The preface of the third volume 
in which he defends himself against M. Brunetiére’s 
charges of levity, subjectivity, and the like, is not only 
very sound argument on its own side but delectable 
reading. You may sometimes wish that the author had 
displayed in some respects a little more of the boldness 
of which he is so lavish in others. Thirty years ago, it 
still required some courage to take Baudelaire seriously 
in his own country, but M. France’s apology for him (the 
term here is appropriate in all senses) had been far out- 
gone by mere Englishmen years earlier. He is again 
unsatisfying on Flaubert; the reason in both cases 
evidently being that both require, though you may laugh 
at them as well as love them, to have the love and the 
laughter kept well apart. About Verlaine, on the con- 
trary, M. France is much more to be trusted, because the 
opportunities for taking him not seriously are so numer- 
ous, constant, and almost incredible, that the ironic 
treatment is seldom out of place for more than a moment. 
But in the enormous majority of cases one thinks much 
less of the subject than of the writer and the writing. 
When he made that assignment of ‘ particular agreeable- 
ness’ to Mr Lang it was a case of ‘ De seipso fabula.’ 

M. France, however, whatsoe’er the additional merits 
and the occasional failings on his part, is ‘in his heart.’ 
as much a novelist as Mr. Pumblechook was a corn and 
seeds man, and the book or books which came after the 
collection of the criticisms gave the amplest evidence of 
this. 

‘La Rétisserie de la Reine Pédauque’ may possibly, 
as regards the present writer, who has, however, taken 
some pains to correct possible ‘idolatry of the study,’ 
something of the same prejudice of favour which, as has 
been confessed, attaches to ‘ Le Crime de Sylvestre Bon- 
nard, and which includes one or two others yet to be 
mentioned. It also came to him in a miscellaneous 
bundle of French books for review, and here also he said 
to himself, ‘This will do.’ Nor has a thirty years’ later 
re-reading in the least affected this conclusion, though 
it may have slightly affected the terms of reasoned 
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judgment. The ‘Rédtisserie’ is probably the last (it is 
certainly one) of the placed runners—placing here is 
fortunately not confined to three, and there are no dead 
heats—in that long and glorious relay race, the novel- 
writing of the French 19th century. It is not only one 
which shows its writer’s powers at their most character- 
istic, fullest, and best; but—shifting from the point of 
view of the mere critic to that of the mere reader which 
the mere critic too often forgets to take—it is the most 
interesting. The ‘Crime,’ delightful as it is, had been 
something of what the French themselves call a 
berquinade, something written with—oh! call it not 
squinting but double vision—on the young person and 
the Academy. It had been charming; but a tolerably 
catholic amateur in literature, without in the least 
wishing for anything naughty, might wish for something 
in which the author gave himself freer play. In the 
book of which we are now speaking M. France does this 
in a method almost always delightful and with results 
almost always happy. There can be no question that in 
M. Abbé Jérdme Coignard he has added one to the 
inhabitants of the world of great novel creations. In 


this book, as not quite in the ‘ Opinions,’ and in his appear- 
ances and representatives elsewhere, Jacques Tourne- 
broche’s bon maitre lodges, and keeps his pattern almost 
impeccably. Indeed,as a former Editor of this Review 
said in writing of that ‘ bright broken Maginn,’ who had 
a good deal of Coignardism in him, 


‘Barring drink and the girls [we] ne’er hear of a sin,’ 


for the ‘ redistribution of capital’ involved in the abstrac- 
tion of M. d’Astarac’s diamonds is set off by the two facts 
that the abstractor’s salary had not been paid, and that 
the diamonds were sham. 

If something was owed to a live model (as it probably 
was, though Verlaine is more disguised than in the 
Choulette of ‘Le Lys Rouge’), that does not interfere 
with the merit of the picture. Panurge without Pan- 
urge’s ill nature; Falstaff with the addition of a great 
amount of quite genuine learning which the fat knight 
had had no time to acquire, and (to do him justice) could 
hardly have acquired in any case because it was not 
- accessible; even not a little of Parson Adams in him, 
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though in company with a good deal also that would 
have horrified that excellent clergyman and might have 
brought about a fight (what a fight it would have been !) 
between them—the Abbé puts in a diploma-piece such as 
few have lodged. 

The charm of style which seems in the famous old 
phrase ‘to caress itself against’ the reader, remains at its 
highest ; and the minor characters keep their goodness 
likewise. One might write a whole essay on the sketch 
of the young seigneur of the old régime in M. d’Anquetil. 
But of the many features of the book which any fit 
reader will find noticeable, perhaps the most striking is 
the long scene or act which, beginning by Catherine 
kissing her hand to Jacques Tournebroche, and thereby 
getting her ears boxed by Anquetil, passes through revel 
and bloodshed to the very leisurely and curiously in- 
cidented flight of the young gentleman, the abbé, and his 
pupil to shelter in the mystic chateau of the Rosicrucian- 
Gnostic Astarac, and indeed continues itself to the end 
of the book. If it could be contrived—though it would 
be difficult to bring it about except by accident—that a 
reader should have read all M. France’s other books 
before the ‘ Rétisserie,’ he would be hardly prepared for 
anything like this. For though there are touches of 
sarcasm and even of philosophising in it, it is on 
the whole a scene of action of almost Dumasian at- 
tachingness and ‘go.’ Instead of sipping M. France’s 
usual liqueur for its flavours and ‘finishes’; instead of 
warily pacing the paths of his shrubberies lest you step 
into some trap, or crush some Mandragora of cynical 
unorthodoxy, you read fast and turn the pages to see 
what is going to happen just as if you were under the 
white napkin in the Bastion Saint-Gervais, or floating 
after the explosion of the Eclair with Mordaunt’s hand 
on the gunwale. M.\France does not often do this sort of 
thing; it is not his special vocation. But it is always 
well to be able to bisect your sheep as well as your bit 
of floss silk, Take from the same book again the end— 
the doleful but admirably managed end—of the Abbé and 
itself. One might have doubted M. France’s ability to 
execute this so flawlessly ; but the doubt is made ashamed 
of itself. And there is one flash which puts a streak in 
his spectrum different from any others, where Jahel (one 
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would fain see more of Jahel) meets the reproach that 
she is the cause of Coignard’s death, not with common- 
place gush or anything lending itself to satiric constru- 
ing, but thus: ‘Son visage pdle d’horreur et brillant de 
larmes [elle disait], Croyez-vous qu'il soit si facile d’étre 
jolie fille sans causer de malheurs?’—even as Helen 
said— 
‘ Where’er I came 
I brought calamity.’ 


There is a glimpse here, and another in the end of ‘Le 
Lys Rouge,’ of something greater, if not more delightful, 
than the author has ever actually given. 

Except to those who enjoy M. France rather for his 
political and philosophical than for his purely literary 
characteristics, the ‘ Opinions’ will, perhaps inevitably, be 
a little less attractive than the ‘ Rotisserie ’ as part of the 
Jeromiad. On the other hand, even the Preface, the 
most argumentative part of the book, continually keeps 
the balance supplied by Acatalepsia and Ataraxia, the 
mistresses of his masters Pyrrho and Epicurus, better 
than do his later volumes. There is hardly anything 
better in the whole of this Anatolia than the conversa- 
tion between the Abbé and Catherine the lace-girl under 
the porch of Saint Benoit-le-Bétourné, in which, despite 
her charms and coaxings, he refuses to take the part 
of her rascally friend, Brother Angel, and is punished, 
perhaps not altogether without some fragment of cause, 
by a loud complaint of too close attentions on the Abbé’s 
own part. This, with the shocked rebuke of Tourne- 
broche pére that follows, and the exceedingly ingenious 
if not too relevant legend of St Abraham and his niece, 
in which Coignard excuses himself, gives us forty pages, 
lacking one, of pure contentment. Hardly anywhere 
is the author more like an exceedingly nice kitten, grace- 
fully walking, climbing, playing about with charming 
soft and well-ordered fur coat reaching from its demurely 
pretty face to its elegant feet, and now and then exhibit- 
ing delicate mother-of-pearlish claws—claws which may 
even by some unlucky accident actually scratch now and 
then, and look as if they would like to scratch oftener 
than they do. And it is only fair to say, considering 
that we have admitted some slight excess of disregard of 
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the young person (the old-young person) in M. France, 
that there would hardly be a better sermon in con- 
versation on the subject of ultra-prudery than that 
which the Abbé delivers while he is turning over Cas- 
stodorus (probably the passage about vinum acinaticium) 
on the top of the library steps to the excitable gentle- 
man who is scandalised at an illustration to Ronsard, 
with too few clothes on the figure represented. 

Some people may possibly prefer even to the two 
Coignard volumes, ‘Le Lys Rouge’ and ‘Thais,’ the 
curious ‘ foursome’ which constituted the ‘ Histoire Con- 
temporaine’ and comprises ‘ L’Orme du Mail,’ ‘ Le Manne- 
quin d’Osier,’ ‘ L’Anneau d’Améthyste,’ and (perhaps most 
famous of all)‘ M. Bergeret 4 Paris.’ We could not agree 
with them. One may be very grateful for that youngest 
child of literature, the novel, and yet never read a political 
novel or story, whether concerning our own country or 
any other, without wishing politics out, however keen a 
politician you may yourself be. These books, indeed, 
also contain plenty of what has been called M. France's 
own liqueur—a kind of literary chartreuse, yellow rather 
than green, flavouring whatever may be the subject, 
from the amiable battles between Lucien and Zoe through 
all manner of domesticities and miscellanea, to the recon- 
struction of the psychology, as they would say now, of 
the dog Riquet—a Riquet of many tufts. There is, 
indeed, some ‘miching mallecho’ here. But it is a relief 
from something else of which there is more. Uncanny 
and almost apocalyptic as it was in many ways, the 
‘Affaire’ was hardly more so in any than in making 
M. Anatole France dull. 

The earlier volumes of the set with the coming and 
passing of Madame Bergeret (one does not like but is 
rather sorry for her), especially perhaps ‘L’Anneau 
d’Améthyste,’ may present more reliefs to this perpetual 
half serious treatment of ‘ics and ‘isms—politics, mili- 

arism, pilgrimages, clerics, anti-semitism, and what 

not. But the main thought left by the set in one mind 
rather habituated to criticism is ‘Well! perhaps a 
novelist as good as M. France and freed by time and 
nature from M. France’s preoccupations will make a 
really great novel with these four not good ones for 
furniture—of background, not foreground—a hundred 
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years hence.’ At present they are withered nests of 
yesterday, in which no bird of eternity has ever been 
hatched. 

In some ways ‘ Thais’ is a cardinal book in the literary 
history of its author. When it first came out it created, 
one remembers, the beginning of that puzzlement which, 
intentionally or not, M. France has caused to accompany 
most of his later things as to what was his exact in- 
tention. It shocked the orthodox, of course, but it was, 
if we mistake not, pointed out at the time that there 
was no absolute need for the shocking. The beatifica- 
tion of Thais, in spite of her earlier sins, and the damna- 
tion of Paphnutius, in spite of some good deeds and 
infinite self-mortification, are both fully justifiable on 
grounds and arguments of the most undoubted ortho- 
doxy. Her place is ready between Mary of Magdala 
and that other Mary, like herself ‘of Egypt, if not 
identical with her. On the other hand, when Paul the 
Simple, at the bidding of St Anthony, devotes Paphnu- 
tius to the demons of Pride, Luxury, and Infidelity, he 
again is fully justified. Paphnutius is, indeed, a person 
as unpleasant as he is sinful. It is evident from the first 
to the last that his self-imposed mission to Thais is under- 
taken for the sake of his own glorification much more 
than for that of her salvation ; and, if not from the first, 
it very early becomes complicated by fleshly desire of an 
almost sadic kind. He conducts her to her sanctification 
much less like a shepherd of the East and of poetry with 
coaxing and music than like a drover of Western prose 
and fact with stick and goad. One of M. France’s most 
subtle and most characteristic touches is where after 
Paphnutius has sealed Thais’s cell with ostentations and 
privately impure ceremony, the Abbess Albina bids her 
maidens take the prisoner food and her accustomed 
flute, All his stylitism is pure vanity; he repeatedly 
rejects the counsels of his wiser colleagues as to less 
ostentatious modes of asceticism ; and in his very prayers 
not to be damned, the uppermost and undermost thought 
alike is that it would be such very hard lines if he 
were. A most ingenious turning-point is that, while 
he notices that the demon-jackals and theorbo-girls 
trouble him less when he is engaged on the solid 
practical work of making a new cord to replace that 
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which their mischief has destroyed, he never takes the 
lesson of this. 

On the other hand, there is beyond doubt in ‘ Thais’ a 
good deal calculated to froisser—to irk and disturb—a 
strictly pious mind. Horn and hoof do not exactly flaunt 
themselves, but they are constantly appearing round 
the corner or under some flutter of vestment. There 
is very little positive ‘impropriety,’ such as that in 
which the later books fearlessly indulge; but there 
has been a terrible deal, and it is pretty freely referred 
to. The supper at Cotta’s is rather Trimalchionic and 
chiefly distinguished by the fact that the guests are 
more like gentlemen and much more like philosophers. 
Their philosophy is of an exceedingly unorthodox kind. 
Paphnutius is too sulky, too much engrossed with Thais 
in divers manners, and perhaps not quickwitted enough 
to make any show for the Church; and Christianity, if 
you call it Christianity, is represented only by Arians and ~ 
Gnostics. Moreover, an orthodox person with eyes in 
his head must soon perceive that the figure in the book 
who is given, if not the best part, the one which the 
author likes best, is the half-Pyrrhonist, half-Epicurean 
Nicias. Nicias is generous, good-natured, proof against 
the sulky brutality of his schoolfellow, Paphnutius. And 
when he takes leave of Thais and her rather question- 
able saviour, the author puts into his mouth some of the 
finest work—perhaps the finest, for the euthanasia of 
Thais is more ‘done to pattern’—of the book. In fact, 
there are few Anatolian beauties which we should select 
before the whole scene where Nicias, after paying the 
last attentions to the philosopher-suicide, Eucrites ; 
leaving the symposium, turned half orgy, half tragedy ; 
rescuing Paphnutius and Thais from the mob; suffers 
the splutter of the monk; says farewell to the beauti- 
ful light-o’-love, who is herself saying farewell to 
the world; describes the state of both with not un- 
kindly or unsympathetic criticism, and meets the merry 
laughter of his girl-slaves as he comes to his own house 
with the reflexion, quiet in its gloom, that Death after 
all is but the last page of a book which you are still 
reading. 

Admirers—M. Gsell tells us somewhere, if not in these 
precise words—admit that most of M. France’s novels 
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are not so much novels proper (or even improper) as 
philosophical discussions sandwiched with incident, con- 
versation, and caustic comment. Perhaps the one least 
exposed to this description is ‘Le Lys Rouge.’ There 
are some excellent things in it. The least important 
perhaps, but not the least remarkable, is that the 
author, one really believes for the first time in the long 
and brilliant history of the French novel, has drawn an 
English woman who is a live, possible, and rather agree- 
able human creature. Miss Vivian Bell says ‘darling’ 
rather too often, and, being a she, she would be more 
likely to be named Vivien or Viviane, but these are 
purposely selected nothings. The great fact remains, 
whether due or not to some personal experience. To go 
up higher, the promenade or rather wandering of Thérése 
and Robert when they have left (as it happens in her 
case for the last time) his garconniére after one of their 
stolen meetings, is strangely affecting. There is no 
notice stuck up,‘ You had better pay attention to this’; 
but there is an atmosphere which tells you as much. 
And the interest, which at the very beginning of the 
book is small, grows steadily. It is true that Thérése, 
Countess Martin, is a doubtfully pleasant person, that 
she has followed and is to follow in the wake of those 
innumerable heroines of French novels who seem to take 
the marriage ceremony as a public notification that 
anybody may now ask, and almost anybody have, the 
privileges indicated by that ceremonial, but absurdly 
restricted toone. This goes, of course, for nothing. But 
she is rude to her husband, which, we have always under- 
stood, is contrary to the best rules of the game; and she 
‘plants there’ a most respectable lover, as such lovers 
go, whose only fault, besides that involved in the situa- 
tion, is that he sometimes leaves her to foxhunt on 
the primeval system of himself pulling the fox out of the 
earth by the brush. She is, however, punished by the 
ways and moods of her ‘second,’ the sculptor Jacques 
Dechartre, and appears to be left at the end in the (for 
such a heroine) impossible and intolerable condition of a 
loverless life. (When will some one have the wit to 
write a novel round the negative of Madame Bovary’s 
famous exclamation, ‘Je n'ai pas d’amant’?) But the 
book is not one to be left with a jibe. A very severe 
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critic may demand that this curious character of 
Thérése—a sort of born spoiler of her own sport and 
everybody else’s; a kind of feminine and very unsacred 
Ecclesiast who feels and knows that all is vanity but 
cannot keep herself out of it—should be dealt with on 
a higher plane. But thisis the old mistake of demanding 
better bread than is made of wheat, and seeking not so 
much noon at fourteen o’clock as fourteen o'clock at noon. 

When things have settled down—which in literary 
criticism takes from about two to x generations to 
come about—it is probable that unfavourable estimates 
of M. France will fasten chiefly on that curious trié of 
books which principally represent the decade before the 
Great War, ‘L’Ile des Pingouins, ‘Les Dieux ont Soif,’ 
and ‘La Revolte des Anges.’ From a superficial point of 
view they represent sufficiently striking differences. 
The first is nothing if not amusing; the second, but for 
a certain undercurrent of aim and execution, might 
almost be called dull, and is more and more tragical ; 
while the last piece is a curious compound of the satiric 
comedy of ‘Les Pingouins’ and the satiric tragedy of 
‘Les Dieux ont Soif.’ This last-named book, indeed, 
may almost puzzle the most experienced, most catholic- 
tasted, and most shock-proof among critical readers. 
A complete survey of the novels of any moment which 
have taken the French Revolution for canvas would not 
be ill-worth doing; and this book, if it did not give the 
reader most pleasure, would certainly try the critic not 
least. If M. France were a reactionary one could under- 
stand it better; for the gradual transformation of 
Evariste Gamelin into a monomaniac of murder for the 
sake of a Revolution which, except murder has no 
principle at all, and has murdered its own murder-agents 
as soon as they were a little stale, has never been more 
powerfully drawn. The effect of this mania in exhaust- 
ing or extirpating the sexual passion which has been his 
sole human characteristic, is also an acute suggestion; 
and the rapidity with which his paramour consoles 
herself, though she is no mere light-o’-love, comes. in 
forcibly enough to help drop the tragic-satiric curtain. 
But the book as a whole is overloaded with history, 
possesses hardly any story, and has little more than 
sketches of character apart from type. 
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The third book, ‘ La Revolte des Anges,’ has plenty of 
jesting free-thought in it and plenty of ‘sculduddery’; 
but there is much more story init than in either of the 
others; there is a good deal cf outlined if not fully 
drawn character; and M. Fraiice’s inevitable and not 
seldom irresistible satire of all things human, and some 
others, finds clearer expression than in ‘Les Dieux ont 
Soif,’ and more concentrated expression than in the book 
of the Penguins. The close, with the vision in which 
Satan dreams that he has changed places with God and 
is developing all the vices which Satanism attributes 
to Jehovah, or rather, ‘Ialdabaoth, while the former 
Almighty, under stress of misfortune, is becoming as 
admirable as Satan himself, has a certain majesty about 
it which M. France seldom aims at and therefore—for he 
is not apt to fail in anything he does aim at—seldom 
achieves. And the whole portrayal of the Revolt, though 
a little obscure in parts, is an obvious satire on terres- 
trial anarchism, perhaps more double-edged than the 
author quite knew. The futility of anarchism of any 
kind may be held to excuse that of even great apostates 
like ‘Prince’ Istar and the hermaphrodite Archangel 
Zita, from whom one is always expecting something 
that never comes. But the retired guardian angel 
Abdiel-Arcade, though amusing sometimes, is disappoint- 
ing. He says he was well educated in Heaven, but he 
seems never to have learnt one of the very earliest rules 
of a decent education-—always to put back a book in the 
place on the shelves whence you have taken it. On the 
other hand, the scene in which he remits his guardian- 
ship under circumstances which seem rather to require 
strong exercise of it and expresses his reason to Maurice 
d’Epervier his ward and Madame des Aubels, a married 
lady, is one of those which make almost any book of 
M. France’s delightful, and which almost any other 
author would spoil. 

Except that it also is rather too much of a Livre a 
clefs—a novel satirising political and literary history 
not to say individuals — nobody could impute dull- 
ness to the famous and probably long-lived, if not 
‘immortal, ‘Ile des Pingouins.’ There is story enough if 
it be only in chronicle form; and there is amusement 
enough, though perhaps some people might wish that 
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it were a little more varied in kind. Nothing of the 
sort could well be better than the scene where the 
soon-to-be-named Orberose undergoes the marvellous 
transformation effected by clothing, and not only offers 
no objection but suggests that she ought to be laced 
tighter. But this and other appearances of Orberose 
herself and the humanised Penguins give opportunities— 
rather too lavishly taken—for indulging in that error 
of M. France’s novels which Diderot of all people in the 
world condemned so unsparingly and unanswerably in 
regard to the ‘Lettres & Amabed.’ It is true that 
‘Amabed’ is dull while the ‘ile des Pingouins’ is not; 
but when one is reading it the words of the author of 
‘ Jacques le Fataliste’ keep singing in one’s ears. The 
Pingouins certainly cannot be said to be sans godt, 
sans finesse, sans invention, as for once Voltaire per- 
mitted himself to be; and it would be excessive to say 
that M. France ever permits himself exactly ‘un 
rabachage de toutes les vieilles polissonneries que 
lauteur a débité sur Moise et Jésus-Christ, les Prophétes 
et les apdétres, L’Eglise, les Papes, les cardinaux, les 
prétres et les moines.’ But there is something rather 
too like this; and the old doubt will not away. Sup- 
posing nobody believed in certain things, would this 
kind of fun remain funny? The other sort—the grivois 
or gaulois sort without any anti-catholicism—is indeed 
safe from this very damaging question, because what 
it turns upon is essentially human. But is it not rather 
easy and rather monotonous? And when some of our 
school reformers have attained their object and made 
conversation about certain matters part of a liberal 
education, will not the matters become as uninteresting 
us brushing one’s teeth ? 

As the short story is, or till recently was, almost as 
much a French speciality as claret or sardines; and as 
M. France is one of the most specially French of French- 
men, it might be supposed that his short stories would 
be extra-special. And so they are sometimes, but not 
always. The curse of purpose—the foot-and-mouth 
disease of the novel, spoiling its talk and hindering 
its progress—is perhaps more virulent in the short 
than in the long story; and of late years, at any rate, 
M. France has been sadly purposeful. Sometimes, 
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indeed, his inimitable demure malice carries the purpose 
off as in the title story of ‘Crainquebille, where the 
submissive mystification of the unhappy costermonger 
forms, as it were, a screen on which the successive 
events, the subordinate characters, and the whole thing 
are thrown in that peculiar magic-lantern fashion, of 
which, if the author has not exactly the secret or the 
monopoly, he certainly has an unparalleled command. 
‘Pierre Noziére’—itself not much more than a short 
story, composed of historiettes still shorter and approach- 
ing ‘Sylvestre Bonnard’ in a general character—is not 
much below that. The division in which Pierre dines 
with the journalist, nearly falls in love with his wife, and 
alas! succumbs wrongfully, if not to Venus to Bacchus, 
is French Dickens, and Dickens at his Copperfieldian best. 
And this is hardly less the case with not a few of the 
curious ‘ Bergeret’ pieces, where M. France, as one can 
hardly remember any one else doing, projects on the 
film part of his own self, his own experiences, his own 
opinions, without exactly giving us fragments of auto- 
biography or parabases like those of Fielding and 
Thackeray. But he does ‘preach’ a good deal here and 
elsewhere, and the statements of fact as well as of 
opinion are sometimes startling. ‘ Les travailleurs ne 
demandent rien et ne recoivent rien,’ says M. Marteau, 
another of the mouthpieces of M. France himself. Our 
author was, we believe, born in 1844. It would be really 
obliging if he would point out, for the benefit of some 
contemporaries fairly acquainted with public affairs in 
France and England, at what time since that date les 
travailleurs have not been demanding constantly and re- 
ceiving at least a large proportion of what they have 
asked. But M. France is not exactly the sort of person 
one argues with. If he were he would hardly wake 
the wild raptures of laudation which secularists and 
anarchists give him sometimes. 

Anything like extended notice of the largest, most 
serious, and most laborious work of our author (already 
glanced at) would be out of place here; but to leave it 
with only that glance would be impossible. To say that 
while it is not lacking in those charms of form which 
we expectfrom him, the ‘ Vie de Jeanne d’Arc’ is not so 
full of those less charming tones and colours which 
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might be expected is perhaps stingy, but not quite unjust. 
To speak still more frankly, one does not seem to see 
even the most agreeable and accomplished cat as quite 
the appropriate biographer, historian, or critic of mice. 
It may seem blasphemous to call her whom that true 
Englishman at her trial applauded, wishing she were 
English, a ‘mouse’; and hard lines on mice to compare 
them to the corrupt and sanguinary pedants who tried 
her. But she was a saint, long before she was gazetted as 
one; and they were theologians. Now, M. France likes 
nothing better than playing with saints and theologians 
as a cat plays with mice. But Joan was from the 
modern, if not strictly from the contemporary, point 
of view, French; and she was a girl of the people; and 
she made royalty and the Church and the nobility look 
disgusting—from all which points of view she appealed 
to him. Besides, it has been impossible for any good 
person, from the Englishman at the trial downwards, 
not to love Joan, though they say she was curiously 
unapt to excite amorous feelings of the usual kind. So 
M. France does little more mischief with her than to 
point out what mere ‘hallucinations’ her ‘ Voices’ and 
the rest of it were, and to resort to psychiatry for help. 
But as one reads one remembers that if the psychiatry 
of the 15th century (for after all her trial, ostensibly at 
least, was this) seems worse than worthless to that of the 
20th, the current variety may possibly seem the same 
to that of the 25th. It is curious how often ironists 
forget to apply the invaluable ‘corsive’ (as the old 
medical term went) of irony to their own methods and 
conclusions. Practically the book is a sermon on the 
text: 


‘Tantum relligio potuit suadere malorum,’ 


in two volumes, delightfully written in a curious mosaic 
of M. France’s own dialect and the ancient documents 
partially modernised. As to rigid exactness any one who 
compares Mr Lang’s notes with M. France’s text may 
possibly decide that it is not the novelist’s strongest 
point. 

There is, however, another ‘serious’ book of M. 
France’s which removes any suspicions that its title and 
authorship may create in a much more decided fashion. 
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It is a commonplace to praise the book-buying habits of 
the French. But there certainly can have been few more 
remarkable instances of this than the fact that ‘Le 
Jardin d’Epicure,’ which was, we think, published in 
1895, had reached its 114th edition in 1921. For the book 
is neither a book ‘of occasion,’ nor (except to very small 
extent towards the end, where there are a few dialogues 
of the Dead, etc.) one of fiction, nor furnished with the 
faintest touches of that slightly illegitimate haut gott 
which sometimes spices his dishes. It is more like an 
18th-century book than anything at all recent that we 
can think of; suggesting Vauvenargues with more style 
and humour if with considerably less orthodoxy, and 
(rather more closely though in French instead of English) 
the most good-humoured and least aggressively con- 
troversial essays of Hume. Politics, at least the petty 
politics of the moment, hardly appear at all, most of the 
book, if not all, having evidently and most fortunately 
anticipated the ‘Affaire. Almost the only place where 
M. France is ecclesiastically aggressive, even by sap and 
mine, is where, in a curious apology for nuns, he tells 
monks that he will have nothing to do with them. The 
book is in fact a series of short quasi-philosophical dis- 
courses on man, woman (about whom M. France is a 
little more positive than the wisest philosophers allow 
themselves to be), life, the universe, the other universes, 
and anything else that may or may not exist. It might 
be possible to cavil at the title, though it is a very 
attractive one. But we really know very little as to 
what was talked in the Garden. One of the great poets 
of the world, it is true, is one of our sources about 
Epicurus and Epicureans, but somehow, though more than 
one of M. France's characters is fond of Lucretius, there 
does not seem to be much likeness between the Latin 
poet and the French novelist themselves. Does M. France 
or M. Bergeret ever mention another of these main 
sources, Philodemus of Gadara? He would surely enjoy 
the complaint of one editor of the Gadarene fragments 
that in one place at least it is exceedingly difficult to 
know whether it is attack or defence. But this is really 
irrelevant. Suffice it to say that the book is a very’ 
agreeable one of tempered scepticism, marred only, to 
speak without any paradox, by sometimes not having 
L 2 
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scepticism enough. Nous savons is a very frequent phrase 
in it. If it is hard to ‘believe,’ is it easy to ‘know’? 

‘But it is now time to take leave,’ though fervent 
Anatolians may think that much more ought to be said 
and that some things have been said wrong. We saw 
the other day M. France spoken of as a ‘serious thinker,’ 
who was afraid of an outburst of Fascismo in France. 
With the latter part of this we have nothing to do save 
to observe that one ’ism is rather apt to provoke another. 
But is he exactly what one would call a serious thinker ? 
And there again one is stopped by the imminence of the 
unmanageable previous question, ‘What is a serious 
thinker?’ So let this part of the subject be left to 
others to decide. Fortunately, it is not necessary that 
the world should be entirely occupied by serious thinkers, 
though it is as well to have a few of them, and perhaps 
we might have a few more without harm. Certainly 
M. France has thought enough, even if one sometimes 
wishes it took other directions, to prevent his other gifts 
from being spent on mere frivolities. And in themselves 
they are gifts really, perhaps quite, of the very first 
order in their several departments. There may be 
something ‘academic’ (one does not quite know why 
there should not be) both in the display and in the 
enjoyment as such of that style with which he was 
credited at the opening of this paper. But if so it 
produces and encourages other enjoyments in which 
any intelligent and even slightly educated persons can, 
and in which it is clear many such persons do, rejoice. 
There is an insinuatingness about him which one finds 
it difficult to parallel elsewhere. Sometimes the counte- 
nance of his work may be nimium lubricus aspici in 
the Arnoldian rather than the original Horatian sense 
of the adjective. Sometimes he would seem to be not 
so much a serious thinker as a mischief-maker with the 
serious thoughts of others. But almost always he is a 
Master of the Laugh; and Heaven only knows what 
Earth would do without Laughter. 


GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
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THE sweeping victory of the Turkish Nationalists over 


the Greeks in Anatolia has resulted in the re-establish- 
ment of Ottoman domination over territories wrested 
from Turkey after the armistice, but inhabited by an 
overwhelming majority of Turks. This is the first 
occasion in nearly 250 years in which Turkey has 
succeeded in regaining any of her lost provinces. Each 
‘successive withdrawal of the Turkish frontiers, since the 
siege of Vienna in 1685, has reduced the proportion 
of Moslems in the lost territories, but has increased it 
in what remained of the Empire. While there were 
ever fewer Turks in Serbia, Macedonia, Bulgaria, and 
Greece, Anatolia had become more and more the strong- 
hold of the Turkish people. It was the attempt by 
the victorious Western Powers to deprive Turkey of a 
large part of Anatolia which led to the revival of the 
Turkish people, and made it what it never was before 
—a nation. 

The World War, following on the Balkan wars, had 
utterly exhausted the Turkish people, who had proved 
unequal to the awful strain. Their heart had never 
been in the struggle, »nd Germany, who had dragged 
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them into it by means of her tools, Enver and Talaat, 
afterwards found in the latter the most serious hindrances 
to the efficient conduct of operations, while the people 
as a whole failed to respond to the proclamation of the 
‘Holy War,’ because their German masters were just 
as much Giaours as the British, French, or Italians. 
When on Oct. 30, 1918, the armistice with the Entente 
was signed, the event was acclaimed with a sigh of 
relief throughout the country, and the Turks were ready 
to accept almost any conditions which might be imposed 
upon them. What the peace terms were to be was, of 
course, not known at the time; but the Turks were con- 
vinced that they would follow the lines indicated in the 
armistice. Raouff Bey, one of the signatories of the 
armistice and now Prime Minister of the Angora 
Government, assured the writer that during the negotia- 
tions at Mudros the Allied representative had given him 
to understand that such wasthe case. The bases of the 
armistice were the freedom of the Straits and respect 
for the principle of nationality ; the former was provided 
for in Art. 1, and the latter in the limits of the Allied 
military occupation, which was not to extend beyond 
the outlying non-Turkish provinces into Anatolia or 
Thrace, unless the interests of the Allies in the latter 
were menaced (Art. 7), or disorders occurred in the 
Armenian vilayets (Art. 24). But hardly had the armis- 
tice come into force when the Allies proceeded to occupy 
various districts outside the Arab provinces—Constanti-, 
nople itself, and several points in Anatolia and Thrace, 
although the circumstances mentioned in Art. 7 had not 
arisen. These occupations, however, regarded as purely 
temporary measures, did not arouse resentment on the 
part of the Turks, because they were too exhausted to 
protest, and the Allied authorities, at first, dealt gently 
with the people and did not interfere in their internal 
affairs. The Turks at once began to apply the \other 
armistice clauses ; demobilisation was carried out rapidly, 
nearly all the guns or their breech-blocks were handed 
over to the Allies, as well as considerable quantities of 
other arms and war material. 

The long delay preceding the conclusion of peace 
preyed on the public spirit, which was still further 
alarmed by the rumours which began to circulate early 
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in 1919 that what remained of Turkey might be par- 
titioned among the Great Powers and that large areas 
would be handed over to the Greeks and Armenians. 
These rumours were chiefly the result of the information 
which had transpired concerning the various inter-Allied 
conventions concluded during the war. The Allies had, 
in fact, agreed that Russia was to annex Constantinople 
and part of Eastern Anatolia, and by the St Jean de 
Maurienne convention of April 1917, Italy had been 
promised Smyrna as well as Adalia. Russia was not a 
party to that convention, as she was then in the throes 
of revolution; and her sult s.yucut collapse left Con- 
stantinople and the Straits zone, the most important 
part of Turkey, unassigned. A belief was beginning 
to develop in all Allied countries that it might be best 
to leave Constantinople and most of Anatolia to Turkey, 
as the solution least likely to arouse jealousy among the 
Powers. Hence Mr Lloyd George’s speech of Jan. 5, 1918, 
about leaving to the Turks ‘the rich and renowned 
homelands of Asia Minor with their capital Constanti- 
nople.’ The United States, after their intervention in 
the war, claimed that no agreement, past or future, 
should be regarded as valid without their consent, and 
Britain and France, needing the support of President 
Wilson for the realisation of certain war aims to which 
they attached particular importance, wished to go to the 
Peace Conference as free of entanglements as possible. 
The British Government, therefore, declared that the 
1916 and 1917 agreements regarding Anatolia had lapsed, 
that of St Jean de Maurienne because Russia’s consent 
had not been forthcoming (Russia having practically 
ceased to exist as a great Power). This left the field 
open for the realisation of Greek aspirations. 

The exit of Russia from the ranks of the Entente had 
coincided with the entry of Greece, hitherto a non- 
benevolent neutral. Greek military assistance had 
proved useful during the Macedonian campaign, although 
its value was out of all proportion to the rewards now 
demanded. In his report to the Peace Conference M. 
Venizelos laid claim to the whole of Thrace, Constanti- 
nople, South Albania, the Dodecannese, and a large slice 
of Western Anatolia, including the great port of Smyrna. 
These territories all contained Greek minvrities, and a 
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clever, unscrupulous Greek propaganda, conducted regard- 
less of expense, tried to make out that the Greeks were 
everywhere in a majority; where faked statistics failed, 
recourse was had to ancient traditions, legends, and even 
inscriptions 2000 years old. There is reason to believe, 
however, that M. Venizelos himself had some intuition 
of the danger to which he was exposing his country by 
advancing these preposterous claims, but the insatiable 
appetites of the Greek chauvinists and the complacent 
generosity of Messrs Lloyd George, Clemenceau, and 
Wilson overcame the dictates of prudence. Another 
factor which inclined Britain and France to a favourable 
consideration of Greek demands was the necessity, if 
they were to continue their policy of dominating and 
keeping order in the Near East, of utilising the Greek 
army. These vast schemes required large forces, but 
the Western peoples were tired of war, and no longer 
anxious to embark on further expensive military adven- 
tures. The Greek army, which had suffered trifling 
losses in the war, appeared a convenient instrument for 
policing the Near East, and might be utilised—at a 
price. M. Venizelos was not slow to take advantage of 
this situation, and while he waived his claim to Con- 
stantinople for the moment, he concentrated his attention 
on Smyrna and Thrace. Although the great majority 
of the population of the Smyrna area is undoubtedly 
Turkish, Greek propaganda succeeded in convincing most 
of the Allied statesmen, especially President Wilson, 
that it was Greek. At the same time certain forged 
documents were produced purporting to prove that the 
Turkish authorities and population were planning a 
general massacre of Christians,* and made a great im- 
pression on the Conference. Asa matter of fact, Moslems 
and Christians have lived together more peacefully in 
Western Anatolia than in any other part of the Near 
East, and, according to the Inter-Allied Commission of 
Inquiry into the events in Smyrna, conditions in that area 
had been exceptionally peaceful in the period following 
the armistice. The officers and diplomats of the great 
Powers in Turkey were almost all opposed to the cession 
of any part of Turkey to Greece, especially those who 





These forgeries were exposed by the Inter-Allied Commission. 
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had had experience of Eastern countries and feared the 
inevitable and dangerous consequences of such a policy 
both among the Turks themselves and other Moslem 
peoples. But no attention was paid to their warnings by 
the American, British, and French statesmen in Paris, 
fascinated as they were by the personality of M. Veni- 
zelos. The Italian delegation was opposed to the Greek 
demands, and while it was in Paris they were not dis- 
cussed. But when it left the Conference in April 1919, the 
other delegations decided to authorise a Greek military 
occupation of Smyrna. According to one version, it 
was President Wilson who took the initiative. He was 
then particularly incensed against Italy, and he knew 
that the handing over of Smyrna to the Greeks, which 
had been promised to her, would prove very distasteful 
to Italian public opinion. According to others, it was 
Mr Lloyd George who chiefly supported M. Venizelos. 
In any case both these statesmen and M. Clemenceau 
concurred heartily in the decision and are jointly 
responsible. 

On May 15, Greek forces, under the protection of 
Allied warships, occupied Smyrna, and immediately 
afterwards spread out into the interior. From that 
moment all hope of a peaceful solution of the Turkish 
problem was atan end. All the subsequent troubles—the 
long-protracted war, the terrible massacres committed 
by both belligerents, the appalling destruction of pro- 
perty, the recent upheaval at Constantinople, with its 
ominous menace for the future, and the shaken prestige 
of the Western Powers, are directly attributable to that 
fatal decision. A great civilised State might conceivably 
have established a peaceful and successful domination 
over parts of Anatolia, althoufn the task would have 
proved far from easy and taxed all the military resources 
and political skill of the dominant Power. The Greeks 
possessed none of these requisites, and were, moreover, 
handicapped rather than assisted by the fact that a 
substantial minority of the occupied territory was of 
Greek race, and consequently expected and obtained 
from the Greek authorities exceptional favours at the 
expense of the Turkish majority. The Turks might in 
time have adapted themselves, albeit unwillingly, to the 
rule of an absolutely alien Power; but nothing could 
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reconcile them to the idea of being governed and 
oppressed by the Greeks whom they despised and who 
for centuries had been their subjects. Every one who 
lived in Turkey knew this; but Messrs Lloyd George, 
Wilson, and Clemenceau preferred to accept the assertions 
of M. Venizelos and his able staff at their face value. 
The events which followed the Greek occupation of 
Smyrna are now well known, in spite of the sup- 
pression by the Allied Governments of the report of 
the Commission of Inquiry which they had sent to 
Anatolia in the autumn of 1919. The Greeks proved 
totally incapable of coping with the serious problems of 
ruling a vast territory inhabited by an alien and hostile 
population; they committed many atrocities in the 
worst Near Eastern manner, laid waste the fertile 
Meander valley, and forced scores of thousands of 
homeless Turks to take refuge beyond the Greek area. 
In spite of their war-weariness, the Turkish population 
found strength to form themselves into irregular bands 
which, although weak in numbers and ill-equipped, from 
the first caused the Greek forces considerable trouble 
and occasionally inflicted reverses on them. When 
successful they retaliated on the Greek population, whom 
they regarded, not without reason, as largely respon- 
sible for the misdeeds of the invaders. By the end of 
1919 the Greek forces in Anatolia had to be raised to 
80,000 men; while the Turkish bands were about half 
that number. The area which the Conference autho- 
rised the Greek troops to occupy consisted of the Sanjak 
of Smyrna and the kaza of Aivali; but the occupation 
was soon extended beyond these limits, with the pretext 
of strategic necessities and fears for the safety of the 
Greek minorities, and Wile it was to have been merely 
military and temporary until the ultimate fate of this 
territory was settled, the Greeks proceeded to set up 
their own institutions in it, appointed a civil High Com- 
missioner at Smyrna, M. Sterghiades, and behaved as 
though they were permanently masters of the country. 
The news of the Greek occupation of Smyrna spread 
consternation throughout Turkey, and its first conse- 
quence was the cessation of the handing-in of arms by 
the Turks. The Nationalist movement, which had until 
then been a vague intellectual opposition to a hypo- 
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thetical partition of Turkey, now became a powerful 
political force. It is popularly associated with the 
name of Mustafa Kemal Pasha, but this remarkable 
man was not its creator; he organised it and led it to 
victory, but its real creators were the Greeks in Smyrna 
and the statesmen who had sent them there. Until the 
armistice Mustafa Kemal had taken no part in politics,* 
his career having been a purely military one. During 
the war he had shown high qualities of leadership as a 
corps commander at the Dardanelles, and as army com- 
mander in Palestine. On the whole his sentiments were 
more or less pro-Ally, and as early as 1917 he had fore- 
seen the victory of the Entente and advocated a separate 
peace. The occupation of Smyrna decided him to go 
over to Anatolia to organise Turkish resistance against 
Greek, and consequently Allied, aggression. In August 
he presided over a congress at Erzerum of representa- 
tives of the Eastern vilayets which voted a series of 
resolutions against the dismemberment of Anatolia and 
Thrace. In September he convoked another congress at 
Sivas, attended by delegates from all parts of Turkey, 
and resolutions similar to those of Erzerum were voted. 
When it broke up Mustafa Kemal remained at Sivas, 
assisted by a committee of delegates, to continue its 
work and organise the Nationalist movement for resist- 
ance. Rapidly all real authority throughout Anatolia 
came to be vested in him, and although the military and 
political authorities continued nominally to take orders 
from Constantinople, nothing could be done without his 
approval. His chief task was the organisation of the 
bands fighting against the Greeks on the ‘ Western 
front,’ but for a time the remnants of the regular army 
took no part in these operations. The Grand Vizir, 
Damad Ferid Pasha, was perhaps the only responsible 
Turk who was sincerely opposed to the Nationalist move- 
’ ment, which he regarded merely as an encroachment on 
the Sultan’s authority ; and when Mustafa Kemal refused 
to obey the injunction to return to Constantinople, he 
had him declared a rebel and tried to raise a movement 
against him among certain Moslem communities in 





* Except that, like almost all the officers in Macedonia, he had joined 
the revolutionary movement in 1908, 
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Anatolia who were discontented at the pecuniary 
exactions of the Nationalists. Mustafa Kemal regarded 
Damad Ferid as a traitor and a tool in the hands of the 
British, to whom, indeed, he was becoming more and more 
hostile, as he believed them to be contemplating a main- 
mise over the whole of Turkey. He was also hostile to 
the French, on account of their occupation of Cilicia, 
and his bands actually came into conflict with French 
troops (many of them Armenians in French uniforms) 
at Ain Tab and Merash. Even with the Italians, 
who from the first had been opposed to the policy of 
annihilating Turkey, he was annoyed because they con- 
tinued to occupy South-Western Anatolia. The Turkish 
Nationalist view was that any military occupation of 
Anatolia or Thrace, even if it were purely temporary, 
was a breach of the armistice terms ; while a permanent — 
occupation would violate the principle of respect for 
nationality. This attitude was shared by the immense 
majority of the Turks ;* but their feelings towards the 
Greeks must be distinguished from those towards the 
Western Powers. Against the former the whole people 
was solidly united, whereas not all were equally hostile 
to the latter, whom many of them feared and respected, 
and with whom all wished to avoid a conflict. 

While desultory fighting wenton along the Turco-Greek 
front, in spite of General Milne’s attempt to establish a 
neutral zone between the two armies until the Peace 
Conference had taken a definite decision as to the fate 
of Smyrna, the political situation at Constantinople was 
rapidly heading towards chaos. In October 1919, the 
Damad Ferid Cabinet fell and was succeeded by that of 
Ali Riza Pasha, which was much more favourable to the 
Nationalists, and at the general elections in November 
an overwhelming Nationalist majority was returned. 
On Jan. 28, 1920, the Nationalist deputies signed the 
famous National Pact; this document confirmed the 
Sivas resolutions, demanded the absolute independence 
of Turkey, plebiscites for Western Thrace, Kars, Arda- 
han, Batum, and the Arab territories, recognised the 
freedom of the Straits, and promised the Christian 





* So far as the Smyrna area was concerned also by the Inter-Allied 
Commission of Inquiry. 
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minorities rights similar to those provided for in the 
various minorities treaties concluded by the Entente 
Powers. 

British, and to a lesser extent French, policy were 
becoming more definitely hostile to the Nationalists, 
and the presence in Constantinople of a Parliament with 
a Nationalist majority was regarded as dangerous. In 
March 1920, a number of leading Nationalists, including 
several members of the Ali Riza Cabinet, Raouff Bey, and 
other deputies and senators, were arrested and deported 
to Malta, and on the 16th the chief public buildings 
were occupied by British troops. Thenceforth the 
administration was to be carried on by the Turkish 
authorities under the control of Allied officers. The 
Chamber and Senate protested against these measures 
and adjourned sine die. On the resignation of Ali Riza, 
Damad Ferid returned to power on April 6, and on the 
13th the Sheikh-ul-Islam was induced to issue a fetva 
proclaiming the Nationalists rebels and excommunicating 
them. In the meanwhile Mustafa Kemal, who had 
transferred his headquarters to Angora, summoned the 
Turkish Parliament to meet in that city, and as the 
British authorities had prevented the departure of 
the deputies, he issued writs for a new election. On 
April 29, the Nationalist Parliament met at Angora, 
styling itself the ‘Grand National Assembly, and ap- 
pointed the members of the Provisional Government, 
with Mustafa Kemal as President, and comprising Bekir 
Samy Bey (Minister for Foreign Affairs), Djelalleddin 
Arif Bey, Djemalleddin Bey, the Chelebi of the Konia 
dervishes, etc. The new government took possession of 
all the machinery of administration in Anatolia, collected 
revenue, seized the branches of the Ottoman Bank and 
of the tobacco Régie, and proceeded to convert the irre- 
gular bands into a regular army, on which the whole 
power of Mustafa Kemal was henceforth to be based. 

At San Remo, in April 1920, the Supreme Council, 
regardless of the strength of the Nationalist movement, 
on the initiation of Mr Lloyd George, drew up the 
treaty with Turkey, and in spite of the grave warnings 
of its military advisers, assigned the Sanjak of Smyrna 
and the kaza of Aivali to Greece, leaving only the most 
shadowy authority over those territories to the Sultan. 
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Constantinople was left to Turkey, but the Straits were 
to be neutralised, demilitarised, and placed under the 
jurisdiction of an international commission. Eastern 
Thrace was given to Greece, Eastern Anatolia to Armenia ; 
while most of the rest of Anatolia was divided into zones 
wherein ‘the particular interests’ of France and Italy 
were to be recognised by each other and by Britain. The 
Arab territories were definitely detached from Turkey. 
These clauses, in spite of the protests of the Constanti- 
nople Government (that of Angora was not even con- 
sidered), were embodied in the Treaty of Sévres and the 
Tripartite Agreement, signed on Aug. 10, 1920. Some 
time before that date the San Remo terms had become 
public property, and as the Nationalists repudiated them 
in toto, the three great Powers—the United States had 
now -withdrawn—authorised Greece, at the request of 
Venizelos, to launch an offensive against them to enforce 
the execution of the treaty. Operations begay at the 
end of June; a Greek army advanced northwafds from 
Balikesr and reached the Sea of Marmara, almost with- 
out resistance; in less than a fortnight, another force 
easily dispersed the Nationalists in Thrace under Jafar 
Tayar, capturing Adrianople on July 25; while a third, 
pushing east from Smyrna, occupied Ushak on Aug. 29. 
All seemed to point to a speedy collapse of Nationalist 
resistance, and Mr Lloyd George was even more con- 
vineed of the wisdom of M. Venizelos, who began to 
advance fresh territorial demands as a reward for the 
efforts of Greece.* The cause of these easy Greek successes 
was the fact that the Nationalist forces were then in 
process of conversion into a regular army, and that they 
were still hampered by the anti-Nationalist revolt in the 
Brussa area under the Circassian, Ahmed Anzevur. The 
material resources of the Greeks were also far superior 
to those of their enemies. The former still possessed 
the vast and largely unused supplies given them by 
France and Britain during the latter part of the Mace- 
donia campaign, and further supplies had been provided 
after the armistice. In the matter of transport they 





* According toa letter from M. Venizelos to the Greek Foreign Office after 
the Boulogne Conference (June 1920), and published by the Paris ‘ Matin’ 
of Dec. 2, 1922, the Greek Premier had demanded a further dismemberment 
of Turkey, which would be reduced to the ceniral plateau of Anatolia. 
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could dispose of the three railways branching out from 
Smyrna and were well supplied with motor lorries. The 
Turks had plenty of small arms, as large supplies had 
been left over after the armistice; but they were very 
short of artillery. They could only use the central sector 
of the Anatolian railway and the Angora branch, and 
their mechanical transport was practically non-existent. 
The creation and equipment of the Nationalist army, in 
a country without industries and almost cut off from 
the outer world, was a triumph of improvisation ; 
although the Turks afterwards captured war material 
from the Greeks and Armenians and in a raid on the 
Dardanelles, and received a good deal from the French 
after the evacuation of Cilicia, from the Russians, and 
from complacent traders in various European countries, 
their organisation still remains a remarkable exploit. 
Two new events now occurred which affected the 
situation. One was the establishment of relations 
between the Nationalists and Soviet Russia, the other 
was the fall of Venizelos. Ever since the collapse of 
Imperial Russia, the Turks had cast longing eyes on the 
districts of Kars, Ardahan, and Batum, which they had 
lost in 1878; they regained them at Brest-Litovsk, and 
later a Turkish force occupied Baku. After the armistice 
the Turks were obliged to evacuate Transcaucasia, but the 
anarchy into which that country was plunged after the 
withdrawal of the British troops in the summer of 1920 
gave the Nationalists a new opportunity. In the autumn 
of that year they went to war with the Armenian 
(Erivan) republic, and wrested Kars and Ardahan from 
it (treaty of Alexandropol of Nov. 2). They would have 
advanced further yet, but they found themselves now 
faced by the Bolshevik power, which had occupied 
Azerbaijan and dominated Armenia ; and as Russia was 
an enemy of these same Western Powers which were 
trying to partition Turkey, the Nationalists were driven 
into her arms and forced to come to terms with her. 
The more moderate elements, including Mustafa Kemal 
himself, Bekir Samy Bey, Kiazim Karabekir Pasha, Ismet 
Bey,* Refet Bey,t etc., who hoped to make peace with 





* Now Ismet Pasha, commander-in-chief of the army which aes. the 
Greeks out of Anatolia, and then Turkish delegate at Lausanne. 
+ Now Refet Pasha, Angora representative at Constantinople. 
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the Western Powers some day, were not too anxious for 
a Bolshevik alliance. It was among the extremists and 
former adherents of the Committee of Union and Pro- 
gress that the Moscow Government found willing ears 
and perhaps itching palms. For reasons of political 
opportunism Mustafa Kemal deemed it necessary to con- 
clude the agreement, but it represented a sacrifice of 
Turkish aspirations in the direction of a future union 
with the Turco-Tartar peoples of the Caucasus, the 
Crimea, and Central Asia. The treaty was signed at 
Moscow on March 21, 1921; its provisions, and above all 
its lacunz, bear witness to the anxiety of the Turks not 
to entangle themselves too closely with their hereditary 
enemy. It simply fixes the Asiatic frontiers of Turkey, 
proclaims the abolition of the Capitulations, the freedom 
of the Straits to the mercantile marine of all countries, 
and the undertaking that citizens of the one contracting 
party residing on the territory of the other shall conform 
to the local laws, except as regards the right of inherit- 
ance and family status. Russian moral support and some 
small supplies of arms were gratefully accepted; but 
offers of military assistance were firmly rejected, and all 
attempts at Bolshevik propaganda in Turkey sternly 
repressed. 

Closely allied with the Turco-Bolshevik understanding 
is the general movement of revolt, promoted or en- 
couraged by the Angora Government, among the Moslem 
subjects of the Western Powers. The troubles of this 
nature in India, Egypt, Syria, Mesopotamia, Libya, ete., 
foretold by experts, all havea direct or remote connexion 
with the post-war Eastern policy of the Entente. But 
there is reason to believe that, while the Allied policy 
provoked spontaneous outbursts in those countries, 
Turkish activities in this direction, like those resulting 
in the Turco-Bolshevik alliance, represent tactical 
manoeuvres rather than a definite policy. The Turks 
are more and more drawn towards pan-Turanianism, i.e. 
union with all peoples of Turkish race, rather than 
towards pan-Islamism.* The more intelligent leaders 
realise that a united Islam, which never existed in the 
past, is an impossibility to-day. A Nationalist pro- 
pagandist assured the writer that the Indian Moslem 





* Raouff Bey and Bekir Samy Bey are both natives of the Caucasus, 
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agitation was being encouraged by the Turks only pour 
embéter les Anglais, and that if British policy became 
more friendly to the Turks, the latter would cease to 
take any interest in Indian affairs. 

The fall of Venizelos and the triumphant return of 
King Constantine ‘ame as a surprise to foreign states- 
men, who had no idea of the trend of public opinion in 
Greece, and resulted in a complete reversal of French 
policy towards that country. For some time the French 
had begun to realise that the Greek army was a broken 
reed, and that French interests in the East would be 
better served by an understanding with the Turkish 
Nationalists, who were the only effective power in 
Anatolia. They now withdrew all moral and financial 
support from Greece. The British Government strongly 
disapproved of Constantine; but still hesitated to re- 
verse the Sévres policy. Italy had been disillusioned 
in her attempt to come to an understanding with Greece, 
as embodied in the Tittoni-Venizelos agreement of July 
1919, and public opinion continued to be in sympathy 
with the Turks. The Greek military position, moreover, 
was weakened by a series of changes in the higher 
command of the army as a result of political change. 
The Venizelist commander-in-chief, General Paraske- 
vopoulos, who, at all events, had had several years of 
war experience, was replaced by the Royalist General 
Papoulas, who had held no command since 1917; many 
other generals and field officers were also changed for 
political motives. 

It was becoming ever more obvious that the present 
condition of stalemate in Anatolia could not continue 
indefinitely. A conference was, therefore, summoned in 
London, in February 1921, in the hope of arriving at 
some settlement. Besides the three Western Powers 
and Japan, Greece and the two Turkish Governments 
(Constantinople and Angora) took part in it. The dele- 
gates of the four great Powers proposed an investigation 
by an Inter-Allied Commission into the relative strength 
of the Greek and Turkish populations in Anatolia and 
Thrace, and that the districts in question should be 
assigned to Greece or Turkey according to results of the 
inquiry, provided that both belligerents undertook to 
abide by the decision and that the rest of the Sévres 
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Treaty remained unaltered. The Turkish delegates 
accepted the proposals, but the Greeks rejected them. 
On March 12, the Allies presented a new scheme, which 
contained many amendments of the treaty in favour of 
the Turks, including the provision that the Greek forces 
should withdraw from Anatolia except from the city of 
Smyrna, which would be ruled by a Christian governor 
appointed by the League of Nations. Apart from its 
merits, the proposal made both belligerents realise that 
there was a divergence of views among the Allies, and 
both delegations replied that they must consult their 
Governments before deciding. On this the conference 
broke up without result. During the negotiations in 
London the French and Italian delegates concluded 
political and commercial agreements with Bekir Samy 
Bey, the Foreign Minister of the Angora Government. 
But the Grand National Assembly refused to ratify these 
conventions, and Bekir Samy was forced to resign. It 
appears, however, that his resignation was also due 
to another cause. In a conversation with Mr Lloyd 
George, the latter took him to task for Turkey’s pro- 
Russian policy ; Bekir Samy explained the reasons which 
had driven Angora into the arms of Moscow, hinting 
that Turkey had no real love for the Russians, and 
would be ready to abandon them if the Entente dealt 
fairly with her. A few days later a record of this 
interview was in the hands of the Soviet Government, 
which complained bitterly to Mustafa Kemal and obliged 
him to ask for Bekir Samy’s resignation. 

Before either of the belligerents had had time to 
reply, the Greek army had launched a new offensive. 
At first the Greeks scored some successes, but they were 
defeated at In Onii, and forced to fall back on their old 
positions at Eski Shehr. By April 5 the offensive was 
at an end, with no tangible result save heavy losses. 
The repulse was due to the fact that the Greeks no 
longer had to deal with irregular bands only, but 
encountered a properly organised army. In the spring 
and summer the Greeks initiated a regular campaign 
of atrocities against the Moslems in parts of the occu- 
pied area, accusing them of assisting the Nationalists; 
while the latter took reprisals on the Greeks of the 
Pontus, whom they accused of organising a revolt to | 
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co-operate with the Greek fleet in the Black Sea. There 
is little to choose between the horrors perpetrated on 
both sides, except that the Greeks were the first to begin. 

On May 18, 1921, the Allied Governments proclaimed 
their neutrality in the Turco-Greek conflict,and on June 21 
the British Government invited both parties to accept 
mediation. The Greeks refused, stating that the final 
decision now rested with the sword, and on July 10 they 
commenced a third offensive, with the avowed object 
of capturing Angora and definitely annihilating the 
Nationalist forces. As before, they began with some 
successes, and captured Kutahia, Eski Shehr, and Afiun 
Kara Hissar, so that the Turks were deprived of the use 
of the railway parallel to the front; but the bulk of the 
Turkish forces were able to retire intact. After a few 
weeks’ rest the Greeks advanced again, east of Eski 
Shehr, towards Angora, and on Aug. 24 attacked the 
enemy on the Sakaria. The fighting was very heavy 
and both sides behaved gallantly, but after crossing the 
river the Greeks were driven back by Turkish counter- 
attacks, and, on Sept. 16, a general retreat was ordered ; 
by the 23rd they were once more on their original lines 
just east of Eski Shehr. The Nationalists had un- 
doubtedly scored a success, but it was not a complete 
victory, for the Greek army was still in being. The 
situation again appeared to be one of stalemate, and, 

\in fact, for nearly a year there were no further 
operations. 

In the diplomatic field, however, events began to 
develop rapidly. France, undeterred by the non-rati- 
fication of the London agreement, sent M. Franklin 
Bouillon, an exuberant French politician of pronounced 
Turcophil sentiments, to Angora, where a new treaty was 
negotiated with Yussuf Kemal Bey, Bekir Samy’s suc- 
cessor at the Foreign Ministry, signed on Oct. 20, ratified 
at Angora the next day, and in Paris on the 29th. 
The French undertook to evacuate Cilicia and also 
certain districts of Northern Syria, a special régime was 
provided for the port and district of Alexandretta, and 
France was to enjoy economic and other privileges in 
Anatolia. The treaty practically annulled the Tripartite 
agreement, so far as France was concerned, and was 
tantamount to an official recognition of the Angora 
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Government by one of the great Powers. Apart from 
its great moral value, it liberated the left flank of the 
Nationalists, who were now free to concentrate against 
the Greeks; the departing French troops also ceded 
large quantities of war material to the Turks. The 
chief advantage for France was that the agreement 
secured her the sympathies of the Turkish people; but 
it caused considerable dissatisfaction in Great Britain, 
and led to a somewhat acrimonious exchange of diplo- 
matic correspondence and press polemics. Technically the 
French were in the wrong, but their action was never- 
theless a recognition of existing facts, which Mr Lloyd 
George still refused toadmit. The Greeks themselves were 
at last beginning to realise that their situation was im- 
possible. The large armies which they had to maintain on 
a war footing in Anatolia and Thrace were draining the 
country’s resources, and both the troops at the front 
and the people at home were suffering from war-weari- 
ness. The nation seemed now ready to accept a com- 
promise over Smyrna, if it were assured of Thrace. 
On Feb. 4, 1922, Lord Curzon delivered a somewhat 
enigmatic speech about the neutrality of the great 
Powers and the reward which Greece deserved for her 
services to the Allies. On the 15th M. Gounaris, the 
Greek Premier, wrote to Lord Curzon describing the 
desperate conditions of the Greek army in Anatolia and 
the impossibility of keeping it there without further 
assistance. Lord Curzon appears to have encouraged 
M. Gounaris to hold out for the present ; but, owing to 
various personal causes, his letter, although copies of it 
were circulated to the Cabinet, appears not to have 
received the adequate attention of ministers. Yet another 
conference on the Near East was held in Paris from 
March 22 to 26, and a proposal drafted by the Ministers 
for Foreign Affairs of the three great Powers was pre- 
sented to the belligerents. The whole of the Smyrna area 
was to be handed back to Turkey unconditionally, the 
Thrace frontier advanced from Chatalja to a somewhat 
artificial line from Ganos on the Sea of Marmara to the 
Istrandja mountains, thus establishing territorial con- 
tiguity between Turkey and Bulgaria, Constantinople 
evacuated by the Allied troops as soon as peace was 
ratified, and the Turkish army raised from the 30,000 
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men of the Sévres treaty to 40,000, and the abolition of 
conscription adjourned. 

The Greek Government accepted this scheme; but 
the Angora Government, while agreeing to itin principle, 
insisted on the immediate evacuation of Anatolia by the 
Greeks as the basis of the armistice, and in this view 
the Constantinople Government likewise concurred. 
Had the Allies then made a determined effort peace 
might have been secured in a dignified manner, as the 
Greek army, such as it was, still existed ; but they refused 
to agree to immediate evacuation, and allowed the negotia- 
tions to drag on aimlessly for several months. The Greeks 
now determined to reach a solution by force. On June 7, 
the Greek fleet bombarded Samsun in the Black Sea, 
thereby provoking the protests of the Soviet Government; 
and on July 17 the Greek High Commissioner in Smyrna 
was instructed to transform the occupied area into the 
autonomous protected State of ‘Ionia.’ Angora protested 
vigorously against this unilateral act violating the 
existing treaties. Finally, on the 29th, the Greek Govern- 
ment, which had been steadily concentrating troops in 
Thrace, informed the Allies that it intended to occupy 
Constantinople, as the only means for enforcing peace. 
This was too much even for Mr Lloyd George ; the Allied 
garrisons in Turkey were strengthened and the Greeks 
were told that in no case would a Greek occupation of 
the city be permitted. But the British Premier was still 
under the influence of Venizelos, whose Imperialist policy 
was being pursued by his successors, and still believed in 
the necessity of supporting Christian against Moslem. 
On Aug. 4 he delivered a strongly pro-Greek speech in 
the House of Commons, stating that he no longer in- 
tended to abide by the decisions of March 26 as far as 
they were unfavourable to Greece. This pronounce- 
ment was acclaimed with great enthusiasm in that 
country; but it proved the immediate cause of the 
Greek catastrophe, as it convinced Mustafa Kemal that 
Britain had no intention of forcing the Greeks to 
evacuate Anatolia, and that the Turks must do so them- 
selves. 

The Greek army in Anatolia then comprised some 
210,000 men with 400 guns, spread out along a front of 
600 kilometres from the Sea of Marmara to the Meander 
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valley, and the centre of the line was about the same 
distance from the base at Smyrna. There were no avail- 
able reserves, and over half the troops were on the lines - 
of communication. General Papoulas had been recently 
replaced as Commander-in-Chief by General Hadjanesti, 
an eccentric old man hitherto living in exile in Geneva. 
The latter afterwards stated in an interview that he had 
realised that the military position was untenable, and 
had proposed to withdraw the front to an inner line, 
but that the Athens Government, for political reasons, 
had refused or rather delayed its consent. However that 
may be, the Nationalist forces, about 120,000 strong 
with 200 guns, commanded by Ismet Pasha, after local 
diversions in the Brussa area (Aug. 18) and in the 
Meander valley (Aug. 24), launched a powerful attack 
on the Greek centre at Afiun Kara Hissar on the 26th. 
After a heavy engagement the Greek front was broken, 
and by the 29th the Turks had advanced 40 kilometres. 
Another battle took place at Tunlu Bunar on the 29th 
and 30th, and then the Greek army crumpled up. No 
second lines had been prepared, and the troops, demora- 
lised by the long-protracted idleness in a state of war, 
and by the conviction that whatever happened they 
would have to evacuate Anatolia, rapidly became a mob 
of fugitives who burned every town and village on their 
line of flight, and committed innumerable atrocities on 
the Moslem population. General Hadjanestiwas deprived 
of his command, and his successor, General Tricoupis, was 
taken prisoner on Sept. 2 before he had even heard of 
his promotion. By the 9th, the Turkish cavalry entered 
Smyrna without opposition. Some 50,000 prisoners had 
been captured together with vast quantities of war 
material which the Greeks had failed to destroy. 
Further north the Greek retreat was more orderly, and 
most of the troops were able to embark at Mudania and 
Panderma. On returning to Greece the defeated troops 
revolted against the Government, forced King Constan- 
tine to abdicate and go into exile, and set up another 
Government under his son with a cabinet of Venizelist 
tendencies. Five ex-Ministers and General Hadjanesti 
were afterwards court-martialled and shot. When the 
Turks first entered Smyrna their behaviour was exem- 
plary; but a series of attempts on the lives of their 
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commanders by Armenian and Greek bomb-throwers led 
to reprisals. Fire broke out in various parts of the city, 
_Mmany quarters of which were destroyed, and during the 
consequent disorders massacres of Christians and Moslems 
occurred, though not on a very large scale. The bulk 
of the terrified Christian population fled to Greece and 
the islands, except a number of men of military age whom 
the Turks retained as hostages for the safety of the lives 
of the Turkish hostages whom the retreating Greeks had 
deported. It is not easy to assign the blame for the 
destruction of the city, but it appears more likely that 
the Greeks who were abandoning it started the fires, 
rather than the Turks who had just reconquered it; 
moreover, although the burnt quarters were inhabited 
mostly by Greeks, Armenians, and Europeans, the 
houses generally were Turkish property. The fact that 
the city was largely built of wood rendered the fire 
more destructive. 

On Sept. 3 Greece asked for Allied mediation, and 
negotiations were at once commenced for an armistice ; 
but events marched so rapidly that a new conference 
appeared necessary to conclude a definite peace treaty 
to take the place of the disastrous Sévres treaty. The 
Angora Government reiterated the demands contained 
in the National Pact that Eastern Thrace should be 
given back to the Turks as well as Anatolia, and that 
Constantinople should be evacuated by the Allies. The 
French and Italian Governments had practically decided 
to accept these terms, but Britain still hesitated, and 
when the Nationalist forces, flushed with their victory 
over the Greeks, advanced towards the Straits zone, the 
British Government declared on Sept. 15 that it would 
defend the passage by force if necessary and called upon 
the Dominions and the Balkan States for assistance. 
The French and Italian Governments at once withdrew 
their contingents from the Dardanelles, while the British 
force at Chanak was strengthened. For a moment the 
situation appeared very dangerous, as a conflict might 
break out at any instant, with incalculable consequences, 
While the British note of Sept. 16 appeared unnecessarily 

‘ provocative, the withdrawal of the French and Italian 
contingents produced the unfortunate impression that 
there was still a divergence of opinion among the, Allies. 
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However unjust and impolitic the treatment meted out 
to Turkey since the armistice may have been, now that 
the Turks were victorious and that all their more reason- 
able claims were about to be conceded, it was important 
that the Western Powers should remain united in resist- 
ing their exaggerated demands. The intervention of 
the ultra-Turcophil Franklin Bouillon did not ease the 
situation. Fortunately, after a discussion in Paris 
between M. Poincaré, Lord Curzon, and Count Sforza, an 
agreement was arrived at, and on Sept. 23 a joint note 
was sent to the Angora Government inviting it to a 
peace conference to meet as soon as possible, to be 
attended by the belligerents, the Western Powers, and 
also by Japan, Yugoslavia, and Roumania. The note 
recognised the Turkish claims to Anatolia and Thrace 
as far as the Maritza, and declared that Constantinople 
would be evacuated as soon as peace was concluded, the 
freedom of the Straits and the protection of minorities 
discussed at the conference, the application of the 
decisions taken entrusted to the League of Nations, and 
a preliminary armistice conference of military delegates 
held at Mudania. The Angora Government accepted the 
proposal, but expressed surprise that Soviet Russia was 
not invited to the conference. The latter Power had 
indeed addressed a note to the Allies demanding ad- 
mission and declaring that, as the Western Powers were 
solely responsible for the troubles in the Near East, the 
régime of the Straits should be settled by the States 
bordering on the Black Sea. The Mudania conference 
met, and Allied solidarity having been reconstituted, 
concluded its labours after laborious proceedings on 
Oct. 9, with an agreement concerning the details of the 
Greek evacuation of Thrace and providing that the peace 
conference should be held at Lausanne on Noy, 13 (the 
date was postponed to the 20th), and that no Turkish 
_ troops, except gendarmerie formations, should enter Con- 
stantinople, Thrace, or the Straits zone until peace was 
concluded. : 

The evacuation of Thrace was carried out under 
Allied control without incident, but the bulk of the 
Greek population, terrified by the stories of Turkish 
atrocities in Anatolia, fled the country with the troops. 
The Nationalists now tried to force the Allies to evacuate 
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Constantinople at once, so as to go to Lausanne with a 
fait accompli ; they mobilised the local Turkish popula- 
tion and created such a state of unrest that the Allied 
authorities made one concession after another, much to 
the detriment of their own prestige. The old Constanti- 
nople Government gradually faded away, the Sultan was 
deposed, and fled to Malta, and the Sultanate itself was 
abolished, the Khalifate alone surviving the hand of the 
Angora innovators. To-day the Allies, in spite of the 
presence of their warships and considerable military 
forces, no longer exercise any authority save over their 
own nationals, and Refet Pasha, Mustafa Kemal’s repre- 
sentative, is all-powerful. What the future will bring 
forth no one can tell, but there is no doubt that the 
Turkish people are going through a phase of acute 
chauvinism, strengthened by a revival of religious 
fanaticism, which is raising problems and rendering a 
real pacification of the Near East very difficult. There 
is a determination on the part of the Angora Govern- 
ment to clear at least Anatolia of Greeks and Armenians, 
and although it professes to welcome Europeans, even 
the latter are experiencing unpleasant forms of xeno- 
phobia. It is feared that even the native Christians of 
Constantinople may have to leave, and this will spell 
disaster for the city. The Turks are also decided to get 
rid of the Capitulations, and if the exemption from 
taxation which foreigners have hitherto enjoyed con- 
stitutes an unfair hardship on the natives which should 
be removed, it is doubtful whether the European Govern- 
ments will agree to the suppression of consular jurisdic- 
tion for their nationals until the whole judicial system 
of Turkey is reformed. Possibly a solution may be 
found in the creation of some international judicial 
system under the League of Nations. Probably the very 
grave economic difficulties which the Turkish State will 
have to face will render its Government more amenable 
to reason and make them realise that they absolutely 
need the assistance which only the Western Powers and 
not bankrupt Russia can provide. But in dealing with 
the Turks three facts should be borne in mind. First, 
that the folly and iniquity of the Western Powers them- 
selves in trying to wipe Turkey off the face of the map 
and to govern the Turks through such a hopeless instru- 
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ment as Greece is responsible for the present state of 
chaos in the Near East. Secondly, that we must not 
think of the Turks of to-day as Old Turks or as Young 
Turks, but as New Turks; for, as we have already said, 
they are now what they never were before—a nation. 
By regarding them as such, Europe will find the means 
of coming to a peaceful and friendly understanding with 
them. Finally, we must remember that their pan- 
Turanian ambitions are much more likely to bring them 
in conflict with Russia than with the West, if the West 
is only fair to them; and that they have far more to 
fear from the former than from the latter, for Russia’s 
ambitions have always been and always will be of a 
territorial nature, aspiring to annex Constantinople and 
parts of Anatolia. 

At the Lausanne Conference the desire of the Turks 
to come to a peaceful settlement with the Western 
Powers was as evident as their fear lest they should 
lose their prestige over the rest of the Moslem world, 
before which they had posed as the defenders of the 
Faith against Western and particularly British encroach- 
ments. But the attitude of the Russian delegation, who 
treated the Turks in a patronising manner, almost as 
vassals, irritated them profoundly. Hence the con- 
ciliatory spirit in which Ismet Pasha discussed the 
problem of the Straits, which now appears about to be 
settled by friendly agreement more or less along the 
lines suggested by the Allied delegations. If the Western 
Powers realise the points mentioned above it should not 
be impossible for them to come to a general agreement 
with the New Turkey. 
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Art, 12.—BOLSHEVISM AND THE TURKS. 
THE grave events now occurring on the shores of the 
Bosphorus have brought the countries of the Entente, 
and, indeed, the whole of Europe, face to face with the 
very actual danger of the Bolshevik-Turkish alliance, 
an alliance both political and military. Public opinion 
in Europe appears to be surprised at these events, as if 
they had happened unexpectedly. In reality, they were 
easily foreseen—by any observer sufficiently attentive 
and able to follow the historical and logical develop- 
ment of the international situation. During the last 
three years I have made journeys through Turkey, the 
South of Russia, and the Baltic States adjacent to Soviet 
Russia; and in the course of these journeys have been 
able to collect much information and many documents 
relating to Bolshevik activity inthe East. From the first 
I was convinced that the general situation in the East, 
the policy of the Entente in regard to Eastern problems, 
and the activity of the Bolsheviks, must logically and 
inevitably lead to serious and dangerous complications. 
First, a few words on the general character of Bol- 
shevik policy in the East. What line do the commu- 
nistic Soviets pursue when dealing with Oriental peoples ? 
We know that the Bolsheviks proclaim themselves par- 
tisans of the Socialism of Karl Marx, the essence of 
whose teaching was the desire to form a new society 
based upon the industrial proletariat, and exploiting 
with a revolutionary object the economic and political 
condition of the capitalistic world. In the majority of 
the countries of the East, however, capitalist industry, 
in the European sense, is not sufficiently developed for 
that, and the industrial proletariat scarcely exists. 
From the Marxian point of view, therefore, there is no 
possibility of a socialistic movement and a ‘ proletarian 
revolution’ in Asia. This the Bolshevik theorists know 
well enough. One of them, M. N. Boucharine, in his 
work, ‘L’Economie de la Periode Transitoire,’ says that 
the tendency of the present revolutionary movement in 
India, Persia, Egypt, and Turkey is devoid of any pro- 
letarian element, and is founded on nationalist and 
‘bourgeois’ views. As those views happen to be par- 
ticularly hostile to European capitalism they can be and 
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are bound to be exploited by the Soviet Government and 
the Third International. 

This is the Bolshevik contention. Clearly Lenin and 
his companions are not interested in the nationalist 
movements of Eastern countries, as such; those are 
merely the powerful instrument necessary to their 
assault on the existing order of European society. 
Indeed, one may go so far as to say that fundamentally 
these nationalist movements are diametrically opposed 
to Bolshevism, which essentially is occupied in destroying 
national unity in the name of class-war ; whilst national 
liberty can only be realised by the united effort of a 
whole people without distinction of class. 

It should be noted that the Bolsheviks seem to place 
pure communism in direct opposition to the nationalist 
movement. Thus, for example, in the official organ of 
the Third International in the Far East, published at 
Irkutsk, we read, 


‘In examining the social composition of the revolutionary 
masses who are taking part in the struggle for liberty in the 
East, we cannot ignore the fact that the proletariat is very 
feebly represented. Both as to numbers and organisation the 
proletariat of Oriental countries is still too weak. That is 
why the revolutionary movements there are so little pro- 
letarian in character. ... The red International, in uniting 
its forces with those of the Eastern peoples, and in directing 
them, sets itself to influence and encourage them to pass 
beyond the bounds of nationalism, and to help them attain 
the power and idea of communism.’; 


As we shall see later, this principle resolves itself in 
practice into the simple exploitation of the nationalist 
movement in the East in the interests of a Bolshevik 
imperialism and the struggle of the Soviets against the 
bourgeois states of Europe. 


In their Near-Eastern activitives the Bolsheviks do 
not confine themselves to propaganda; but set them- 
selves to carry out a full scheme of external policy. 
Briefly, the facts are these. At the beginning of 
September 1920, a congress of Oriental peoples was held 
at Baku by the Soviet Government. Amongst the official 
documents of that congress was a letter addressed to the 
delegates by Enver Pasha. The personality of Enver 
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is too striking, and his influence in the Mussulman world 
too great, for this first solemn and official expression of 
his political relations with the Soviets to be ignored. 


‘Comrades, in my own name and in that of my associates 
I thank the Third International, which through its existence 
affords those of us who fight against Imperialism, (sic) for 
the opportunity of meeting at Baku. And adversaries as we 
are of Imperialism and Capitalism, which, not content with 
robbing us, try to destroy us, we are fortunate in finding 
ourselves to-day, despite European politicians who are too 
often liars—the faithful allies of the Third International, 
which, like ourselves, seeks only the truth. . .. When Turkey 
entered the war the world was divided into two camps. On 
the one side, was the old Imperial Russia and her allies; on 
the other, Germany, equally imperial, and her allies. Fight- 
ing against Tsarist Russia and the other powers which sought 
to strangle and annihilate us, we ranged ourselves with 
Germany, who had consented to let us live. The German 
Imperialists used us to obtain their own brigand ends; but our 
aim was solely to preserve our independence. The sentiments 
which drove us from the quiet of Berlin to the arid deserts 
of Tripoli and the poor tents of the Bedouins, and compelled 
us so to spend the hardest period of our lives, were not 
Imperial sentiments. We wanted to deliver Tripoli and its 
inhabitants from the yoke of the foreigner; and to-day, at 
the end of nine years of struggle, we are happy to declare 
that it has been possible to drive out the Italians therefrom. 
Our intentions were similar in regard to Azerbaijan which, 
we recognise, should belong to its own people. 

‘Comrades, before the world war I occupied a very high 
position. I assure you that I regret that necessity compelled 
us to fight on the side of the Imperialists of Germany 
whom I hate and I curse, precisely as I do those of Britain. 
To my mind all who seek to enrich those who do not work 
should be destroyed. This is my opinion with regard to Im- 
perialism. If Russia, on the declaration of war, had shown 
herself, as she is to-day, fighting for true aims, we should 
have hastened to assist her effort with all our might. To 
explain myself more clearly, I must tell you that we had 
already begun to act with Soviet Russia when Yudenitch’s 
army was close to Petrograd, when Koltchak was guarding 
the Ural, and when Denikin threatened Moscow from the 
South, :The Entente, which then set all its forces to work, 
believing that the game was already in its hands, began to 
show its teeth and gloat with satisfaction. If the storms of 
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the Black Sea had not cast me aside, breaking the masts of 
my ship; if the prisons of Kovno and of Riga had not existed ; 
if the aeroplanes on which I travelled had not been stopped 
on their journey, I should have been with you in your most . 
critical hour, and should not have been obliged to tell you 
now these superfluous things merely for the sake of convinc- 
ing some of our comrades. 

* You know that in the first part of the Imperialist world 
war we were beaten. But in this war of spoliation I do not 
consider that we are vanquished, since Turkey, by closing the 
Straits, was one of the factors in the overthrow of Tsarist 
Russia ; to which succeeded that ally of all the oppressed— 
the Russia of the Soviets.; Thus Turkey contributed towards. 
the opening of a new way to the world’s liberation. And 
that is what I call a victory from the point of view of the 
oppressed. As I have already said, the army which is carry- 
ing on a struggle against Imperialism and draws all its 
strength from the rural class, is not vanquished. It has 
merely laid down its arms temporarily. And after five years 
of war, facing once more the same enemy, it has struggled for 
nearly two years, imposing upon itself the greatest priva- 
tions. The present struggle cannot be compared with the 
preceding one, To-day the Oriental world, that is to say, all 
oppressed peoples, are participating as allies in the just claims 
of the Third International, and this army is inspired by 
the hope of definite victory. That victory began in the 
Boer War, and was continued in the World War from 1914 
till 1917 ; but did not reach its end. Now we are entering on 
the decisive phase of the war, and it will surely end with our 
victory, the victory of the oppressed, a victory which, by 
forcing the Imperialists and capitalists to lay down their 
arms, will annihilate them. 

‘I declare,’ he concludes, ‘ that the revolutionary organisa- 
tions of Morocco, Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Arabia, and 
Kurdistan, which have appointed me as their representative 
here, are completely in accord with me. They know well 
that by setting in motion every possible revolutionary force 
we shall succeed in breaking the power of the monsters 
against us, and in rendering them finally inoffensive. .. .’ 


A Russian newspaper, in reproducing this appeal 
from the head of the Turkish Nationalists, remarks t’;at 
Enver Pasha has learned the language of the Bols'seviks 
to perfection. I must add that the Bolsheviks, in their 
turn, have learned equally well the language of Pan- 
Turkism and of Pan-Islamism, as is not astonishing, for, 
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since the beginning of the war of 1914, the Leninists and 
Enverists have carried on political conversations by the 
aid of—German interpreters ! * 

At the beginning of the Great War there was, at 
Constantinople, a Social-Democrat of Russo-German 
nationality known by the name of Parvus. His real 
name is Helphand. Born at Odessa, Helphand had long 
been active in the Russian Socialist movement, and in 
1905 was elected member of the executive of the Petro- 
grad Soviet. Banished to Siberia, he managed to escape 
to Germany, where he became a member of the Left 
Social-Democratic party, until the Prussian police 
forbade him to reside there, as he was considered a 
dangerous agitator. For a time he ran a publishing 
business, founded by Maxim Gorki, which, however, 
collapsed. Finally, after a series of comings and goings, 
of which little is known, he settled at Constantinople, 
and there played the réle of non-official financial adviser 
to the Young Turks. At the same time he entered into 
relations with Krupps and the Imperialist Government 
of Germany. When the first Balkan war broke out, 
Parvus began to extend his activities, one of the first 
results being in the form of pecuniary subsidies to 
Trotsky for the publication at Vienna of an anti-Russian 
paper, written in the Russian language. Probably, also, 
it was Parvus who brought Trotsky into touch with the 
Austrian political police, who, before the war, took him 
under their wing. 

After the outbreak of the war, Parvus, with many 
other leaders of the Young Turks, enriched himself by 
dealing in wheat, whilst receiving from his German 
friends large sums of money for carrying on his mission 
as a leading international agitator. He was employed by 
the German staff to exploit the revolutionary and the 
separatist movements in Russia, with a view to dis- 
organising the Russian front. For this purpose he 
entered into relations with Lenin, Zinoviev, Rakovsky, 
Trotsky, Radek, Furstenburg (Ganetsky), and other 
leaders of the ‘defeatist’ movement, who soon became, 
in his hands, the instruments of German Imperialism. 





* I was the first to call attention in the Allied countries to this 
association of Bolsheviks and Germans with the Oriental peoples. See my 
‘Russia and the Great War,’ published in 1915. 
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Already, by the month of September 1917, several 
Socialist organisations in Russia had protested openly 
against the attempts of Parvus to lead them into enter- 
prises really planned by the staff of the Kaiser. But 
although some refused to take part in these enterprises, 
others displayed the moral weakness which the German 
agents had counted on; and we find to-day amongst the 
Russian leaders many who achieved their position 
through the help of the Hohenzollerns. 

These facts must not be forgotten, if one wishes to 
understand certain details of international politics at 
present attracting the attention of the diplomatists and 
military leaders of the Entente—and more particularly 
the events of the Near East. 


An essential element in the programme of world- 
domination prepared by the Pan-Germans, was an alli- 
ance with the Young Turks and energetic political 
action in Asia Minor and the Balkans. The exploitation 
of the Pan-Islamist movement played a large part in 
the calculations of German Imperialists until their 
military defeat prevented the realisation of their plan. 
The broken threads have now been gathered up, reunited 
by Bolshevik diplomacy and militarism. 

When, after the Russian coup d’état, Trotsky, the 
intimate friend of Parvus and the protégé of the former 
Government at Vienna, was appointed to the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, he left untouched the Asiatic depart- 
ment of the ministry, and retained the services of its 
director, M. Alexis Voznessensky, who had held a diplo- 
matic post under the Tsar, and is an authority on 
Eastern .questions. The Soviet Government charged 
M. Voznessensky with the organisation of a vast plan 
of actionin Asia. Essentially this plan contained nothing 
new, being merely the resumption of the programme of 
the Rohrbachs and the Von der Goltzes which had been 
interrupted by the victory of the Allies: that was to 
exploit the interests of the Turks and Islamist unrest. 

Where there is community of interests there often 
is also community of methods, means, and instruments. 
Thus we find amongst the Bolshevik agents of Pan- 
Islam many who had served as agents in the German- 
Turkish alliance. A League for the Liberation of Islam 
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was started at Moscow, on the lines of that already 
existing at Berlin during the war, and several influential 
members of the central committee of the Young Turks 
still carry on the work of these organisations, which 
are closely associated. 

The year 1918 and the first half of 1919 were devoted 
by the Bolsheviks and their German-Turkish friends to 
active preparations. In addition to the League for the 
Liberation of Islam, Lenin established at Moscow a — 
special Ministry of Mussulman Affairs, in order to 
train propagandists and agitators in their work. Other 
centres of propaganda were organised at Kazan and in 
Turkestan. Special plant was set up to print papers, 
tracts, and brochures in the various languages of Islam. 

For purely demagogic purposes the Soviet Govern- 
ment proclaimed the principle of the self-determination 
and independence of the Mussulman populations in- 
habiting former Russian territory. A whole series of 
‘Soviet Republics’ was created—that of Azerbaijan, of 
the Tartars of Kazan, of the Bashkirs, the Kirghiz, etc. 
In reality these ‘republics’ are merely a sham behind 
which the agents of the tyranny of Moscow are recruit- 
ing amongst the Mussulmans mercenaries for the Red 
Army, and especially for the ‘special corps’ of the 
Extraordinary Central Committee appointed to stifle 
popular discontent and any attempts at revolt against 
the Government. 

In the latter half of 1919, a new influence of serious 
importance arose. Mustapha Kemal Pasha extended his 
power through Anatolia, and organised a great armed 
force, of which the advance-guard pushed forward on 
the one hand to the shores of the Bosphorus, on the 
other hand to the frontiers of Armenia. As the Greek 
army barred his road to Constantinople, Mustapha 
Kemal very naturally turned to the opposite side and 
entered into relations with the Bolsheviks. It is the 
leaders of the Young Turks and the authorised repre- 
sentatives of the former German-Turkish alliance, with 
Enver Pasha at their head, who serve Kemal as inter- 
mediaries in his association with the Bolsheviks. 

In August 1919, a Moslem congress met at' Kazan. 
The delegates were strongly in favour of the close 
association of the Islamist movement with Bolshevism. 
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As a result of the congress a message of a national and 
religious character (fetva) was addressed to the Mussul- 
man world, inviting all Moslems to regard the Soviet 
Government as the friend and protector of Islam. At the 
end of the same year, a most important Mussulman 
congress was held at Berlin under the presidency of 
Talaat Pasha. Many delegates of the Moscow League 
for the Liberation of Islam attended. Hussein Rachid 
Bey, representing the Moscow League, read a report 
which stated that, thanks to the Soviet Government, 
far-reaching results had been obtained from their pro- 
paganda amongst the Mussulmans ; and that recruiting 
for the Moslem forces was being actively carried on in 
all regions from Turkestan to Asia Minor. It is also 
stated that at this conference it was most satisfactory 
to observe the cordial relations existing between the 
Turkish Nationalist organisations, the Bolshevik-Mussul- 
man groups, and the Pan-German Nationalists! The 
conference recognised the necessity of continuing and 
developing this most intimate co-operation; but it was 
recognised that there was an obstacle in Armenia, which 
separates the Kemalist army from the Bolsheviks. 

At the end of December 1919, the Turkish Nationalist 
Council, established to act in conjunction with Mustapha 
Kemal, made an appeal to the Nationalist population 
and army. In this appeal the Provisional Government 
for the first time proclaimed a community of interests 
between the Kemalists and the Soviets, the Government 
of which ‘for two years had struggled against the whole 
world.’ At the same time, Mustapha Kemal sent to 
Moscow an official mission under the direction of his 
aide-de-camp, Azimi Bey. The Bolshevik Government 
in turn dispatched Mussulman officers of the Red Army 
into the regions occupied by the Kemalists. The purpose 
of Azimi Bey’s mission was to report to the Bolshevik 
Government on the situation in Anatolia, and to come 
to an understanding with the chiefs of the Red Army 
about taking common action against the Entente Powers. 

The Bolsheviks, having occupied Baku and established 
themselves as masters of Azerbaijan, found that co- 
operation with the Kemalists had become easier. Only 
Armenia now, territorially and militarily, kept them 
apart. Since the spring of 1920, therefore the Kemalists 
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have been preparing an offensive against the Armenian 
Republic, concentrating their troops on its frontiers and 
repairing the roads which lead to it. The Bolsheviks are 
doing the same or the Armenian-Azerbaijan frontier. 
Before beginning the attack the directors of the Bolshe- 
vist and Turkish Nationalist movements, however, decided 
to prepare a moral offensive. It was to this end that 
the congress of Asiatic peoples, already referred to, 
was convoked at Baku, and to it Enver Pasha went to 
seal with his German-Turkish seal the new alliance.* 

The congress was opened on Sept. 1, 1920. According 
to the Bolshevist press, 1,823 delegates took part in it, 
representing Turkey, China, India, Turkestan, Khiva, 
Bokhara, Daghestan, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, 
Persia, Afghanistan, the Tartar Republic (of Kazan), the 
Kalmuck Republic, etc. The Bolshevik newspapers 
assert that two-thirds of the delegates were Communists. 
Lenin, Trotsky, Zinoviev, Staline. Radek, and representa- 
tives of England, France, Bulgaria, Holland, the United 
States, with Bela Kuhn of Hungary, Tara-Josifara of 
Japan, and Steinhardt of Austria, were appointed 
honorary presidents; while there were any number of 
active presidents representing nearly all the countries in 
Asia. 

This is how the official organ of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, ‘ Izvestia,’ + describes the first sitting of the con- 
gress. Comrade Narimanoff opened the proceedings with 
these words: 


*The old East with its white hairs, the cradle of human 
culture, will mourn to-day its misery and humiliation. But 
the hour of retribution has come, the hour when the East 
shall be liberated from the yoke of Imperialism. The peoples 
of the East have awakened, and stretch out their hands to 
one another, and start the common struggle for liberty. This 
effort against the oppressors is being carried on with the 
brotherly aid of the Western proletariat.’ 


Zinoviev, who spoke next, proclaimed in the name of 








* A very interesting account of the methods of Bolshevik intrigue in 
Central Asia is to be found in ‘On Secret Patrol in High Asia,’ by 
Capt. L. V. S. Blacker (Murray), 1922. 
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the Communist International and its executive committee, 
that 


‘the Communist International invites':“e peoples of the 
East and of all the colonies to crush their oppressors by force 
of arms. The Communist International holds out its hand to 
the peoples of the East and brings them the help of the 
revolutionary proletariat of the West. Formerly the ruling 
classes described their wars of brigandage as holy. The time 
has come to carry on the real holy war of the oppressed 
peoples of the West and East. We declare war first against 
England, and shall wage it until we have won the final 
victory.’ 


At these words—says the official newspaper—inde- 
scribable excitement took possession of the meeting. 
Fists and swords were raised aloft. Every one rose and 
took the oath not to cease the struggle until the enemy 
had been broken, while, again and again, a band played 
‘The International.’ 

On reading the account of the congress it is clear that 
the principal aim of the Bolsheviks in organising it was 
to provoke a vast outburst of hatred against the Entente. 


‘The enthusiasm of the congress is inspired with a sincere 
faith in communism and backed by a resolute will. Many 
of the delegates understand Russian; while even those 
ignorant of it share the boundless enthusiasm (sic) of those 
who do take literally the words of Zinoviev. When that 
comrade speaks of the Entente the delegates rise, and every 
time he pronounces the name of Lloyd George or Millerand 
there is an outburst of violent hatred. Every one seizes on 
those names, which, indeed, amply merit such outbursts. 
Oriental calm has disappeared and excitement is displayed in 
every face. When Zinoviev, at the end of his speech, called 
upon the workers of the East to wage a holy war against all 
Imperialist executioners, there is no attempt at self-sup- 
pression. On the platform, and below it, in the body of the 
congress, there suddenly gleam the curved swords of the 
Turks and the drawn knives of the mountaineers. Delegates 
are standing on the chairs. Four or five interpreters trans- 
late to us at one and the same time the hot Oriental oaths 
which fall from the mouths of those mountaineers and sons 
of the desert on to the heads of the English and French. 
The congress sings the International; but this does not calm 
the excitement... . A gigantic Afghan brandishes a revolver 
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and cries in a voice of thunder, “The Imperialists gave me 
this ; it shall be used against them!” ’ 


Zinoviev terminated his discourse by calling for the 
union of East and West in an International communism. 
‘The world salutes the new ideal, and beyond all else its 
living expression, the Red Army of Soviet Russia.’ 

It was in such atmosphere of hatred for the Entente 
Powers that the congress decided to create a committee 
of action for the East, the mission of which would be to 
organise and co-ordinate the revolutionary forces of Asia 
and start a simultaneous campaign. 


We know the Bolshevik Government has on more - 
than one occasion declared officially that it is carrying on 
no revolutionary propaganda in regions of Asia where 
such propaganda would interfere with the rights of the 
British Empire. As proof of how far these assurances 
are from the truth, I have only to quote a proclamation 
printed by the Bolsheviks in every Asiatic language, 
and distributed by millions in the East. It is signed by 


Apfelbaum-Zinoviev, who during the war was an agent 
of the German Government. Here is a translation of 
the proclamation, the Russian text of which I found in 
an official Bolshevik publication : 


‘The monstrous butchery of four years has ended in the 
victory of France and England. The German capitalists are 
crushed and with them the German people as a whole is 
ruined and threatened with starvation. Victorious France, 
whose adult population is almost decimated by the war and 
whose industrial regions have all been destroyed, has lost her 
very life-blood and remains powerless. Thus, as a result of 
colossal and barbarous slaughter, Imperial England remains 
the sole and omnipotent ruler of Europe And Asia. She alone 
has succeeded in retaining sufficient power, because she 
carried on the war by the sacrifice of the lives of others; of 
those downtrodden people the Hindus and Negroes.’ 


The Bolsheviks next appeal to the different Asiatic 
peoples, «endeavouring to rouse their hatred against the 
English. To the inhabitants of the British Indies they 
say, Engli nd has changed thousands of Hindu peasants 
and work'nen into beasts without rights and without 
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liberty of speech. ‘The British officers who govern 
them are the arrogant sons of the English bourgeoisie 
who fatten upon Hindu corpses.’ ‘In the Turkish terri- 
tories occupied by the British the inhabitants are treated 
like dogs, and by means of cunning and of cruelty they 
endeavour to reduce Turkey to the condition of a 
conquered country.| 

‘ The English,’ continued Zinoviev, ‘ have enslaved the 
people of Persia, and have made Mesopotamia and Arabia 
their colonies, with a view to compelling the Arabs, by 
starvation, to become their slaves. In Egypt their yoke 
is heavier than was that of the Pharaohs.’ England, 
with Japan, ‘has transformed China into one of her 
colonies, subduing its people with opium.’ She ‘has 
delivered Korea into the hands of the Japanese Im- 
perialists, and so on. 


‘Men of the East,’ cry the authors of the proclamation, 
‘ you possess lands, so vast and fertile, that they are capable 
of maintaining not only their own inhabitants but also the 
whole world; yet every year ten millions of peasants and 
workers—Turkish, Persian, and Hindu—unable to find bread 
at home, are obliged to go away in exile, simply because 
everything that should be theirs—land, money, banks, 
factories, and work-shops—is in the hands of British 
capitalists.’ 


This, according to Zinoviev, was the condition before 
the war; but ‘now that Imperialist England has crushed 
and rendered powerless all her rivals, British capitalists 
will show the wolf's appetite and without mercy will 
fasten their cruel teeth in the wounded and bleeding 
bodies of the Eastern peoples.’ But—declared the Bol- 
sheviks—this shall not be done! Face to face with 
those capitalists, the directors of Imperial England, the 
organised powers of the East will rise, united under the 
Red Flag of Communism. 

This specimen of Bolshevist literature shows to what 
absurd lengths of violence the Bolsheviks go in their 
propaganda amongst the poor ignorant people of the 
Near East. It must be noted that they do not confine 
themselves to simple verbal and written propaganda, 
but carry on an enormous political and military activity. 
They created a revolution in Bokhara, where they appro- 
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priated the reserves of gold belonging to the Amir. A 
second revolution was carried out at Khiva, and a third 
in Afghanistan, where the Bolsheviks operated with the 
help of a certain professor, Baratunellg, who during the 
Great War was at Berlin working out projects of German 
penetration into Afghanistan and of struggle against 
British influence there. After the change of government 
in Afghanistan, the Bolsheviks installed themselves there 
to prepare action against the British in India. In 
Russian Turkestan they established a centre of pro- 
paganda and military organisation. In the spring of 
1920 there came to Tashkent from Afghanistan two 
Hindu revolutionaries, the brothers Ali, who were 
received with honours by the Soviet authorities, and 
were given the necessary means of carrying out their 
plan of action against the British in India. And when, 
in the autumn of 1921, an insurrection broke out in 
several provinces of India, the brothers Ali were amongst 
the rebel leaders captured. In Moscow, at the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, the Ministry of War, and the Execu- 
tive of the Third International, special offices exist to 
deal with Bolshevik activity in India. Amongst the 
leaders of these activities three persons are especially 
noticeable: Comrades Acharia, Nazir-Sadyka, and Roi. 
The last of these has published in the ‘ Pravda’ and the 
‘Isveztia’ of Moscow many articles in which he asserts 
that the people of India are ripe for armed revolt against 
the British, and that ‘the British Indies present an 
interesting field for revolutionary experiment.’ 

Another ‘field for revolutionary experiment’ sought 
by the Bolsheviks is Persia, where their political and 
military penetfation began in the spring of 1920. At 
the beginning of 1921, the Persian Government admitted 
to its capital an_official representative of the Soviet 
Government, Citizen Rothstein, formerly an employé of 
the London Foreign Office. 

. When in 1920 and the beginning of 1921 the Bolsheviks 
successfully re-occupied the three ‘ independent republics’ 
—of the Caucasus, Azerbaijan, and Armenia—this made 
them masters of the Caucasian petrol springs, and so 
gave them great and increased power for international 
intrigue, at the same time permitting them to join action 
helpfully with the Kemalistss, The union of the Turkish 
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Nationalists and the Bolsheviks has since become a 
powerful influence in the politics of the Near East. 


I am by no means opposed to the satisfaction of the 
just demands of the Turkish Nationalists. The fact, 
however, that the Turkey of Kemal is allied in politics 
and arms with Bolshevism must inspire doubts and fears. 
For nowhere in the world is there a government more 
unjust than that of the Soviets. Bolshevism has ruined 
Russia, has reduced her people to famine and absolute 
misery, and governs her through terrorism. Its foreign 
policy is of a brutally Imperialistic kind. Its dream is 
to bring about the downfall of modern civilisation, and 
to establish everywhere in Europe precisely the same 
reactionary régime as it has built up in Russia, At the 
commencement of their rule the Bolsheviks hoped to 
promote a Communist revolution throughout Europe, 
and with that aim they have organised Communist centres 
in every European country. European workmen, how- 
ever, have shown themselves intelligent enough not to 
be led astray by the perilous appeals of the Red agita- 
tors, and not to venture on the path of disaster pointed 
out to them. In England the robust common-sense of 
the Labour democracy was sufficient. In Bavaria and 
Hungary the middle classes and the pegsants have 
crushed anarchy and terrorism. In France the Com- 
munist party is in a state of utter decay. In Italy the 
Fascisti, under their remarkable leader Mussolini, have 
dislodged the Communists from all the positions they 
were enabled to reach through the weakness of the 
Government. All hope of a Bolshevist revolution in 
Europe, therefore, being lost, the rulers of Moscow seek 
in the East their opportunity of revenge. Regarding the 
British Empire as the chief pillar of the modern world, 
they wish to attack it in the rear by means of its 
Eastern possessions. Their plot against England is truly 
diabolical; it is to deprive her and the rest of Europe 
of all the economic resources derived from the East, 
the raw material and the food-stuffs which sustain her 
population. Supposing, for a single moment, that this 
plan were realised, we should see England cut off from 
intercourse with Asia, economically blockaded, com- 
mercially stifled, We may readily understand that this 
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would be a disaster without parallel, not only to England 
but also to the whole of Europe; for the waves of 
Asiatic revolt would not beat against England alone. 
They would break, by way of Northern Africa, upon 
Italy and France, and Spain. European civilisation 
would be imperilled. 

These truths must not be forgotten in any discussion 
of Oriental problems in general, and of Turkey in par- 
ticular. If the Kemalists confined themselves to their 
own national interests one could sympathise with them. 
But from the moment the Nationalists of Angora threw 
in their political and military lot with the Bolsheviks, 
they became their accomplices ; and Europe is bound to 
defend herself against the effects of that alliance. 

Again, it must not be forgotten, as I have shown, 
that the Bolsheviks in their Oriental policy follow the 
courses traced by German Imperialists, using the same 
methods as were employed by the generals of Wilhelm IT 
—Liman von Sanders and others—when they were 
masters at Constantinople. There is no doubt that the 
Germans follow with eager attention the successes of the 
Bolshevik-Kemalist union, and await their victory over 
the Allies before preparing for their own revenge. 

Most significant from this point of view is the action 
of the Bolsheviks in Bulgaria to-day. Remembering 
the part played by that country in the world war, they 
are trying to drive into their toils, by endeavouring to 
demoralise, the remains of Wrangel’s anti-Bolshevist 
Army, which were transferred from Gallipoli into 
Bulgaria, and at the same time are organising Com- 
munist forces amongst the Bulgarians and the Russian 
refugees for use in the event of another Balkan war. 
If these projects are realised the Entente will have 
before them a formidable Bolshevik-Bulgarian-Kemalist 
army in the very heart of the Balkans. 

All this represents a grave danger to Europe, against 
which she must be prepared to act powerfully, for civili- 
sation cannot leave unprotected those millions of peace- 
able Christians who are menaced by the Bolshevist 
Terror and by Turkish Chauvinism. 


GREGOR ALEXINSKY, 
Ex-Member of the Duma. 
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Art. 13—THE END OF THE COALITION. 


It is generally agreed that Cassandra, who was per- 
petually prophesying disasters to her heedless country- 
men, and always saw those disasters supervene, was the 
most unfortunate of women—and also the most un- 
popular. Can we reverse the situation, and claim that 
the prophet of triumph in the day of depression, ought 
to be not only the happiest of mortals but also the best 
esteemed, when the unexpected triumph has materialised? 
We doubt it: nothing is more irritating to mankind 
than the ‘I told you so’ of the seer, even when the 
forecast which time has verified is one of victory, and not 
of disaster. Wherefore, we will humble ourselves, blow 
no trumpets of rejoicing, and claim no more credit 
than the man in the street, when we have to point 
out that all that we said in the last number of this 
Review, concerning the political situation of October 
1922, and the way out of it, has been amply justified 
by events. 

A few days before the famous meeting at the Carlton 
Club we told our readers that the only honest policy for 
Conservatives was to break with the Coalition, whatever 
might be the consequences, and to formulate once more 
their old party creed as the sole salvation of the State. 
We said that no conscientious Conservative could endure 
to go on any longer in the ways of 1919-22; that it 
was equally loathsome to him to condone the surrender 
of all Law and Order in the realm, to smile on tea- 
parties to murderers of any nationality, to tolerate 
perpetual financial extravagance, or to facilitate the 
breaking up of the British Empire. And it has turned 
out that we were expressing the opinions of the large 
majority of the Conservative party, though few were 
aware of the fact on Oct. 15 last. Our leaders failed us; 
they told us that in Coalition lay the only possible 
escape from revolution; that we were too weak to stand 
by ourselves; that the very idea of party government 
and a party creed was out of date, reactionary, hateful 
to the nation. Some ;there are who will remember a 
certain meeting at which a most trusted leader told a 
much-protesting audience that the old Conservatism was 
dead, that no man under forty cared for its principles, or 
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felt their appeal; that the only course was to recognise 
the tendency of the times, and to unite in some sort of 
‘Central Party’ which would be at least individualist 
and not socialist. 

When the crisis came there were but two or three 
ministers in a very large cabinet, but three or four under- 
secretaries outside it, who dared to speak out against the 
creed of pessimism and opportunism and the sacrifice of 
principle to expediency. They came to the Carlton Club 
Meeting with every expectation of finding that they had 
committed political suicide. And an hour later they 
discovered that it was not they, but the majority of the 
ministers, who had been hopelessly in error as to the 
psychology of the Conservative party, and that the much- 
contemned and criticised ‘Die Hards’ of 1920-22 really 
represented public opinion. ‘Second-rate Brains,’ with 
an honest creed to inspire them, had carried the day 
against place and power and political experience, backing 
a policy that was insincere and—we do not hesitate to 
use the word—immoral. 

We must not deny their meed of praise to the small 
body of some fifty or sixty Conservative members of the 
Commons who had seen the truth long ere it became 
obvious to the majority of their fellows. The name 
‘Die Hards’ was originally applied to them in a scornful 
spirit by the pressmen of Governmental newspapers. It 
was intended to hint that they were a fanatical remnant 
fighting against the inevitable, and destined to extinc- 
tion. But the jester who framed the title was evidently 
unaware that the original ‘Die Hards’ of 1811—the old 
57th on the bloody field of Albuera—were victors and 
not vanquished. In the end of the day they carried their 
colours through and over the broken lines of Girard’s and 
Gazan’s routed divisions. 

We have no wish to linger over the recent internal 
dissensions of the Conservative party, now that it has all 
rallied to the ancient faith, save ‘a handful of ‘leaders’ 
who have no longer any one to lead, having paid the 
necessary forfeit for one of the worst political miscalcu- 
lations ever made. But this much we must say—that 
Colonel Gretton’s once-forlorn band of consistent pro- 
testers against Coalitionism come out of the strife with 
every credit, not only for honesty and determination, 
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but also for acute political foresight. The ‘Second-rate 
Brains’ were better psychologists than the talented 
denizens of the Front Bench. They believed that the last 
two years of Mr Lloyd George’s rule, with its reckless 
extravagance, its frightful maladministration in Ireland 
and India, and its spasmodic and self-contradictory 
foreign policy, had proved so perilous to the Empire 
that a change was necessary at all costs. And they did 
not believe in the ‘ Bolshevik danger,’ which their leaders 
assured them would certainly result from a repudiation 
of the unnatural alliance with Mr Lloyd George and his 
myrmidons. 

We can quite understand this theory of the late 
ministers ; they were disquieted by the figures of certain 
by-elections ; they knew that Labour was bound to gain 
some seats when Parliament should be dissolved ; they 
were aware of the discontent in their own following; 
and they did not realise that this discontent was the 
result of their own misdoings and not of any funda- 
mental weakness in the party. The apparent apathy of 
many Conservatives was caused, not by any failing belief 
in their own creed, but by a profound dissatisfaction with 
the policy of their official leaders, which was gradually 
tending toward a repudiation of that creed. This feeling 
had been latent for the best part of two years. How 
things stood in 1921 was shown at the great meeting of 
Conservative Associations at Liverpool toward the end of 
that year, when of the mass of delegates present only some 
eighty or ninety voted in favour of a ‘ Die Hard’ resolu- 
tion, and five or six times as many against it; but a half, 
or nearly a half, of the assembly abstained from voting 
at all. Dissatisfaction had reached the point of a refusal 
to approve the Government policy, but had not yet 
reached the point of open repudiation of it. Only a 
minority had got so far as that. It was still possible for 
the responsible leaders of the party to read the signs of 
the times, and to win back the allegiance of the bulk of 
their followers. They did no such thing; they chose to 
interpret the vote of the Congress only as a repudiation 
of ‘Die Hard’ principles; and on the very night after 
that vote Mr Austen Chamberlain made an impassioned 
appeal for the ratification of a permanent Coalition, and 
the inauguration of a new ‘Central Party’ or ‘ Constitu- 
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tional Party,’ which would not be the old Conservative 
party, nor cleave to the old Conservative creed. 

Ten months more of Coalition rule sufficed to convert 
the rank and file, who had abstained from voting for the 
Government in December 1921, into resolute opponents of 
that Government in October 1922. Probably the most 
efficient cause among many was the tragedy of Ireland, 
and the indifferent and unfeeling fashion in which some of 
the most prominent members of the Cabinet persisted in 
speaking of the atrocities which were disfiguring the 
regions which had been handed over to the Free State. 
Mr Winston Churchill’s remark on one occasion, when 
horrors were being rehearsed to him, that matters could 
not be very bad when race-meetings were going on with 
perfect regularity, provoked the fair retort that the 
theatres of Paris were crowded during Robespierre’s 
Terror, but that this had not prevented the Terror from 
being a fact! The saying attributed to Mr Bonar Law, 
that if he had known what the consequences of the Free 
State Bill were going to be, he would not have voted for 
it, probably represented the opinion of four-fifths of the 
Conservative party. 

The Coalition ministry, unconscious (as it would 
seem) of the gathering storm of wrath, went on its way 
unmoved, and allowed its dictator to lead it into many 
another tangle. To unreal commercial bargains with 
the emissaries of Bolshevism, there was added one futile 
congress after another, and finally the Near-Eastern 
imbroglio of the autumn. Mr Lloyd George’s attempt 
to do something for the Christian minorities of Turkey 
was about the only part of his policy in which many 
Conservatives could sympathise with his aims. But 
even there his methods were deplorable; they brought 
the Entente dangerously near to breaking point, and led 
to a humiliating surrender in the end, when Eastern 
Thrace had to be made over to the Angora Government. 
It may be true that Great Britain cannot act as the 
policeman of Europe; but, nevertheless, the excuse ‘ Am 
I my brother’s keeper?’ is an undignified plea: its 
original maker was not an estimable character. 

The session of 1922 passed off in the House of 
Commons without any open sign of the approaching 
disruption of the Coalition. The Government could 
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always command an immense majority—the group of 
‘Die Hards’ who represented the Conservative protest 
against Lloyd-Georgian ends and means did not show 
any appreciable increase in numbers. But in the country 
feeling was entirely different; every one who was in 
touch with local Conservative Associations became aware 
that the bulk of the party was yearning to get free from 
Coalitionism and all its works. In many cases the 
sitting member was encouraged (or compelled) by his 
supporters to declare that at the next General Election 
he would stand asa Conservative sans phrase, and accept 
no ‘coupons’ or alliances. 

It was apparently not until the summer recess had 
scattered the members of the House of Commons to 
their constituencies, and enabled them to appreciate the 
full strength of the revolt of the Conservative rank and 
file, that many of those who had given consistent 
Coalitionist votes at Westminster during the last six 
months, came to appreciate the situation. It involved 
a prompt, and in some cases not over-dignified, recon- 
sideration of their position. Declarations of independ- 
ence, and of a resolve to stand on a pure Conservative 
platform when the dissolution should come, became 
much more frequent than they had been in the spring. 

But very few observers realised how far the move- 
ment had gone. Though the endless continuance of 
civil strife in Ireland—where peace had been promised 
with such vain assurance—and the outbreak of a new 
crisis in Asia Minor—for which the Prime Minister 
appeared to be in some degree personally responsible— 
combined to vex the faithful supporters of the Cabinet, 
they were by no means despondent. It was recognised, 
indeed, that discontent was growing in the constituencies, 
and that the annual meeting of the Conservative associa- 
tions fixed for Nov. 15 might witness stormy scenes. 
But it was hoped to procure a vote of confidence from 
the members of the House of Commons, which should 
precede that meeting, and should demonstrate that the 
official representatives of the party were still loyal to 
the Cabinet—a fact which would have no small influence 
on their constituents. 

Hence came the notable assembly at the Carlton 
Club on Oct. 19, to which were summoned only those 
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members of the House of Commons who were acknow- 
ledged as orthodox Conservatives. Peers were not 
invited—save such few of them as were holding Cabinet 
office—and a special ban of exclusion was formulated 
against the handful of Independent Conservatives who 
had won three or four by-elections against Government 
candidates during the last two years. This edict of 
exclusion was no vain thing—several peers and inde- 
pendents were actually refused admittance to the 
meeting, not without altercations in the vestibule. It 
was hoped that a body of supporters had been secured 
who would ratify by a crushing majority the proposal 
that was to be made to them, that the Coalitionary alli- 
ance should continue, and should operate for the impend- 
ing General Election, even though no joint programme 
and no ‘ coupon’ of the style of 1918 should be seen in 1922. 
We now know that there had been acrimonious debate 
among the ministers, concerning the formula which was 
to be presented to the Carlton Club meeting, and that 
two or three of them, and three or four under-secretaries, 
had refused their consent, and placed themselves in a 
posture which implied resignation of their offices. The 
body of members of the House of Commons who met on 
Oct. 19 had, however, no accurate knowledge of this—it 
only reached them in the form of rumour, just as did the 
other rumour that Mr Bonar Law, a personage more 
important than many cabinet ministers, had declared 
himself unable to support the ministerial proposition. 
The most diverse guesses were made as to how the 
voting would go—many thought that only the well- 
known ‘ Die Hards’ would oppose the official proposition, 
which would be carried by three to one; others that it 
would be approved, but only by a weak majority; others 
that it would just fail to pass. Few or none foresaw 
the actual event. Business started with a not very 
convincing speech by Mr Austen Chamberlain, who urged 
that the Conservative party could not hope to win a 
majority in the next Parliament, and must perforce 
remain in partnership with Mr Lloyd George, in order 
to avert the imminent danger of a Labour triumph all 
along the line—not a very inspiring programme. The 
opposition came not from the ‘ Die Hards,’ who kept silent 
all through the meeting, but first from Mr Baldwin, 
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one of the few dissentient ministers, and then from two 
representative Conservatives of the rank and file, who 
blocked Mr Chamberlain’s motion with an amendment, 
couched in the most conciliatory terms, but traversing, 
nevertheless, the whole ministerial position. When Mr 
Bonar Law, in a cautious and balanced speech of studied 
moderation, finally came down on the side of repudiating 
Coalition, there was a general feeling that the Government 
proposal was going to be beaten; but no one expected 
the figures of the voting, a rejection of Mr Chamberlain’s 
plea by a majority of more than two to one—187 to 87. 
A shout of triumph went up from the astonished victors— 
‘and Coalition had come to an end. That afternoon it 
was known that Mr Lloyd George and his colleagues had 
resigned, and that Mr Bonar Law had been asked by the 
King to form a new ministry. It was also certain that 
a General Election was to come with the shortest 
practicable notice. 

It would not be too much to say that the decision of 
the Carlton Club meeting sent a wave of enthusiasm all 
round the Conservatives of England—the feeling of 
Scottish Unionists was another matter. But the relief 
at finding that the party was to fight the election on its 
own resources, and for its own creed, with no entangling 
alliances, was very great. The majority had come round 
to the conclusion that anything was better than another 
term of Lloyd-Georgian dictatorship, and that the danger 
from the Labour party had been exaggerated by those 
whose interest it was to keep the Coalition together. 
It need not be taken for granted that any inordinate 
number of seats was to be lost, or that there might not 
be compensation by the capture of seats which the enemy 
was holding by small majorities. The result of the 
election at Newport (Mon.), which had arrived in time to 
cheer the gathering at the Carlton Club on the 19th, had 
just shown that an ‘Independent’ Conservative, fighting 
a good battle, could capture even a Welsh seat against 
a very strong Labour candidate. It would be useless to 
deny that there was some trepidation among the weaker 
brethren; most Conservative members received letters 
from doubting friends, reproaching them for having 
opened the door to revolution by deserting the Coalition. 
But a much greater number of constituents wrote 
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cheerfully, eager for an honest fight, and hoping for a 
satisfactory election, though few or none guessed how 
satisfactory it was destined to be. The ‘soldiers’ battle’ 
of the Conservative rank and file, whom their leaders 
had deserted, was to be a glorious victory. 

There was less than a month between the fall of 
the Lloyd George ministry and Nov. 15, the day fixed 
for the polls; and in many constituencies the break-up 
of the Coalition had brought about such a change 
in the tactical situation that last-moment candidates 
had to be improvised. What happened in each borough 
or county division depended mainly on the local people ; 
where there was a body of hopeful and energetic Con- 
servatives the seats of Coalition Liberals were assailed 
no less than those of Labour. Many of the Lloyd- 
Georgian strongholds had already been earmarked for 
attack by Independent Conservatives backed by the ‘ Die 
Hards’; in others, where hitherto the influence of the 
Government had prevented the appearance of an assail- 
ant of the sitting member, local opinion now insisted 
that a Conservative should be brought forward, even 
at the eleventh hour. This was in some cases done in 
spite of appeals from the old leaders, who kept repeat- 
ing as private persons the thesis that they had laid down 
as ministers, to the effect that Coalition Liberals must 
not be estranged, and that the seats held by their more 
prominent men should be left alone. 

It must be confessed that the man in the street had 

only the vaguest idea of the probable result of the 
elections of Nov. 15. Optimists on all sides laid down 
estimates favourable to their own party: Labour was 
going to have over 200 members, the Asquithians at 
least 120, the Lloyd-Georgians as many. A few Conserva- 
tives worked out a calculation of 350 seats for their 
friends, and were reproved by persons of undoubted 
loyalty but pessimistic temperament, who maintained 
that 270 or 290 was a more likely figure. Calculation 
was, indeed, made most difficult by the fact that this 
General Election was the first in which three-cornered 
contests were the prevailing type, and not straightfor- 
ward fights between two parties only. There was even 
an appreciable number of four-cornered competitions, 
, where a Conservative, an Asquithian, a Lloyd-Georgian, 
Vol. 239.—No, 474, o 
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and a Labour man all ran, each believing that he had a 
fair chance of success. And sometimes they were not 
very far out. In Portsmouth Central (for example) the 
parties were found so evenly balanced that none of the 
four candidates counted less than 6000 or much more 
than 7000 supporters. The Conservative, in the end, 
beat the ‘National Liberal’—to use the new term—by 
precisely seven votes, the other two being only a few 
hundreds behind. 

In the normal single-member constituencies there 
were no less than 210 ‘three-cornered’ fights—not to 
speak of some dozen ‘four-cornered’ contests. Every pos- 
sible combination of combatants was to be seen—though 
the typical ones were the rivalry of Conservative- 
Asquithian and Labour, or Conservative-Lloyd-Georgian 
and Labour. But in many cases (especially in Scotland) 
there was no Conservative running, and in others Labour 
had to content itself with voting for either a ‘ Wee Free’ 
or an ex-Coalitionary Liberal. In such instances as 
these last, forecasts were exceptionally difficult. No 
man can make any reasoned estimate on the relative 
strength of two human impulses—the dislike to refrain 
from using a vote when you have got it, and the dis- 
like to voting for one detested opponent in order to 
keep out another, though the latter may be the more 
odious of the two. Hence came enormous possibilities 
of error in calculation. And there were larger problems, 
which could only be settled by an intimate knowledge 
of individual constituencies from within. What was the 
grip of Coalitionism on Scotland? How far was the old 
Liberalism of certain East Anglian and West-Country 
agricultural districts still a living force? And so forth. 

Such problems could only be settled by the Election 
itself. When its results began to dribble out on Wed- 
nesday night, and continued to stream in all through 
Thursday morning, four facts became at once evident : the 
Conservatives, despite of certain notable local disasters, 
were doing better than any save their most optimistic 
supporters had expected. It was possible, but hardly 
certain as yet, that they would obtain a working majority 
in the new House of Commons. Labour had won many 
seats, but lost no inconsiderable number of others— 
mostly to Conservatives. The Asquithians were going to 
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increase their total, but on no very startling scale; in 
no corner of the kingdom was there any sign of a ‘land- 
slide’ in their favour. Lastly, the supporters of Mr 
Lloyd George were being smitten right and left; Con- 
servatives, Labour men, and Asquithians were all 
winning seats from them, and they had hardly any 
countervailing victories to record. Where they were 
surviving, it was obviously in regions in which they 
were getting the benefit of the Conservative vote in a 
fight with Labour or with an Asquithian—such as Wales 
and rural Scotland. 

The later returns only served to emphasise these first 
impressions. The most notable feature in them was that 
the English County Constituencies, not only south of 
Trent but in a broad region north of it, had returned an 
almost unbroken series of Conservatives. This settled 
the general. result of the Election—there was going to 
be a safe majority of over 70 for Mr Bonar Law. 
The swing-back towards Liberalism in the East and the 
South-West on which Asquithians had been speculating, 
had failed to come to pass. From the Trent to the 
Land’s End only eighteen county seats had fallen to 
the ‘ Wee Frees.’ It was small comfort to them that in 
this region the followers of Mr Lloyd George had only 
secured eight seats, and Labour no more. For the Con- 
servatives were in possession of some 120 rural constitu- 
encies, many of them in regions that in 1906 and 1910 
had supplied an appreciable part of the old Liberal 
majority. For the present, at least, the ‘Great Liberal 
Reaction’ had vanished into the clouds, no less than 
the ‘Centre Party’ with which the late prime minister 
had been proposing to dominate the Empire. 

It mattered little that rural Wales had returned 
seven supporters of Mr Lloyd George to four Asquithian 
Liberals, or rural Scotland nine, as against eight ‘Wee 
Frees’ and four Conservatives. For in Scotland (as in 
Wales) the considerable number of lost Coalitionist seats 
in the boroughs had gone to Labour—and this was the 
only phenomenon of real importance north of Tweed. 
It was indeed one of the few black spots in the whole 
situation from the Conservative point of view—no less 
than from the standpoint of both sorts of Liberals. 

The Labour Party had more than doubled its force in 
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the old parliament, but it was almost entirely from gains 
in four or five limited industrial areas, and of these 
that which ramifies out from Glasgow in the Scottish 
Midlands was far the most important. To the large 
number of seats already held in this region Labour had 
added fifteen more, won mostly from Lloyd-Georgians, 
but partly from Conservatives. It had become the 
largest party in Scotland, so far as numbers went. And 
it was a notable fact that the winners were in most 
cases extremists: one labelled himself as a Communist— 
the first of that brand destined to appear in a British 
Parliament. It is true that investigation of the polling 
numbers went to show that these triumphs were largely 
due to the advantage which Labour got from fighting 
three separate sorts of enemies. Of the thirty members 
which it could now count north of Tweed ten had won 
‘ three-cornered ’ contests, and had obtained less than half 
of the votes actually polled in the constituency, so that 
they were representatives of minorities. But this did 
not explain away the impression which this group 
of successes made on observers—particularly Scottish 
observers. 

There were similar phenomena to be observed in the 
industrial areas between Tyne and Tees, the West Riding, 
East Lancashire, and South Wales, in which the remain- 
ing Labour gains were (almost without exception) to 
be found. Of the whole 140 members which now 
formed the party, some 56 were the lucky winners of 
‘three-cornered’ fights, in which they had polled less 
than half the votes cast. Obviously in future contests 
their opponents will not be obliging enough to split 
their forces, so that more than a third of the Labour 
seats may be considered unsafe, probably untenable 
against any sort of combination of Liberals, to which 
the Conservatives should give support—even though it 
might be unwilling support. Some also would probably 
be reconquered to-day at a by-election, if a Conservative 
stood with the unofficial support of the ‘National 
Liberals,’ which he would get when they had no candi- 
date of their own. 

The Labour successes, therefore, though striking 
enough, were not so ominous for the future of the other 
parties as might appear at first sight. And the Labour 
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counter-claim that 84 Conservative seats are held by 
the winners of ‘three-cornered’ contests, who got 
less than half the total of votes given, has no great 
retaliatory force: firstly, because 84 is a much smaller 
fraction of the total of 345 Conservative members than 
56 is of the total of 140 Labour members; and, secondly, 
because in all the cases where a Conservative beat a 
Labour candidate and a Liberal, who were fighting 
separate battles, it is pretty certain that on the elimina- 
tion of the Liberal at the next election, many more of 
his votes would go to the Conservative than to the 
Labour side, when the Liberal voters were forced to 
make up their minds between the two. For the. Liberals 
of socialistic tendencies have already ‘moved on,’ and 
only those of individualistic views stuck to their old flag 
in 1922. 

The most disquieting symptom in the increase of 
seats won by the Labour party is not their number, but 
their regional distribution. They are, with a few ex- 
ceptions, concentrated in the local blocks which we 
named above, and in these blocks they have an immense 
majority. Nothing is worse for a State than regional 
antagonism, from which Great Britain has hitherto been 
fairly free, except in so far as the ‘Celtic Fringe’ in old 
days was normally Liberal. But in England the map 
usually showed a pleasantly mottled appearance, and in 
every region both of theold parties had their share of seats. 
To-day, on the other hand, an electoral map shows an 
almost continuous sea of Conservative blue from the 
Tees to the Channel, with a few large black splashes 
dropped down upon it where, in the West Riding, in 
parts of East Lancashire, Nottinghamshire, the Black 
Country, and South Wales, there are densely packed urban 
or semi-urban industrial districts, in which Labour has 
prevailed. This is decidedly an unhappy development, 
exactly reproducing the estrangement between rural and 
industrial Scotland on which we remarked above. The 
phenomenon in England, however, is less ominous for 
future trouble than the situation around the Clyde, 
because the 110 English and Welsh Labour members are 
not a dominating factor among the total of 528 English 
and Welsh constituencies, as the 30 Scottish Labour 
members are among the 74 Scottish constituencies. 
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Nevertheless regionalism allied with social discontent 
makes a bad combination. 

This is the only fact which exists to make the signal 
triumph of the old Conservative party in the recent 
elections less satisfactory than it appears at first sight. 
And there is one important advantage which neither 
maps nor arrays of statistical figures can display. The 
normal governmental majority on some four-fifths of 
the subjects which are likely to crop up for discussion is 
destined to be jfar greater than the mere 75 votes by 
which the Conservative party outnumbers the combined 
force of all the other sections. For if we put aside the 
range of problems connected with Protection and Free 
Trade, the Government can count on either a good deal 
of support from the Liberal Oppositions, or at least on 
their benevolent absention from going into the lobbies. 
For the Liberals, whatever their particular nuance, are 
still in the main individualists and not socialists, and will 
not vote alongside of Labour on the line of subjects in 
which Labour is specially interested. And this latent 
antagonism accounts for the detestation of Liberalism 
by the advanced wing of His Majesty’s official Opposition 
in the new Parliament—of which such definite signs have 
been visible even during its first few days of session. 

Much play has been made by certain Labour news- 
papers with the plea that Conservatism is over-repre- 
sented in the Commons, in comparison with the total 
number of votes cast for it in the country. It is said 
that of 14,000,000 electors who polled on Nov. 15, only 
5,400,000 gave their suffrages for Conservative candidates. 
This sounds plausible, but ignores two underlying facts 
ef supreme importance. The first is that Conservatives 
were elected without opposition in 42 constituencies 
owning more than 1,200,000 voters. The second is that 
many hundreds of thousands more of Conservatives had 
to vote for ‘National Liberals,’ or even for ‘ Wee Free’ 
Liberals in districts—such as Scotland, Wales, and parts 
of industrial pre: Sramenie their own party ran no 
candidate and advised its supporters to vote for the 
less objectionable of the other competitors. There is 
no such discrepancy as has been alleged between the 
strength of the Government party in the House of Com- 
mons and in the country, if account is taken of this vast 
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body of Conservatives who had no opportunity of going 
to the poll on behalf of one of their own political creed. 
Incidentally we may remark that some carping vbjec- 
tions made by earnest advocates of Proportional Repre- 
sentation against the result of the election, throw a 
lurid light on what would be the difficulties of admin- 
istering this kingdom if their much-praised system 
were at work. They assure us that by strict numerical 
proportion there ought to be 256 Conservatives in the 
new House, 167 Labour men, 106 ‘ Wee Frees,’ and 69 
Lloyd-Georgians. With such a combination, as is obvious, 
no party would own a majority, or be able to form a 
government. A majority could only be obtained by the 
combination of the Conservatives with the party of 
the late premier—the precise conjunction which no one 
wishes to repeat—or by the less likely alliance of both 
Liberal sections with Labour. Either case would land 
us in a ‘Coalition’ worse than the last. The end and 
object of electoral systems is to give us a method for 
obtaining a strong working government: accurate re- 
presentation of the exact balance of parties is, no doubt, a 
desideratum in itself; but it is much less important than 
the obtaining of a secure and stable government. In 
short, Proportional Representation is unsuited for a 
country in which there are four—or at least three— 
separate parties, though it might perhaps work un- 
objectionably where—as in England before 1914—there 
are only two. We may add that in many cases this 
system would deserve rather to be called a scheme for 
the over-representation of minorities. In all the exist- 
ing two-member constituencies, and they are many, the 
majority would only secure its two present seats if it 
were more than double the strength of the minority. 
As any one who examines the system for himself can 
see, supposing a borough has 40,000 voters of one com- 
plexion and 20,002 of the other, the minority will be 
entitled to one of the two seats, and the majority to the 
second only. The weight of the constituency in the 
next parliament would be cancelled, since its two repre- 
sentations would always be voting against each other. 
So much for the General Election itself. What of 
its consequences? We must not miss the point that 
although Coalition is gone, it has left a heritage of 
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mismanaged problems to its successors. Mr Bonar Law 
does not come into office with free hands. He had to 
start én his career by passing the last stages of the Irish 
Free State Act, which (as its strongest and most con- 
sistent opponents conceded) it was now too late to repu- 
diate. It was impossible to put back the clock to 1920: 
not even those who last year voted regularly against 
every clause of that Act asked that it should now be 
abandoned. But what an abominable situation has been 
ratified! ‘How little peace have you bought, with how 
much dishonour, as Lord Hugh Cecil remarked last 
summer, to the minister who taunted him with the hope- 
lessness of his opposition. That Southern Ireland is 
now in much the same condition as Mexico is, of course, 
the fault of the last Government, and in no wise of the 
one which has just taken office. But one cannot escape 
the problems of to-day by proving that one had no 
part in bringing them about. And it is obvious that 
there are dire possibilities in Ireland—civil war may 
become absolutely endemic: it is already many months 
old. There are still chances that the assassination policy 
of the Republicans may paralyse the Provisional Govern- 
ment. The renewal of raids into Ulster may begin at 
any moment. We can trust Mr Bonar Law to act with 
honesty and vigour; but it is disconcerting to think of 
the complexity of the difficulties in which he may ere 
long be involved by Irish anarchy; and it is small com- 
fort to be able to say that every detail of that anarchy 
was foreseen and explained to Mr Lloyd George by the 
opponents of his policy, so that they are in no wise 
responsible for the crime and chaos which now confronts 
them. 

If Ireland is the most disquieting problem left by the 
old ministry to the new, there are others only less 
appalling because they do not lie so close at our doors. 
The legacy of Mr Montagu’s policy in India is quite as 
complicated as the legacy of Mr Winston Churchill's 
policyinIreland. At the present moment it is attracting 
less attention merely because it has not yet led to so 
much murder and arson. Riots in the Panjab and 
risings in the back-country of the Madras Presidency do 
not draw so much notice as murders in the streets of 
Dublin, or sporadic insurrection in Munster. But there 
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is an obvious chance that India ere long may be giving 
as much trouble as Ireland—so effective has Mr Montagu 
been in disturbing that ‘pathetic content’ which he so 
much deprecated. When the Non-Cooperation party 
develop their attempt to get possession of the local 
Parliaments, which they have hitherto boycotted, any 
amount of disorder, constitutional and extra-constitu- 
tional, may crop up. We are waiting for a declaration 
of the new Government's policy in India, and we hope 
that it may be more satisfactory than the empty words 
of last summer. The present under-secretary is one of 
the few legacies from Mr Lloyd George’s régime—a con- 
vert of the last moment to anti-Coalitionism. We 
should have felt happier if he had followed Mr Austen 
Chamberlain and Lord Birkenhead into retirement ; for 
last summer he definitely refused to repudiate Mon- 
taguism. Perhaps he may do so in the spring. 

We have to consider another of Mr Lloyd George’s 
legacies in the present crisis at Constantinople. His 
Near-Eastern policy was one of the few points in which 
many Conservatives could feel some sympathy for him in 
ageneral way. There are those who think that the record 
of Turkey is too consistent, and too shocking, to permit of 
any honest belief in her professions for the future. But 
there was a vast difference between a complete disbelief 
in Turkish reforms and any toleration for King Con- 
stantine’s hare-brained scheme for the conquest of Ana- 
tolia. One cannot but feel that a good deal more might 
have been done to emphasise British condemnation of 
the Greek offensive into the interior than was actually 
accomplished ; but our knowledge of the diplomacy of 
the last two years on this side is still too obscure to 
permit of accurate criticism ; we are not yet in a position 
to say how far French policy—which seems to have 
been perverse—affected British policy. Reserving judg- 
ment on the general question, we are still compelled 
to acknowledge that Mr Lloyd George has handed over 
a very difficult problem, partly of his own making, to his 
unlucky successor. 

The affairs of Ireland, India, and the Near East would 
be enough to furnish occupation for any Cabinet. But 
the new Government has also to deal with all the internal 
problems of Great Britain—unemployment, housing, 
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education, the eternal antagonism between Free Trade 
and Protection, between localism and centralisation, and 
the financial difficulties caused by an overgrown bureau- 
cracy. We have no space to set forth these difficulties 
even in outline. All we can do is to wish good luck to 
an administration which brings to face them much 
caution and prudence; much honest sympathy for the 
distress of the times; a dislike for wild adventure, and— 
what is most important of all—the support of a party 
rallied on its old lines and pledged to adhere to the 
tenets of the old Conservative creed, which is no mere 
creed of reaction or of class-prejudice as its adversaries 
would fain have the world believe. The insincere 
harangues of noisy Socialists, such as the first days of the 
December session have been hearing, are best answered 
by wise action and not by any exchange of verbal 
arguments. 

The short session of last autumn has shown that the 
new Parliament contains individual exponents of views 
more extreme than have hitherto been represented at 
Westminster ; men who have been accustomed to brow- 
beat ignorant audiences, to brook neither reasonable 
criticism nor free discussion, men who know nothing of 
the traditions of the House of Commons and of the 
courtesies of debate. 

It has always been our boast that the Parliament of 
Great Britain has had an unequalled power of taming 
and training such wild men as these, if they have in 
them qualities of mind and heart capable of training, 
and being converted to some use in the service of their 
country. They may be assured that any useful recom- 
mendations they may have to make will receive full 
and unbiassed consideration; but that the majority in 
the House will never suffer itself to be coerced by a noisy 
minority. 

It remains for the new House to show that it still 
retains and exercises its old power, and that by sound 
reasoning, by just enforcement of rules, and by im- 
perturbable courtesy, it will be able to educate these wild 
men in knowledge of what a free representative assembly 
should be. 











